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SCIENCE AT OBERLIN: 
A Sampling 
of Research 


Photo by Joan Anderson 


Professor William Fuchsman directed Mary Burrous ‘85 in 
her honors project, “Distal Nucleophile Interactions with 
Hemebound Carbon Monoxide.” Burrous received highest 
honors on the project; was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, and Iota Sigma Pi honorary societies; and shared 
the Holmes Prize for excellence in chemistry in her senior 
year. She is currently enrolled in an M.D.-Ph.D. degree pro- 
gram at Rockefeller University and the Cornell Medical 
School. 


Biology Department 
Faculty and Research Interests 


David H. Benzing: adaptive biology of vascular epiphytes (particularly nutrition 
and water balance); the use of epiphytic vegetation for air-quality monitoring in 
South Florida 

Mark Braford: structure and function of the vertebrate nervous system 

David A. Egloff: ecology and behavior of microzooplankton, with current empha- 
sis on marine rotifers 

Richard A. Levin: genetics and physiology of the only known cancer-causing 
bacterium, Agrobacterium tumefaciens 

Dennis N. Luck: molecular biology of the bovine prolactin gene 

Catherine McCormic: structure and function of the vertebrate nervous system 
David H. Miller: physiology of plant-cell-wall proteins; biology of Xanthium (cock- 
lebur) and Ulex (gorse), especially their physiological ecology 

Thomas F. Sherman: dynamics of vertebrate vascular systems 

Warren F. Walker, Jr.: functional anatomy of limbs and limb muscles of terrestrial 
vertebrates, mostly turtles and mammals 

Michael Zimmerman: coevolution between plants and animals, centering on opti- 
mal foraging behavior of bumblebees and plant reproduction strategies 


Chemistry Department 
Faculty and Research Interests 


Martin N. Ackermann: transition-metal organometallic complexes of organic ni- 
trogen compounds; synthesis of organometallic complexes of diazene molecules 
Terry S. Carlton: electron density effects on the energy of atoms; repulsive forces 
between atoms 

Norman C. Craig: spectroscopy and thermodynamics; vibrational spectroscopy of 
cyclobutenyl cations 

William H. Fuchsman: chemistry and biochemistry of hemoglobins; roles of plant 
hemoglobins in biological nitrogen fixation 
Albert R. Matlin: synthesis of cyclopentaton-2,5-diyl, a highly reactive high-en- 
ergy compound theorized—but not proven—to exist 

Michael W. Nee: synthesis of specially modified DNA to study its binding with anti- 
cancer drugs; catalytic oxidation reactions using porphyrin molecules 

Richard C. Schoonmaker: interactions of gases with surfaces and mechanisms of 
condensation 

Robert Q. Thompson: development of a stringed-bead reactor to improve en- 
zyme-substrate-reaction analysis 


Physics and Astronomy 
Faculty and Research Interests 


Robert C. Hilborn: atomic and molecular spectroscopy with lasers 

Joseph N. Palmieri: digital computing and computer interfacing 

W. Bruce Richards: elementary particles, nuclear physics, and the physics of mu- 
sical instruments 

Joseph L. Snyder: precise and continuing measurements of the sun’s rotational 
speed; variations of the potassium wavelength produced by oscillations of the solar 
atmosphere 


Robert E. Warner: nuclear reaction mechanisms; proton-induced disintegration 
of lithium nuclei 


Robert Weinstock: statistical mechanics; certain mathematical problems arising 
in quantum mechanics 


Geology Department 
Faculty and Research Interests 


Ruth L. Elder: general paleontology and paleo-ecology, the evolution and system- 
on of Triassic vertebrate faunas, and aquatic taphonomy and morphometric 
ysis 


Bruce Simonson: examination of ancient pieces of the Pacific sea floor to under- 

stand continental drift 
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Y na R. Skinner: origins of granitic rocks, early evolution of the continental 
ust, and ultramafic rocks in layered intusions and in mountain fold belts 


Steve 4 } ‘de j P j i i 
n F. Wojtal: deformation of rocks in alpine-type mountains, particularly how 
thrust sheets move 
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In a photograph taken last year to 
illustrate an admissions publication 
describing Oberlin’s science pro- 
grams, biology professor Richard 
Levin holds the petrie dish while 
Alice Newton ’85 treats a bacterial 
colony with dye that will differenti- 
ate it from other bacterial species 
in the dish. On the 100th anniver- 
sary of Charles Martin Hall’s (Class 
of 1885) discovery of an economi- 
cal method to produce aluminum, 
this issue celebrates Hall’s achieve- 
ment along with more recent 
activity in science at Oberlin and 
by Oberlinians. 
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Science at Oberlin: A 
a Meeting of the 


Minds 
by Paula Baymiller and Linda Grashoff 


Whether it’s obvious or not, science 
research is never a one-person undertak- 
ing. From chemistry professor Frank Fan- 
ning Jewett and student Charles Martin 
Hall to biology professor David Benzing 
and student Mary Jackson, student-pro- 
fessor affiliations help advance science. 


David Ranney’s 10 
Medical Target 


Practice 

Magnets may someday restrict powerful 
drugs to diseased areas of the body, says 
physician David Ranney ’65, leaving the 
rest of the body untreated and greatly 
reducing the side effects of the drug. Now 
director of the Laboratory of Targeted 
Diagnosis and Therapy for the University 
of Texas in Dallas, Ranney acknowledges 
significant roots in his Oberlin education. 


The Future of ] A 
Science: Issues for 


Liberal Arts Colleges 
by Gerard Piel 


The chairman of Scientific American 
spoke to representatives from 48 colleges 
who gathered in Oberlin last summer to 
discuss the report Educating America’s 
Scientists: the Role of the Research Col- 
leges. 


Summertime, and | 6 
the Campus 

is Jumpin’ 

by Lauren Shohet ’86 


The Ohio Ballet will be in residence this 
summer. So will American actors and 
actors from the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany. They will be part of Oberlin’s pre- 
miere season of the Performing Arts at 
Oberlin, which will also include eight 
music institutes at the conservatory. 


Something Ventured ] 8 
by David W. Clark °55 


The director of Oberlin’s Office of Capital 
Ventures gives readers a peek at a day in 
the life of the new office and fills in the 
details of how the staff is bringing in new 
money for the College. While today’s 
main focus is on buying and selling 
houses, a project being explored is the 
construction and marketing of condomin- 
iums and town houses overlooking the 
College athletic fields. 
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Letters Policy 


Letters to the editor are welcome. They should 
be on subjects of interest to readers of this maga- 
zine, with emphasis on an exchange of views 
and discussion of ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—on a 
space-available basis—with the exception of 
those that are potentially libelous, those that per- 
sonally malign someone else, and those that are 
not related to issues at Oberlin or anything pub- 
lished in the magazine. 

Copies of letters to other persons or organiza- 
tions sent to the editor and judged by her or him 
to be intended for publication are returned to 
their authors for rewriting as a letter to the edi- 
tor. 

The editor reserves the right to edit all letters 
for clarity and length. 


Women at Oberlin 


Psychologists and others concerned with sex- 
role stereotyping have demonstrated compel- 
lingly the power of pictures to convey the under- 
lying values and beliefs of cultures and 
institutions. For example, it is not accidental that 
in one of the few pictures of women portrayed in 
a grammar-school science textbook, Marie Curie 
was peering from behind her husband's shoul- 
der as he and a male colleague conferred. 

Viewed through this lens, a careful look at the 
president’s report (OAM Fall 1985) gives a clear 
message: Oberlin today, as in the past, is a 
strongly male-dominated institution. Females 
are present, but in clearly subordinate roles. 

My impression when I read the report was that 
women were inadequately represented. I went 
back and counted. There are pictures of five 
male teachers, one male piano technician, and 
one male president. There are no females in any 
role other than as students. The most striking 
picture of a female (page 18) has her happily en- 
sconced in the arms of a male. 

Unfortunately, | don’t think the photographs 
misrepresent Oberlin. One of the goals President 
Starr only mentions briefly and in passing is the 
College’s need to remain responsive to women’s 
issues. I think Oberlin has a long way to go be- 
fore it can genuinely nurture and support the 
female members of the community. 

Frances Kaplan Grossman’61 
Newton, Massachusetts 


Corny Feature Pleases 


Thanks for the delight given by Newlands, Gan- 

zel, and Little in “Mixing Mudd with Corn” (OAM 

Fall 1985). Please document Donald Newland’s 

next environmental projects for us all to experi- 
ence vicariously. 

Anne Lieb Irwin ’46 

Huntington, New York 


See Newlands’s October corn sculpture in this 
issue's “Tappan Square Notebook.” —Ed.’ 


Three Sarahs, One Author 


I was gratified to read your notice of The Three 


. Sarahs: Documents of Antebellum Black College 


Women in the Fall 1985 OAM. However, I wish 
to correct the statement that the book was 
jointly authored. Although Dr. Lawson and I col- 
laborated on the research and transcriptions 
that went into the volume, I want to make sure 
she receives proper credit for being its primary 
author. This is indicated on the title page of the 
book where it reads, by Ellen Nikenzie Lawson 
with Marlene D. Merrill. 
Marlene D. Merrill 
Oberlin College Affiliate Scholar 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Accounting Courses Lauded 


My compliments to Oberlin College for the addi- 
tion of some introductory accounting courses to 
the curriculum within the Economics Depart- 
ment this fall. | hope it marks the beginning of an 
effort to let students have the opportunity to 
learn more about the world of finance and busi- 
ness by adding permanently a series of courses 
on accounting and finance to the curriculum. 


Several reasons come to mind as to why this 
might be a sound step for the College: 


¢ Oberlin passes up each year a substantial 
number of high-calibre students who might be 
interested in the College if it did offer some of 
these courses. 


e Students presently enrolled at Oberlin have 
already shown their interest in being exposed to 
these subjects. I’m told 50 students signed up for 
the introductory accounting course this fall. 


¢ Those knowledgeable in accounting and fi- 
nance play a role in the real world that continues 
to gain in importance. Whether it’s the private 
sector or the public sector, the issue of how to 
use scarce resources efficiently and effectively 
has become critical. Those with the quantitative 
tools to examine this problem, the accountants 
and finance people particularly, are coming cen- 
ter stage. 


¢ The combination of the liberal arts education 
that Oberlin delivers so successfully, along with 
knowledge of accounting and finance, would 
produce strong leaders in business, industry, and 
government. In the years since Oberlin, I’ve 
been exposed to some highly intelligent ac- 
countants and finance people who occupy lead- 
ership positions. Many of them would have been 
better equipped to make decisions had they also 


had the liberal arts education that Oberlin af- 
fords. 


¢ The accounting and finance people continue 
to grow in terms of power, prestige, and earn- 
ings ability. Oberlin graduates in these fields 
would constitute fertile ground for alumni sup- 
port in future years. 


Given the rigorous mind-set of Oberlin aca- 
demia, the likelihood is high that Oberlin stu- 
dents trained in these subjects would score well 
in the CPA examinations. They would be enthu- 
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siastically recruited by the top accounting firms 
and financial institutions and by business and in- 
dustry. Those going on to graduate school might 
be better equipped for graduate degrees in busi- 
ness, public administration, and law. 

The combination of the Oberlin liberal arts 
program and these courses might produce some 
graduates who would be a breath of fresh air. 

I'm told funds for curriculum expansion are 
not readily available. In fact, the accounting 
courses now being offered would not have been 
available at all, but for a gift of $25,000 apiece 
from two alumni who have recognized the need. 
The report is that when these monies run out, 
unless new resources can be located, the ac- 
counting courses will be phased out. 

Given the interest of some alumni and the in- 
terest shown by students now on campus, I won- 
der if a special effort to endow two chairs in the 
accounting and finance area might not succeed. 

Were such an effort undertaken, | would do- 
nate some money and some time, as much as | 
am able, to help it reach that goal. 

David E. Dix ’63 
Kent, Ohio 


Alfred MacKay, dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, responds: 

We are very fortunate to have been able to 
offer several courses in accounting and related 
subjects as a year-long curricular experiment, 
and we are grateful to the donors who made it 
possible. At the end of this academic year we 
will evaluate the demand for the courses, assess 
how the courses might fit in with the rest of our 
curricular offerings, and see how the courses 
fare among the many competing claims for ex- 
isting curricular resources. 


Of Research and Teaching 


I was happy to read the report “Science Thrives 
at Oberlin” in the summer issue of the magazine. 
Oberlin, of course, has a long and productive his- 
tory of science-teaching and -research. My own 
first taste of research came in an undergraduate 
honors program [at Oberlin]. This experience, 
together with the sound and inspirational teach- 
ing, determined the direction of my professional! 
life over 50 years ago. 

I have long believed that research has a place 
in the liberal arts college. Indeed, over 30 years 
ago | spoke and wrote on this subject. By way of 
reminiscence | venture to enclose a reprint of a 
paper published in 1951. It obviously stems from 
my Oberlin experience. 

Elton S. Cook '30 

Dean, St. Thomas Institute 
for Advanced Studies 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Cook’s paper, “Research in the Liberal Arts 
College,” was published in the Journal of Chemi- 
cal Education, Vol. 28, page 597, November 
1951. It reads, in part: 

For what reasons... should the college en- 
courage research on the part of its faculty and 
students? 

First, knowledge is the stock in trade of the 
college .. .. It seems reasonable that the college 
should pay some attention to the means by 
which knowledge is acquired, not solely by the 
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method of case histories, but also by actual par- 


ticipation. 

Second, we need research. It is worthwhile in 
itself, as is teaching. But as never before we need 
new knowledge... . 

Third, the college faculties contain great num- 
bers of men and women capable of doing good 
research)... 

A fourth reason for research in the college in- 
volves its relationship with teaching. Participa- 
tion in research vitalizes a professor’s 
teaching.... 

And finally, for the student, the enthusiasm 
which research engenders in his teacher is con- 
tagious. It can make learning, which all too often 
may seem static and dead, dynamic and vital. 
For learning and knowledge, in spite of some 
musty attributes, are living and moving. From 
this quality is born what LeGallienne some- 
where aptly called “the joy of scholarship.” To 
my mind the effect of research on the student in 
the liberal arts college is the most important of 
all. ...A few students will be drawn into a life 
work of research .. .. But much more important 
is the development in the student of this habit of 
continuous scholarly growth, a habit which will 
help him and give him joy throughout his life- 
time. This is far more important than any spe- 
cific bit of research which he may accomplish. 
For the primary concern of the college is not 
simply knowledge; the primary concern of the 
college is the student. 


South Africa Policy Protested 


The feature in the Summer 1985 alumni maga- 
zine on apartheid and South Africa was excel- 
lent. 

This fall, Professor Marc Blecher and I secured 
signatures of 80 faculty members for a letter we 
sent to each member of the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees before their December meet- 
ing. Seven more would-be signatories expressed 
interest in the project too late to have their 
names included. 

The letter expressed the continuing concern 
about the situation in and Oberlin’s policy on 
South Africa. It reminded board members that 
last spring, the General Faculty, after extended 
and meticulous consideration, spoke loudly and 
clearly in favor of fiscally sound divestment of 
Oberlin’s holdings in corporations that do busi- 
ness in South Africa. The letter’s signatories 
noted that the board, at its June meeting, 
adopted a more limited approach and urged that 
at its December meeting the board bring its own 
position into line with the consensus that has em- 
erged among faculty, students, and alumni by 
adopting the policy of divestment called for in 
the resolutions adopted by the faculty in April. 

Albert McQueen, Professor 
Sociology-Anthropology Department 


There can be no equivocation about divestment 
from companies conducting business in South 
Africa if Oberlin wishes to maintain its integrity. 

If General Mills were exposing consumers to 
radioactive food additives; if Chrysler were pro- 
moting teenage prostitution rings in Detroit; if 
IBM were funding third-world guerrilla socio- 
paths—there would be commensurate outrage 


and disassociation. The prevalence and longev- 
ity of apartheid should not confer moral immu- 
nity. 

If Oberlin retains these investments for eco- 
nomic reasons, how do we distinguish our pur- 
pose from that of the pragmatic Afrikaner 
whose status quo depends upon black disen- 
franchisement? 

Must the college whose respected forebears 
provided sanctuary for runaway slaves not 
forego principle for profit? It is not simply an is- 
sue of efficacy in ending South African racism. 
We are empowered to divest from this arena, 
thus ending our capitalization on human sorrow. 

Helen Rettger '64 
New York, New York 


I must protest the recent decision made by the 
College Board of Trustees not to divest holdings 
in companies doing business in South Africa. | 
never considered it possible that Oberlin, with its 
long-standing commitment to social responsibil- 
ity and social justice, would contribute, even in- 
directly, to the abomination of apartheid. | am 
appalled and deeply ashamed. 

There is no justification for continued invest- 
ment in companies doing business in South Af- 
rica. The argument that blacks in South Africa 
would be most affected by divestment is not 
compelling given the urgency of the current situ- 
ation (not to mention the opinions expressed by 
the Reverend Sullivan and by Bishop Tutu). Sin- 
cere investors have argued that their involve- 
ment will ensure a more enlightened attitude on 
the part of these companies; the lack of substan- 
tive progress in South Africa in the past several 
years suggests that such an expectation is pain- 
fully naive. The other argument offered most 
frequently, that of adverse financial conse- 
quences from divestment, is perhaps the most 
offensive. Aside from the fact that only a mind- 
less series of investments would result in nega- 
tive financial effects in the current economic cli- 
mate, it is totally reprehensible to suggest that 
making a higher return on one’s investment jus- 
tifies the support of a system as abhorrent as 
apartheid. 

The trustees apparently deem it inappropriate 
to make financial decisions on the basis of social 
conscience and responsibility; | do not concur. | 
must withhold all financial support of Oberlin 
until such time as I feel that Oberlin has again 
adopted a position of social responsibility. | urge 
that similar action be taken by my fellow alumni 
and alumnae. 

Marta L. Holmberg '73 
Hinsdale, Illinois 


Walter Aschaffenburg, professor of composition 
and music theory, responded to a similar letter in 
the March 7 Oberlin Review. Richard Dunn, vice 
president for development and alumni affairs— 
saying no one could write a better reply than Mr. 
Aschaffenburg’s—asked that the professor’s an- 
swer be repeated in the OAM. With Mr. Aschaf- 
fenburg’s consent, it appears below. 


In a recent letter to the editor (the Oberlin Re- 
view, February 28, 1986), Alana Lipkin urged 
seniors to make their class gift conditional upon 

(Continued on page 65) 


SCIENCE AT OBERLIN: 


A Meeting of the Minds 


DAVID BENZING: A Tropical-Plant Biologist 
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Exploits His Niche 


by Linda Grashoff 


—— = 


The Malaysian murmecodia plant that 
David Benzing is holding is an epiphyte that 
harbors ants in its stem in nature (but not in 
the College greenhouse). The ants and the 
plant coexist in a mutually nourishing rela- 
tionship. 


David Benzing’s earliest memories are 
punctuated with plants. In particular he 
recalls the colorful portulacas in his kindly 
grandfather’s garden—a beautiful garden, 
he remembers, with a gazebo. 

“We moved away, and my grandfather 
died, but I always remembered,” he says. 
And except for his teenage years, when 
“it wasn't cool to like plants,” Benzing has 
since been fascinated with the plant 
world. 

Today he chairs the Biology Depart- 
ment at Oberlin College, oversees the en- 
tire science division of the College of Arts 
and Sciences as convener of its advisory 
committee, and enjoys a healthy helping 
of prestige as an expert on epiphytes, 
plants that obtain their moisture and food 
from tropical-forest tree canapies rather 
than from soil. Widely published, Benzing 
was one of the first biologists ever to study 
this type of vegetation. He is also one of 
just a few biologists in liberal arts settings 
who are well recognized by the larger ac- 
ademic community in his specific area; 
most others work in universities. 

Catching the interest of more than aca- 
demics, Benzing’s knowledge of epi- 
phytes has been tapped by government 
and industry as well. The National Park 
Service and the Florida Light and Power 
Company have sponsored his studies that 
use bromeliads to measure air pollution. 

Benzing has been interviewed for daily 
newspapers from the Miami Herald to the 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, and will ap- 
pear in a syndicated television interview 
in April. He can make his work interesting 
to the public, and he likes to talk about it, 
but he’s not just a lucky popularist. Over 
90 papers published in academic journals 
attest to his strong academic credentials, 
as does the outside funding his work at- 
tracts: about $500,000 in current dollars 
over his career so far. Sponsors of his 
work include the National Science Foun- 
dation, the National Geographic Society, 
the National Park Service, and Oberlin 
College. 


Benzing didn’t discover his scientific 
niche until after he came to Oberlin, 
which he did 21 years ago, fresh out of 
graduate school at the University of Michi- 
gan. His Ph.D. thesis had been on a sub- 
ject that he quickly dismisses today as 
“not related to my current interests,” but 
he had done some work in the univer- 
sity’s Matthaei Botanical Gardens with 
bromeliads, a kind of epiphyte. 

At Oberlin, knowing he didn’t wish to 
pursue the work he began with his doctor- 
ate thesis (although its findings were pub- 
lished, and he received a moderate 
amount of recognition for the work), he 
more or less drifted academically, reading 
and thinking about whatever caught his 
interest. His interest in bromeliads had be- 
gun a long time earlier, but had always 
been more that of a home indoor gar- 
dener than a biologist. 

In eighth grade, on a Florida vacation 
with his parents, he had noticed plants 
that he knows today were epiphytes 
growing in swamp trees. Later that year 
he saw a rather sickly bromeliad that re- 
sembled those plants at a friend’s house, 
and asked whether the plant needed wa- 
ter. The friend said, no—it just lives on air. 
(Not technically true, Benzing was to 
learn much later. The plant probably died 
soon after he saw it, he speculates today.) 
His interest in bromeliads continued as a 
relatively inactive horticultural one, but 
as he got older the fact that little was 
known about these plants became intrigu- 
ing, and he began to read whatever came 
his way on the subject. 

Browsing in the stacks of the Oberlin 
College library one day in 1967 he hap- 
pened to read an article in a 1948 issue of 
Evolution Journal. The title of the piece 
he has since forgotten, but he says it had 
bromeliad in it. The article contained 
much information about these plants that 
Benzing had not come across before. It 
convinced him that more could and 
should be learned. The National Science 
Foundation agreed, and funded the first 
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grant proposal he wrote to study epi- 
phytes. He was off and running. 

Except for indoor gardeners, few peo- 
ple in North America are familiar with the 
plants by which Benzing makes his living. 
This is at least partly because nearly all 
epiphytic species are found in South 
America, meso-America, and tropical re- 
gions of the Old World. (A notable excep- 
tion is Florida's Spanish moss). In fact, one 
of the reasons Benzing was able to estab- 
lish himself as an epiphytic expert so late 
in the history of science is that the physi- 
cal access to these plants by civilization 
has been slowed by their inaccessibility in 
tropical American jungles. 

Epiphytes are worth studying for sev- 
eral reasons, Benzing says. They account 
for 13 percent of all higher plant species; 
they have a substantial impact on the for- 
est communities where they are abun- 
dant; and they are good systems by which 
to observe basic plant processes because 
their fundamental processes are exagger- 
ated in comparison to other plants from 
less stressful environments. 

Although epiphytes do not take nour- 
ishment or water from the soil, most of 
them are not parasitic even though they 
live in the tops of other plants, mostly 
trees. (An exception is mistletoe, which is 
a parasite.) 

Some epiphytes collect rain and nutri- 
ents in tanks of leaves formed at the plant 
base, and some absorb nutrients and wa- 
ter through numerous tiny appendages 
on their leaves. In studying the second 
kind of epiphyte Benzing has learned that 
these umbrella-shaped hairs on the leaves 
act as one-way valves. When the leaves of 
these plants are moistened, the hairs ex- 
pand upward away from the leaf, drawing 
in the water and nutrients. As the leaf 
dries, the expanded tops of the hairs flat- 
ten out over the cells that absorb the nu- 
trients, protecting them from dehydra- 
tion. 

Although one of Benzing’s strongest in- 
terests is to determine the mechanisms 
epiphytes use to live free of soil, he is also 
interested in soil itself. The plant kingdom 
has a major influence on the cycling of 
minerals through the ecosystem. In tropi- 
cal areas, where soils are often deficient in 
nutrients, epiphytes—most of which are 
in competition with rain-forest trees for 
food and water—trap nutrients moving 
through the system. What happens to the 
soil, Benzing wants to know, if trees and 
epiphytes are removed? Does it deterio- 
rate, or can it be used for agriculture? One 
way he is finding out is by traveling to Ec- 
uador and Venezuela, where rain-forest 
lands are being cleared for cattle-grazing, 
to study the situation first hand. 
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In the spring of 1985 he traveled to 
Cerro de la Neblina, a remote flat-topped 
mountain in Venezuela 60 miles from the 
nearest settlement in the Amazonian jun- 
gle. There, with 24 other scientists who 
also collected plant and animal specimens 
unique to this ecological island, Benzing 
explored why some bromeliads are car- 
nivorous while some are not. The expedi- 
tion—during which Benzing was nearly 
marooned and his helicopter almost 
crashed into the side of a mountain—was 
reported by one of the journalists who ac- 
companied the scientists in the May 1985 
issue of the Smithsonian. Another of the 
journalists wrote an article about it for the 
July/August issue of Science 85. 

Why is Benzing at Oberlin? Because, he 
says, it is a place where he can be an ac- 
tive professional tropical biologist without 
dealing with the bureaucratic mecha- 
nisms more prevalent at universities. He 
also values Oberlin for the close contact it 
affords with good students and col- 
leagues. And he finds that explaining 
things to students has a “remarkable way 
of clicking things” in his own mind and 
helping him see things in a different rela- 
tionship. 

His greatest teaching satisfaction comes 
from working with students who enter a 
field of interest similar to his. He derives a 
great deal of pleasure seeing such former 
students at professional meetings, and 
when they become close friends as well as 
colleagues, he delights in his impact hav- 
ing been personal as well as academic. 

Several of his students have been help- 
ful as research assistants, he says. Some 
have collected and helped to analyze 
data. Many illustrations and photographs 
he has used in his papers have been done 
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by students; and a quarter of all the pa- 
pers he has published have been coau- 
thored by students. Such student help 
means he can publish findings faster. He 
remembers a few former students particu- 
larly. 

Ned Friedman ’81 is now a fifth-year 
doctoral student in botany at the Univer- 
sity of California—Berkeley. “We worked 
together for two and a half years while he 
was at Oberlin. We copublished a number 
of papers. He developed skills in electron 
microscopy that I never had the time to 
do,” Benzing says. 

Andrew Bent ’83 is studying molecular 
plant biology at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Page Owen ’85 is 
studying the structure and function of salt- 
secreting glands in plants at the Univer- 
sity of California—Riverside. Rick David- 
son ’80 is at the University of North 
Carolina State. 

Students also accompany him into the 
field. David Bermudes ’83, now in gradu- 
ate school at Boston University, went with 
him to Ecuador to collect orchids and 
other epiphytes. Betsy Berkhardt ’82, 
now working in the Harvard University 
biological laboratories and studying for- 
estry at a college in the East, accompa- 
nied him to Venezuela when he was there 
to study the adaptive biology of brocchi- 
nia, a primitive bromeliad. 

Given Benzing’s preference to link to 
students through intense mutual interest, 
how did he wind up sponsoring Mary 
Jackson’s honors project? Jackson is not 
studying tropical biology; she is not help- 
ing Benzing with a paper or any of the 
other work students frequently do for 
him. Jackson approached Benzing in Au- 
gust 1985 with a project on which she had 
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David Benzing shows Mary Jackson how to use the College's microkjeldahl distillation appa- 
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already set her heart and mind: studying 
Amish agriculture. She was casting about 
for a sponsor for her honors project at the 
same time she was combing every mind 
she could for advice on how to focus her 
interest into a workable project. Benzing’s 
knowledge of soil, sampling procedures, 
and the analytical methodology to work 
with plant nutrients provided a common 
meeting ground, giving Jackson both the 
sponsor and the focus she needed. 
Although it is unlikely that Jackson's 
work will further Benzing’s, he is willing 


to work with her from a sense of obliga- 
tion to her as a consumer of an Oberlin 
education. But Benzing was not taken 
kicking and screaming into this project, ei- 
ther. With enthusiasm he says, “She’s very 
bright, very able.” It would be unfair, he 
says, to try to coerce her or anyone else 
into doing a project other than the one in 
which the student is truly interested. On 
the other hand, if another student were to 
approach Benzing with a project only tan- 
gential to his expertise, his agreement to 
help would depend on the individual cir- 


MARY JACKSON: A Biology Honors Student 


Looks at Amish Agriculture 


by Paula Baymiller '75 


When writer/farmer Wendell Berry came 
to speak on the Oberlin campus in Febru- 
ary 1983 he unknowingly became the cat- 
alyst for a significant series of events that 
drew a biology professor, a student, and 
an Amish farmer into a venture that had 
never taken place before. Their joint ef- 
forts aim to answer the question whether 
the time-honored Amish method of con- 
ventional horse-drawn plow farming can 
compare to the modern method of no-till 
farming. 

It all began at a reception for Berry held 
after his Finney Chapel assembly talk on 
“People, Land, and Community.” Drawn 
to Berry’s attention was the presence of 
an Amish couple, an unusual sight at a lib- 
eral arts college. While Berry and the two 
Amish exchanged ideas about farming, 
another member of the audience, Profes- 
sor of Biology David Egloff, began formu- 
lating a plan that could offer Oberlin Col- 
lege students new academic insight and 
that would eventually alter the course of 
one student in particular, Mary Jackson. 

Before the Amish left, Egloff also spoke 
with them. The Amish Farmer* and 
Egloff agreed on the spot that to tour the 
Amish farm would be an educational op- 
portunity for Oberlin students, and they 
made plans for the professor to take a 
class on a field trip to the Amish farm. 
Two years later, in the spring of 1985, 
Egloff took his second field trip to the 
Amish farm with his Environmental Stud- 
ies 100 class. Jackson was a teaching assis- 
tant for the class. 

Although she came to the class with an 
interest in small farms, during the field 
trip she was particularly taken with the 
Amish reverence for land. She was also 
impressed with how successful this partic- 


*who preferred that his name not be used in this 
article 


ular farm operation appeared despite its 
reliance on techniques and equipment- 
design older than the farm itself. 

Recognizing that this experience was 
more than a passing academic interest for 
Jackson, Egloff suggested that she write a 
book on Amish agriculture since it had 
never been done before. He recom- 
mended that she do an honors project. 
That summer she applied for and re- 
ceived a grant from the Mellon Founda- 
tion to study Amish agriculture. In August 
she returned to the Holmes County (Ohio) 
farm to discuss her intentions with the 
Amish Farmer, who agreed to help her 
with the project if she would choose a spe- 
cific aspect of the agriculture to study. 

Now she had three organizational tasks 
before her: to narrow her focus of study, 
to arrange for course credit for her work, 
and to find a faculty sponsor. She asked 
Egloff and David Miller in the Biology De- 
partment for help. She also talked to 
members of the Environmental Studies 
Department, the Economics Department, 
the English Department, Wendell Berry, 
and Wes Jackson of the Land Institute in 
Kansas. Although all of the professors she 
approached were interested in the proj- 
ect, none had expertise in her area of 
study, and at Oberlin, as elsewhere, most 
professors are unwilling to advise an hon- 
ors student working outside their own 
fields of research. 

It was David Benzing, chairman of the 
Biology Department, who finally rescued 
Jackson by finding a thread that could 
connect her work with his expertise. 
What he found appealing in her proposal 
to study Amish agriculture was her inter- 
est in the long-term effects of Amish man- 
agement techniques on soil structure and 
fertility. He suggested that Jackson study 
the Amish farm along with another type 


cumstance. The student would need, as 
Jackson had, to have established other 
contacts and experience. 

Working closely with another person 
seems to require from Benzing a common 
zeal; perhaps what he saw in Jackson was 
the common trait of zealousness. “Scien- 
tific work is more than an occupation,” he 
says; “it’s a preoccupation, a compulsion.” 

To learn about Jackson’s compulsion, 
read the accompanying article, “Mary 
Jackson: A Biology Honors Student Looks 
at Amish Agriculture.” | 


of farm, performing specific tests to assess 
the comparative viability of the farming 
methods. 

From his own research Benzing knew 
soil and nutrients and could suggest some 
scientifically significant projects to help 
Jackson. Not only would he instruct her 
on general research techniques, but he 
would teach her how to run certain spe- 
cific experiments, such as those to deter- 
mine nitrogen content in plants. After five 
months of working together, Jackson says 
it was a good match. 

“T have a lot of respect for him,” she 
says of Benzing. “He’s such an accom- 
plished researcher himself. He can always 
point out the weaknesses in my line of 
thinking. And he is so excited about what 
he’s doing—about plants—that I have 
even become really interested in tropical 
botany,” she says. “He’s always accessible, 
always encouraging, and sincerely inter- 
ested in what I am doing and what I plan 
to do next. He’s just been a big help all 
around.” 

Now that she had an advisor and a plan, 
Jackson talked with agronomists at the 
Ohio Agricultural Research and Develop- 
ment Center in Wooster, Ohio, as well as 
three other soil scientists in the United 
States and Canada to develop ideas for 
testing the soil for the long-term effects of 
different farming methods. A call to the 
Holmes County Soil Conservation Service 
gave her the name of a Holmes County 
farmer whose land had been under the 
modern no-till farming method for six 
years and had the same soil type, slope, 
and yields as the Amish farm. In this way, 
differences in soil characteristics could be 
attributed more reasonably to the differ- 
ent farming practices employed on the 
two farms. 

In no-till farming, equipment ideally 
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runs through the field twice in an entire 
growing season; once to plant and apply 
fertilizer and pesticides and once to har- 
vest. Compared to conventional plow- 
tractor farming, the no-till method pro- 
duces less soil compaction, decreases 
erosion due to the continual presence of 
crop residues on the soil, cuts down on 
fuel costs, and saves labor. The Soil Con- 
servation Service is convinced that the 
no-till method is also better for the soil 
and more cost-effective than traditional 
horse-drawn plowing practiced by the 
Amish. 

Many Amish disagree. Amish farmers 
are not concerned with adopting labor- 
saving techniques because an abundance 
of help is built into their large extended 
families and community. Cutting fuel costs 
is hardly a relevant issue for farmers who 
do not use tractors. It’s likewise difficult to 
imagine how the Amish could cut other 
costs with the no-till method. To change to 
no-till farming would mean purchasing a 
new planter for $4000, spending $35 to 
$40 per acre for chemicals to eradicate 
weeds, and buying special, more expen- 
sive, seeds. At the 120-acre Amish farm 
that Jackson is studying, $14 were spent 
for herbicides in 1985. Not per acre. Alto- 
gether. 

The consistently abundant and _ high- 
quality crop-yields of Amish farms lead 


most Amish to believe that their farming 
techniques are good for the soil. 

On the Amish farm that Jackson is 
studying, weeds are controlled with mini- 
mal herbicide use, a fact the farmer attrib- 
utes to crop rotation and good timing. If 
the land is plowed and planted at the right 
times, he says, weeds don’t grow because 
the crop plants crowd them out. He has 
never used insecticides, relying instead on 
a healthy population of natural insect 
predators—birds, spiders, and other 
“good insects.” He fears that the use of 
pesticides, besides being costly, is danger- 
ous to his children and would harm the 
beneficial insects and the huge population 
of barn swallows that find shelter under 
the eaves of his barn. 

He uses very little artificial fertilizer be- 
cause a large and steady supply of ma- 
nure (15 tons per acre annually) is pro- 
duced by the 23 cows, six horses, several 
hogs, and many chickens on the farm. In 
addition, the traditional Amish rotation of 
corn, oats, wheat, and hay incorporates 
additional nutrients when the hay crop is 
plowed under prior to planting corn. Ona 
no-till farm of equal size 400 pounds of 
artificial fertilizer are required per acre. 

Jackson has learned that the Soil Con- 
servation Service estimates by the Uni- 
versal Soil Loss Equation that Amish 
farms situated on sloped ground lose 


about 15 tons of soil per acre each year 
and that this loss is attributed to plowing 
the land. The SCS uses this erosion rate to 
try to convince Amish farmers to switch 
to no-till. Jackson questioned the Amish 
farmer on this point and he insisted that 
these numbers can’t be true. 

“If we've been losing 15 tons per acre 
each year for the 200 years we’ve been 
on these farms, we should have no topsoil 
left. Yet our farms are productive,” he 
says. Periodically, after storms, the Amish 
Farmer checks for soil runoff as evi- 
denced by muddy water in drainage 
ditches and siltation accumulation in gul- 
leys. He has not yet found any. 

Jackson hypothesizes that the inconsis- 
tency between the SCS numbers and the 
apparent healthy condition of the Amish 
farm could be explained by the beneficial 
effects of horse-drawn agriculture that are 
not accounted for in the Universal Soil 
Loss Equation. 

She asserts that the Amish tradition of 
plowing with horses instead of heavy ma- 
chinery lessens soil compaction. Lower 


Mary Jackson talks with the Amish Farmer 
on his land. During her honors project Jack- 
son developed an appreciation for the Amish 
philosophy and religious beliefs that inspire 
commitment to nurture the land for future 
generations. 
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compaction means increased infiltration 
and less erosion from runoff. Erosion may 
also be greatly reduced because the soil is 
regularly replenished with such huge 
amounts of organic matter on the Amish 
farm. Cover crops are grown each season 
to put nutrients back into the soil and to 
protect the soil from the elements over 
winter. 

Jackson set up seven major experi- 
ments to test her hypothesis. The first was 
an infiltration study, where she deter- 
mined the rate at which water soaks into 
the soil over a 12- to 16-hour period. This 
would indicate the degree to which rain 
water runs off the field carrying valuable 
soil as well as important nutrients and ex- 
pensive chemical herbicides and fertil- 
izers. Infiltration rate is also a measure of 
the soil’s capacity to collect water for use 
by the crop. 

She chose a corn field on each farm for 
the study. To begin, she hammered steel 
cylinders, constructed by workers in the 
College’s physical plant, four inches into 
the ground at each testing site. The first 
ring, from which measurements were 
taken, was 14 inches in diameter and 12 
inches high, and was placed inside an- 
other ring eight inches wider. Water in this 
outer ring saturated the surrounding soil 
to ensure that the water in the measure- 
ment ring was traveling vertically rather 
than laterally into dry soil. She kept a con- 
stant head of water on the soil inside the 
inner ring by admitting water from a tank 
through a siphon regulated by a carbu- 
retor float valve. By measuring the 
amount of water needed to keep the tank 
filled she could determine how quickly 
water soaked into the soil. Preliminary 
results showed that water infiltration on 
the Amish farm was seven times greater 
than on the no-till farm. 

Although Jackson sent some soil sam- 
ples to the Research Extension Analytical 
Laboratories in Wooster, where its staff 
used sophisticated equipment to deter- 
mine soil alkalinity, cation exchange, and 
mineral content, she did other analyses in 


a laboratory in Oberlin’s Kettering Sci- 
ence Building. Using the Kjeldahl method 
(a standard laboratory experimentation 
technique) she analyzed corn-crop sam- 
ples for nitrogen after putting them 
through a lengthy process of drying, 
grinding, and homogenizing. In an alka- 
line phosphatase assay, she measured the 
amount of microbial activity in soil sam- 
ples from both farms. She used a constant- 
volume core sampler and gravimetric 
methods to determine bulk density, poros- 
ity, and hydraulic conductivity of the soil. 

With the bulk of her laboratory work 
complete, Jackson’s raw data show that in 
all areas of her study, the soil on the 
Amish farm has equal or greater sustaina- 
bility for crop production than that on the 
no-till farm, but statistical treatment of the 
data remains to be done. 

Where will Mary Jackson go with her 
information? For the remainder of the se- 
mester she will complete her laboratory 
experiments, run statistical analyses of 
the data, and continue to study soil-sci- 
ence literature to try to draw conclusions 
from the data. In preparation for a public 
seminar she will give toward the end of 
the spring semester to comply with her 
grant requirement, she is collecting infor- 
mation from the two farmers on the his- 
tory of their land, the methods they have 
used in farming, and the equipment they 
employ to accomplish similar tasks. 

To meet honors-study requirements, 
she will give a second public seminar this 
April, specifically on the research, and 
will defend her thesis before members of 
a subcommittee she selected: Benzing, 
Egloff, Miller, and Robert Thompson of 
the Chemistry Department. The subcom- 
mittee has turned out to be “tremendous 
support,’ Jackson says. Egloff sends 
books and articles with notes saying, 
“Take a look at this.” A variety of Amish 
publications and soil-science news has left 
Egloff’s hands and found its way under 
Jackson’s laboratory door. Miller gives 
Jackson moral support in dealing with 
personal contacts Jackson must make. 


ALUMINUM: The Classic Case 
of Student-Professor Alliance 


Less than eight months after his gradua- 
tion from Oberlin—on February 23, 
1886—Charles Martin Hall discovered the 
electrolytic process for extracting alumi- 
num from its oxide. His discovery of an 
inexpensive, practical way to produce 
aluminum transformed the status of the 
metal from precious to staple, and his suc- 


cess aS an inventor and entrepreneur ben- 


efited the College in ways that continue in 
importance. 

On the 100th anniversary of Hall's dis- 
covery, Professor Norman Craig recre- 
ated Hall's original experiment on the 
campus. Through May the College will be 
commemorating Hall's discovery and the 
professor-student relationship that helped 
produce it. (See “Jappan Square Note- 


“Whenever he sees me, he always asks 
how the project is going and whether he 
can help in any way,’ says Jackson. 
Thompson has made many analytical de- 
vices available to Jackson. With his super- 
vision, she has used ovens and scales in 
the chemistry laboratories. The group 
meets formally twice a semester for up- 
dating on the project. 

But Jackson is not through with her 
study. The idea of writing a book is still in 
the back of her mind. In the forefront, 
however, is her desire to begin a more 
comprehensive, detailed endeavor that 
would focus on 40 farms instead of two, 
giving more scientific credibility to the 
data she has already collected. “After all, | 
am only a college senior with a limited 
amount of time and equipment. A thor- 
ough study needs to be done,” she says. 

Jackson would like to come back to 
Oberlin for a fifth year if she can receive 
funding for the continuation of her proj- 
ect. Although equipment is lacking, and 
there are no agronomists in Oberlin, she 
favors the location, especially the liberal 
arts setting. She sees a need for scientists 
who can “approach agricultural issues 
from a liberal arts framework, as agricul- 
tural schools generally promote the most 
technologically sophisticated methods 
with little appreciation for the complex 
social and environmental effects. 

“Social and moral implications aside, | 
really don’t know whether no-till would 
be better or worse for the soil of Amish 
farms. | am in this because up to now 
there has been no research in traditional 
horse-drawn agriculture. I'd like to find 
out whether it is really as bad for the soil 
as the Soil Conservation Service suggests. 
Whatever the results are,” she says, “I am 
in this because I want to learn the tech- 
niques and learn to do meaningful re- 
search.” L] 


“Mary Jackson: A Biology Honors Student Looks at Amish Agricul- 
ture,” by Paula Baymiller, copyright 1986 by Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine. 


book” in this issue.—Ed.) 

Hall hit upon the successful reduction 
method for obtaining aluminum while 
working in a woodshed behind his fami- 
ly’s home on East College Street. A major 
factor making it possible for this 22-year- 
old inventor fresh out of college to make a 
scientific breakthrough of this magnitude 
was Hall's mentor relationship with 
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Oberlin chemistry professor Frank Fan- 
ning Jewett. 

Jewett was a teacher of chemistry with 
worldwide experience, fully conversant 
with the latest trends and discoveries in 
the field; he had done his undergraduate 
work and some graduate study at Yale, 
did two more years of graduate work at 
one of Europe’s leading centers of chemi- 
cal research—the University of Goet- 
tingen in Germany, and then worked with 
Wolcott Gibbs, a renowned chemistry pro- 
fessor at Harvard. Jewett came to Oberlin 
directly from Japan, where he had served 
for four years as professor of chemistry in 
Tokyo's Imperial University. 

As a youth Charles Martin Hall had 
learned some chemistry by reading a 
textbook found on the shelves of his min- 
ister-father’s study and by doing experi- 
ments at home. An avid reader in many 
fields, he also followed closely the popular 
literature of invention in Scientific Ameri- 
can. Young Hall already knew about the 
romance of aluminum when, as a fresh- 
man in the College in the fall of 1880, he 
went to Cabinet Hall (on a site just south of 
Peters Hall) to obtain some items for his 
experiments at home. There he met Pro- 
fessor Jewett. 

Hall did not take a formal course in 
chemistry until two years later, but under 
Jewett’s guidance he worked on alumi- 
num chemistry in Jewett’s laboratory in 
Cabinet Hall and in his own laboratory at 
home. When he took the chemistry 
course in 1882-83, Hall reportedly saw a 
sample of aluminum that Jewett dis- 
played, and heard Jewett discuss the 
chemistry of aluminum, predicting the 
fortune that awaited the person who de- 
vised an econominal method for winning 
aluminum from its oxide ore. 

To accomplish his successful invention, 
Hall had not only to devise the method to 
isolate aluminum metal but also to fabri- 
cate most of his apparatus and prepare 
many of his chemicals. For example, he 
prepared aluminum oxide from alum and 
washing soda, which were common 
household substances. In this he was 
helped by his older sister, Julia Hall, who 
had studied chemistry at the College and 
who followed his experiments closely. (Ju- 
lia’s close attention, along with Jewett’s 
association, were to prove crucial in testi- 
mony leading to Hall’s winning the U.S. 
patent for aluminum reduction, which 
was contested by Paul Héroult, a French 
inventor who discovered the process 
nearly simultaneously.) 

Hall went on to co-found the Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company, which later became 
known as Alcoa, and died a multi-million- 
aire in 1914. 
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What became of Jewett? He continued 
to encourage, advise, and help Hall even 
after Hall graduated, but meanwhile he 
devoted considerable energies to Oberlin. 
In the community he served on the Town 
Council for a number of years, played a 
major role in developing the original mu- 
nicipal water treatment plant, and acted 
as the official U.S. weather observer. He 
was also the long-time treasurer of the 
Home Missionary Society. In the College 
for 20 years he was the entire chemistry 
department, developing a full set of un- 
dergraduate courses and teaching hun- 
dreds of students each year. In 1895-96 he 
spent a sabbatical year in Berlin, where 
he advanced his knowledge of current 
chemistry and inspected modern labora- 
tories. Severance Chemical Laboratory, 
built to Jewett’s exact specifications and 
underwritten by the father of one of his 
students, represented another of his great 
contributions to the development of 
chemistry at Oberlin College. When it 
opened in 1901, the laboratory was 
among the best facilities for chemical sci- 
ence in any American college. Jewett re- 
tired from the faculty in 1912 after 32 
years of service. He and Hall enjoyed an 
enduring friendship throughout their 
lives. 

In gratitude to Oberlin, Hall bequeathed 
one-third of his estate to the College. 
Nearly half of Oberlin’s current endow- 
ment of $161.7 million can be traced to 
the Hall bequest, and so can Hall Audito- 
rium and the arboretum, the oriental rug 
and Chinese porcelain collections in the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, the Col- 
lege’s acquisition of the finest 19th-cen- 
tury mansion in town (Johnson House, 
now used as a residence hall) and the cre- 
ation and maintenance of Tappan Square. 

Hall’s continuing influence can be felt 
not only in Oberlin but also in higher edu- 
cation worldwide. One-sixth of his estate 
went to Berea College in Kentucky; an- 
other one-sixth went to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, largely for the educa- 
tion of blacks; and the remaining 
one-third went to fund education in Asia 
and the eastern Mediterranean nations. In 
all, some 22 institutions received endow- 
ment funds through this last one-third of 
the estate, including the Harvard-Yen- 
ching Asian Studies Institute and the 
Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association. [| 


This account includes excerpts from an 
article by chemistry professor Norman 
Craig, “Aluminum, Chemistry, and 
Oberlin College,” which appeared in the 
November 24, 1983, edition of the Ob- 


server, Oberlin’s faculty and staff 


newspaper. 


Charles Martin Hall 


David Ranney’s 
Medical Target Practice 


Research physician David Ranney ’65 ts using 
magnetic force with powerful drugs to treat 
serious diseases—safely. 


David Ranney '65 prepares to inject a rat’s 
tail vein with a drug he will restrict to the 
rat's lungs with a magnet. The magnet—the 
cylinder with a conical end—is shown in the 
photograph just in back of the rat. Someday 
humans may undergo a similar therapy, one 
that promises to greatly reduce the side ef- 
fects of drugs. 


a 


Severe side effects of drugs—loss of hair, 
eating disorders, lack of energy—present 
themselves as unwelcome tradeoffs for 
the control or cure of disease. Such side 
effects resulting from drug therapy for 
life-threatening infections and tumors 
may be reduced markedly in the near fu- 
ture. The work of David Ranney ’65 is one 
reason why. 

And magnets may be how. Ranney’s 
work is a break with the history of the 
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most drugs are given to combat seri- 


ous diseases. 

Until the past decade, most of the drugs 
developed by medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal researchers to treat major diseases 
have been those given orally or by injec- 
tion. Most of these medicines circulate 
freely through the body, having their ef- 
fect on a diseased organ or region more 
or less as they make their way through 
the body’s entire blood system. 

But, says Ranney, who earned his M.D. 
degree with honors from Case Western 
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Reserve University in 1969 and studied 
further at Stanford University, when a 
drug is taken orally or by the usual kind of 
injection and allowed to circulate freely, 
only about 1/2 percent of it reaches its 
target: the diseased tissue. The rest is 
wasted and often toxic. 

“Fighting a tumor with a freely circulat- 
ing drug,” he says, “is like waxing your 
kitchen floor by standing at the front door 
and dumping a tub of wax into the house. 
Most of the wax will end up on the carpet, 
but some of it will get to the kitchen and 
wax it. In [the case of a tumor], the carpet 
is the liver, the gastrointestinal tract, the 
immune system, [and] the hair that falls 
OULZ ARS 

Drugs that have passed governmental 
testing, and that are available either over 
the counter or by prescription, have been 
judged to be relatively safe when adminis- 
tered properly. But because of their life- 
threatening side effects, some drugs can- 
not be given in a freely circulating way in 
high enough dosages or over enough time 
to treat effectively the diseases for which 
they are intended. 

Ranney is one of the researchers who, 
over the past few years, have begun to 
investigate and develop safe ways to use 
the more dangerous drugs to treat resist- 
ant diseases such as serious infections, 
cancer, and immunodeficiencies. 

These researchers have found that a 
fruitful technique to reduce both toxicity 
and side effects has been to send these 
drugs directly to the specific area that is 
diseased, rather than allow them to circu- 
late through the entire body. When a drug 
is targeted this way, much smaller doses 
can be directed to the area that needs 
treatment, and with only a small amount 
wasted, very little of the drug circulates 
throughout the body. Targeting drugs and 
controlling their release over time are 
two of the newest and hottest topics in 
drug research today. And Ranney is in the 
thick of it. 

As director of the Laboratory of Tar- 
geted Diagnosis and Therapy in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Health Science Center's 
Department of Pathology in Dallas, he has 
conducted laboratory experiments with 
rats that have shown that drugs can be 
directed to disease sites by magnets 
placed outside the body. 

In an experiment that was the basis of a 
cover story for Science magazine last Jan- 
uary, Ranney injected rats’ bloodstreams 
with tiny spheres of protein that were 
one-twentieth the size of red blood cells. 
The spheres, called microspheres or mi- 
crocarriers, contained magnetite (an iron 
oxide compound) and a peptide (a kind of 
hormone) that attracts white blood cells. 
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After injection into the bloodstream, a 
magnet outside the rats’ bodies captured 
the microspheres in lung capillaries and 
drew them into the lung tissues, where 
the peptide could summon infection-fight- 
ing white blood cells. Ranney’s technique, 
which was enhanced by timed release of 
the peptide, had, he says, “one of the high- 
est levels of targeting of any system de- 
vised—50 to 80 percent of the hormone 
reached the targeted tissue.” 

When Ranney was teaching at North- 
western University about eight years ago, 
he, two of his medical students (Kenneth 
Widder and Andrew Senyei), and other 
faculty members co-developed a similar 
technique to deliver an anticancer drug, 
Adriamycin, to tumors in rats. Freely cir- 
culating Adriamycin poisons the heart 
muscle, so its use sometimes must be dis- 
continued before a tumor is thoroughly 
reduced lest a person’s life be in danger 
more from the treatment than from the 
disease. 

But when trapped in microspheres and 
limited to the area of the tumor, the total 
body dose can be reduced by a factor of 
10. In experiments with rats, a dose one- 
tenth the size of the normal chemother- 
apy dose caused complete regression of 
tumors in 92 percent of the animals. This 
technology has been transferred to a ma- 
jor pharmaceutical house and has 
reached an advanced stage of animal test- 
ing. 

Magnetic force has a dual role in Ran- 
ney’s research. Not only does it direct the 
drug to the site of the disease, but it pulls 
the microspheres out of the bloodstream 
so that the drug can be released over time 
in the tissue. (Because the drug is released 
over time, toxicity to the normal cells in 
the diseased tissue is minimized.) The 
magnet is kept over the diseased tissue 
only for the length of time required for the 
microspheres to enter the tissue: normally 
about 15 minutes. (Depending on its de- 
sign, the drug can continue to be released 
from the microspheres for as long as 40 
hours if necessary.) The initial 15 minutes 
of magnetic capture are crucial, Ranney 
says. 

“Think of the body as two test tubes,” 
he says. “One is the blood system, and the 
other is body tissue. Usually only a small 
fraction of drugs will cross from the blood 
system into the tissues. The drug nor- 
mally is swept away by the bloodstream 
into the liver, spleen, and bone marrow 
(the organs that regularly cleanse the 
blood).” But with Ranney’s method, after 
the drug has been injected “upstream” 
from the target site (where normal blood 
flow helps send it toward the target), the 
magnet captures and holds the drug-bear- 


ing microspheres within the capillaries, 
the smallest blood vessels, which are lo- 
cated in the tissue. Here the blood-flow 
rate is slow enough to be overcome by 
the magnetic force, which drags the mi- 
crospheres between and through the cap- 
illary walls into the tissues. 

The side effects of the microspheres 
themselves have necessarily been a sub- 
ject of study in Ranney’s research. So far 
in his animal studies, Ranney has found 
the side effects slight and readily manage- 
able. The protein sphere that contains the 
drug is dissolved and absorbed by the 
body; the drug acts mainly in the target 
organ; and about 40 percent of the 
magnetite breaks down into a soluble 
form of iron that is excreted in the urine. 
Most of the remaining magnetite is 
coughed out by the lungs or removed by 
white blood cells and accumulated in the 
liver. Ranney says that in his studies, the 
residual magnetite does not inflame tissue 
or cause tumors. “We know also,” he says, 
“that coal miners who breathe in mag- 
netite can accumulate large quantities of 
the compound in their lungs for years 
without ill effects.” 

While the concept of targeting drugs or 
hormones by magnetic force is of interest 
in itself, other aspects of Ranney’s recent 
research are also noteworthy. His work 
with peptides was “the first time that a 
biomodulator, a substance that improves 
the host’s own response to disease, has 
been targeted with high efficiency 
through the bloodstream,” he says. 
Biomodulators are a kind of biopharma- 
ceutical, a drug that occurs naturally in 
the body. Although biopharmaceuticals 
are made by the body, they are not al- 
ways available in large enough quantities 
at the right place and the right time to 
control disease. In this relatively new and 
fast-growing area of knowledge, scientists 
are beginning to be able to produce nat- 
ural biopharmaceuticals by chemical syn- 
thesis or genetic engineering. (Interferon 
is an example of a relatively well known 
genetically engineered biopharmaceuti- 
cal that has promise for treatment of 
some cancers.) 

Magnetic microspheres may enhance 
other scientists’ research on products of 
genetic engineering. One product that is a 
likely candidate for Ranney’s technique, 
he says, is Interleukin 2, a biopharma- 
ceutical made by the body’s white blood 
cells and used in its semisynthetic form for 
experimental cancer treatment. When 
administered by conventional injection 
(or even when used outside the body in a 
more complicated method that activates a 
patient's white blood cells after they are 
removed and before they are returned by 
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transfusion) Interleukin 2 produces major 
side effects and resists being localized in 
the desired region of the body. 

Because a magnet can direct sub- 
stances to tissues to which the body’s nat- 
ural processes would not take them, Ran- 
ney’s work also has the potential to treat 
sequestered viruses such as those of the 
Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) or hepatitis. (Sequestered viruses 
are those that reside in certain tissues— 
such as those of the brain—normally inac- 
cessible to drugs.) 

Other eventual applications could in- 
clude selectively suppressing immune re- 
jection in organ transplants as well as 
treating severe localized infection and 
many common cancers. 

The process of moving scientific knowl- 
edge from discovery and invention to ap- 
plication is one that fascinates Ranney. 
While most academic researchers move 
on to other research after they have pub- 
lished their experimental results in a peer- 
reviewed journal, Ranney is one of a new 
breed of academic scientists who see tech- 
nology transfer not as an odious task to be 
left to others but as another important as- 
pect of the researcher's own responsibil- 
ity. 

Commercial interests can work with the 
results of basic research most effectively, 
Ranney says, if the scientific developers 
themselves have applied for patent pro- 
tection on the early results. The process 
takes “as long as writing 10 papers”—one 
reason that patent work is not done by 
many researchers. But usually only the in- 
ventor has the commercial incentive to 
obtain patent protection. Because most 
academicians do not have the time or in- 
stitutional support to go through this tax- 
ing process, and because exclusivity and 
licensing rights are lost when research 
results are published before they are pro- 
tected by patents, many good inventions 
are simply not picked up by outside com- 
mercial interests. Thus stymied, much re- 
search is not transferred into technology. 

Ranney works to prevent this outcome 
to research in which he is involved. With 
the potential benefit to human patients in 
mind, Ranney routinely files for patent 
protection or supports this process on be- 
half of his students and the university. 

Interested in the issue of technology 
transfer in general, Ranney belongs to a 
biotechnology-transfer cadre at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and is a member of the 
university's Patent Policy Committee. 
These groups have advised the Dallas 
Mayor's Task Force on Biotechnology. 
Ranney credits his experiences as an 
Oberlin College student for some of his in- 
terest in this form of communicating. 
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“Opportunities to have broad cultural 
exposure at Oberlin facilitated my inter- 
est in communicating science,” he says. 
Ranney says he developed language and 
communicating skills at Oberlin also by 
living his last two years on campus in the 
home of German professor Joseph Rei- 
chard and his wife, Anita. Spending time 
in language dormitories also was impor- 
tant to him, he says, in developing com- 
munication skills. Indeed, until his junior 
year Ranney considered majoring in Ger- 
man and going into a career in language 
rather than following the footsteps of his 
father and grandmother, both physicians. 
(A. Brooks Ranney 36, David Ranney’s fa- 
ther, practices obstetrics and gynecology 
in Yankton, South Dakota. He is the past 
chairman of obstetrics and gynecology at 
the University of South Dakota Medical 
School and a recent past president of the 
American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists.) 

After deciding on a chemistry major at 
Oberlin and a medical career, David's 
medical interests—at Case-Western Re- 
serve and, later, Stanford—turned first to- 
ward cardiovascular and transplantation 
surgery. Later he settled on academic 
medicine and pathology as his foci. He at- 
tributes his final choices in part to Oberlin 
professors who, he says, taught that many 
of his generation’s contributions to medi- 
cine would be in basic research and de- 
sign. 

He remembers William Renfrow in or- 
ganic chemistry for imparting his exten- 
sive experience in industrial-chemistry 
applications. This “had a major influence 
on my developing attitudes toward re- 
sponsibility for commercial transfer and 
development of academic biochemical 
technology.” Also influential in his aca- 
demic growth was chemistry professor 
Norman Craig’s approach: he is, Ranney 
says, interested in how students use 
knowledge. 

At Oberlin Ranney was, he says, im- 
bued with the importance of understand- 
ing the science behind phenomena. Pro- 
fessors emphasized mechanistic (basic) 
aspects of science, he says, but they also 
brought to class examples of industrial ap- 
plications. 

In his Oberlin chemistry classes, Ran- 
ney was introduced to the fledgling appli- 
cation of a chemical phenomenon called 
magnetic resonance.* QOberlin’s nuclear 
magnetic resonance spectrometer was 
(and still is) used to identify substances 
and their concentration by measuring the 


“Oberlin College, in 1963, was one of the first 
liberal arts colleges in the nation to purchase a 
nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometer. 


radio frequency absorbed by the nuclei of 
the substance. 

Recently Ranney has taken his experi- 
ence with magnetic material in the body 
and applied it to magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI). MRI is a new and rapidly 
growing medical diagnostic technique 
that makes use of the susceptibility (sensi- 
tivity) of the body’s atomic nuclei to mag- 
netic force in order to examine soft tissue 
without cutting into the body. Rather than 
the surgeon’s knife, the technique em- 
ploys electromagnetic fields to see what a 
particular live tissue section looks like. 

MRI detects chemical changes in and 
around the water molecules of body tis- 
sues. These changes occur early in dis- 
ease and cannot always be detected by 
standard X-rays. Under optimal condi- 
tions, tissue-changes about the size of the 
head of a pin can be detected with MRI. 
The process produces images on a screen. 
In many cases, production of the images 
relies on a chemical injected into the per- 
son’s body that improves (enhances) the 
visibility of the body area being exam- 
ined. Highlighting the bloodstream, tu- 
mor, or organ, these chemicals are called 
image-enhancing agents. 

In recent experiments, Ranney has 
teamed a magnetic substance (gadoli- 
nium, used in the first commercial image- 
enhancing agent) with microspheres to 
improve the original agent's ability to en- 
hance abdominal and cardiovascular im- 
ages. Rather than being led magnetically 
to a target after they are injected into the 
bloodstream, as in Ranney’s earlier exper- 
iments, the microspheres containing the 
image-enhancing agent are allowed to 
ride through the bloodstream to the 
body’s spontaneous uptake mecha- 
nisms—the liver, spleen, and bone mar- 
row. These locations are the prime ones 
physicians examine to detect and monitor 
early-stage abdominal tumors. 

Ranney’s microspheres have several 
advantages over conventionally prepared 
gadolinium. They are better at showing a 
contrast between a tumor and its immedi- 
ate surroundings; they enhance more or- 
gans (simple gadolinium preparations 
concentrate mainly in the kidney); and 
they circulate moderately longer in the 
bloodstream and concentrate for longer 
intervals in tumors, resulting in a longer 
time-window through which radiologists 
can produce enhanced organ images. The 
new agent is less toxic: compared to the 
simple agent, only one-fifth to one-tenth 
as much of the relatively toxic gadolinium 
must be injected intravenously. And, 
among still other advantages, it leaves the 
body relatively quickly, allowing radiolo- 
gists safely to repeat the procedure on the 
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same patient within a week or even sev- 
eral days. 

Because of the relative ease and speed 
of obtaining approval from the Food and 
Drug Administration for diagnostic (as op- 
posed to therapeutic) agents, Ranney’s re- 
search with MRI microspheres is likely to 
be applied in human cases earlier than 
will the research with magnetic drug tar- 
geting. Ranney expects the later stages of 
human testing with the imaging agent to 
take place in about two years. 

Ranney presented his. findings about 
microsphere-encapsulated gadolinium 
this past November at the 71st Scientific 
Assembly of the Radiological Society of 
North America. Over the course of his ca- 
reer, Ranney has published over 25 artic- 
les on his medical research, and the 1986 
edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica’s 
Health and Science Annual will feature his 
illustrations of magnetic drug targeting in 
a chapter titled “Sharpshooting the Body’s 
Ws.”"—L.K.G. 
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Magnetic force may someday help humans 
avoid the toxic side effects of anticancer 
drugs while they benefit from their tumor- 
destroying effects. Mixed with magnetite (an 
iron oxide) and albumen (a protein), the 
drug may be used to effectively treat inopera- 
ble pancreatic cancer, for example, by being 
injected through an arterial catheter into the 
main blood vessels and to the pancreas. A 
magnet positioned outside the body would 
then capture the drug mixture in the smallest 
blood vessels of the pancreas and pull it out 
into the tissues, where the drug then would 
be released over time while the rest of the 
body would be saved from the drug’s 
toxicity. 
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The Future of Science: 
Issues for Liberal Arts Colleges 


by Gerard Piel 


The country’s 48 best liberal arts colleges, 
Oberlin among them, launch more scien- 
tific careers than the best university col- 
leges, including the colleges of the Ivy 
League and of the 20 foremost research 
universities identified by the National 
Academy of Sciences. In order to main- 
tain this remarkable service these liberal 
arts colleges must somehow, in the next 
five years, nearly double the annual out- 
lay they commit to the teaching of sci- 
ence. They must carry through this daunt- 
ing task at a time when the public 
treasury and private treasuries, as well, 
accord a diminishing priority to education 
and science. They must succeed, how- 
ever, because the teaching of science is as 
necessary to the education of their stu- 
dents for citizenship as for careers in sci- 
ence. 

The present situation—the low priority 
accorded to education and to science in 
the American economy—is not to be 
blamed exclusively on the present na- 
tional administration. That administra- 
tion, it is true, has been deliberately bank- 
rupting the federal government in the 
name of free enterprise and the market 
process. It has systematically promoted 
divisive, selfish, short-term after-tax inter- 
ests against and at the cost of such com- 
munal, long-term tax-supported interests 
as education. On the one line of federal 
expenditure on which it has enthusiasti- 
cally pushed increases, it has fostered ap- 
plied research and development at heavy 
and still unreckoned cost to the vitality of 
science. 

Yet, though its heart is in the wrong 
place, the Reagan administration does not 
carry the whole or even the principal re- 
sponsibility for the reduced circumstances 


Mr. Piel is chairman of Scientific Ameri- 
can. This article is based on an address he 
gave in Oberlin June 9, 1985, at a meeting 
to discuss the report Educating America’s 
Scientists: The Role of the Research Col- 
leges, generated at Oberlin College. The 
meeting, attended by presidents and other 
representatives from the 48 colleges that 
produce most of the country’s scientists, 
was covered by national press media and 
in the Summer 1985 Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine, 


of education and science in our country. 
That is owing to 40 years of mismanage- 
ment, by all parties concerned, of the rela- 
tion between the federal government and 
higher education established during the 
Second World War and affirmed in its 
aftermath. 

Today, with federal agencies supplying 
nearly 80 percent of the support of sci- 
ence in the now so-called research univer- 
sities, we need to be reminded that the 
federal government once, that is before 
the war, spent no money—at all—on 
higher education and science. We need to 
be reminded also that, despite the cumu- 
lative outlay of nearly $30 billion by the 
federal treasury for university science, 
neither higher education nor science can 
claim a line of their own on the federal 
budget. That enormous flow of funds was 
skimmed from still more enormous ap- 
propriations for other purposes. 

Until the late 1960s more than half the 
money for science in our universities was 


go into the star-crossed launching of the 
NSF that helped to relegate it to relative 
obscurity and negligibility in the financing 
of science for nearly four decades. It com- 
mands now more than 10 percent of the 
total federal flow because it is charged to 
promote and finance a miscellany of mini- 
and mega-objectives primarily in the big 
research universities and not—as it was 
once dreamed it would—to respond to the 
initiatives of scientists in our universities 
and colleges. In this mode of financing sci- 
ence in our universities, the NSF can 
hardly be distinguished from the other ex- 
plicitly mission-oriented federal agencies. 

The first public concern about the con- 
sequences to higher education and sci- 
ence of the flow of federal funds on these 
improvised and unexamined terms came 
not from the universities nor from the sci- 
entific community but from Congress. A 
succession of hearings in each of the four 
decades, under the leadership of Henry 
Reuss, Carl Elliott, Emilio Daddario, and 


In sum, science is central to liberal arts education; there can 


be none without tt. 


supplied by the military and the paramili- 
tary agencies. They came to be outdone 
during the past 15 years by the misnamed 
health agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Now the military are returning to 
primacy again, with $100 million re- 
served for university science in the ex- 
travagant expenditures proposed for the 
lunatic Strategic Defense—or Star Wars— 
Initiative. 

Until the last few years the National Sci- 
ence Foundation claimed little more than 
©. percent of the federal funds for univer- 
sity science. It can be argued that this is 
the line for science in the federal budget; 
the National Science Foundation is the 
agency created by Congress for the sup- 
port of university science and science ed- 
ucation. It can be shown, however, that 
even the paltry expenditures laid out here 
were induced by the promise, not of the 
understanding that is science, but merely 
of the utility of science in service of some 
ulterior, extraneous motive. We need not 


now Don Fuqua, have raised the hazards 
of mission-imposed objectives as against 
the spontaneous initiative of the scientist, 
of short-term versus long-term support, of 
the new Gresham’s law that drives out ba- 
sic in favor of applied research, of the cost 
to education of research, of the concen- 
tration of federal funds in a few universi- 
ties. From the scientific community and 
university leadership these hearings drew 
testimony only to the perfection of a new 
“permanent interrelated partnership” of 
the government and the universities. At 
the suggestion that there might be need 
for a national science policy, these wit- 
nesses opted for no policy. 

The policy of no policy, they hoped, 
would insulate the universities from poli- 
tics. Better the dozen or so mission-ori- 
ented granting agencies than one Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Better the 
project grant administered by peer re- 
view than the institutional grant that 
would be “legislated by formula and ad- 
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ministered by log-rolling.” Better the 
closed politics of negotiation with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal government 
than the open politics of legislation in the 
Congress. For 35 years the spokesmen for 
university science have affirmed the judg- 
ment declared by Harry Truman when he 
vetoed in 1948 the legislation they de- 
signed for a national science foundation. 
Betrayed in that design, he said, was “a 
distinct lack of faith in democratic pro- 
cesses.” 

Thanks to the policy of no policy, uni- 
versity science now has no constituency 
to advance its claims in a national admin- 
istration that has no ties, not even lines of 
communication, to the university estab- 
lishment. No satisfaction can be taken in 
the knowledge that the university col- 
leges now find themselves sharing the 
straightened circumstances of the inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges. 

To double and double again the means 
required to teach science, the indepen- 
dent liberal arts colleges must go beyond 
the argument that steady supply of “high- 
est-ability, fully-trained scientific minds” 
from their colleges will help sustain the 
country’s continued leadership in world 
science and technology. The Congress 
and the electorate have heard that argu- 
ment from other quarters. The liberal arts 
colleges have their own mission to assert, 
their own claims to make. 

In the first place, they have a prior obli- 
gation that overrides any service they can 
give the country. That obligation is to 
their students. What is wanted in a self- 
governing society is self-governing citi- 
zens. If citizens are sovereign, they can 
yield judgment and conscience to no ex- 
ternal authority. The way to autonomy is 
the path to the ground of knowledge. 
That way lies straighter and shorter 
through the natural sciences. The evi- 
dence comes more plainly from these dis- 
ciplines; Murphy’s laws teach us that facts 
kick. The ambiguity of the evidence in 
other realms demands maturity and years 
of experience for sorting and assessment. 
In these realms, as well, the judgment 
necessary can be fortified by early experi- 
ence of the work of science. In sum, sci- 
ence is central to liberal arts education; 
there can be none without it. 

Abounding evidence shows that our 
country needs, ahead of top-quality scien- 
tists, a larger supply of self-governing citi- 
zens. The linear feet of shelving in our 
bookstores, the column inches in our 
press, and the hours of electromagnetic 
channel time that are devoted to the mys- 
tic, the psychic, and the occult give evi- 
dence that an alarming number of our fel- 
low citizens cannot tell sense from 
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nonsense. Single-issue pressure groups 
that substitute feeling for thinking domi- 
nate our politics. On such vital issues as 
energy and the arms race the American 
people share no common body of knowl- 
edge nor mode of judgment to form con- 
sensus. The installation of nuclear power, 
so essential to reduce acid rain and the 
effluence that may bring on the carbon- 
dioxide winter half a century from now, is 
halted by nameless fear transferred to 
electromagnetic radiation from more tra- 
ditional objects of superstitution. 

As important as the education of scien- 
tists, is the education in science of the 
much larger number of students who take 
refuge in the arts and humanities. These 
casualties of our elementary and second- 
ary schools began to hate and to run from 
science and mathematics in the third 
grade. The hole in their heads is not to be 
filled by the single course in science now 
exacted of them in college, not by the in- 
troductory course in a science that leads 
on to a degree in that subject, and not by 
the topical newspaper-reader’s course in 
ecology. As James Bryant Conant ob- 
served, “... the remedy does not lie ina 
greater dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation among nonscientists.” Science, he 
declared, “is the sum total of the potential 
findings of scientists working in their labo- 
ratories; it is their plans, hopes, ambitions 
in the process of realization, week after 
week, year after year, that is the essence 
of modern science.” Education in science 
in Conant’s view requires the experience 
of science. 

When the liberal arts colleges have de- 
signed courses that supply experience in 
science, their faculties might well con- 
sider what minimum 10 or 15 basic con- 
cepts in science ought to be in the under- 
standing of every educated person. The 
exercise could be a bracing one. It might 
start up in the natural sciences a kind of 
Bourbaki movement with consequences 
as wide as from that movement in mathe- 
matics. 

Integration of science in the liberal arts 
curriculum requires a still deeper over- 
haul of higher learning. Taught in igno- 
rance of science, for the most part, the hu- 
manities convey a deeply false picture of 
human identity and experience. 

Consider, for example, the common vi- 
sion of history. It is written and taught as 
the eternally repetitive drama of man 
against man. As Alfred North Whitehead 
observed of the corresponding notion of 
freedom: 

That is a thorough mistake. The massive habits 
of physical nature, its iron laws, determine the 
scene for the sufferings of men. Birth and death, 
heat, cold, hunger, separation, disease, the gen- 
eral impracticability of purpose all bring their 


quota to imprison the souls of women and 
men .... The essence of freedom is the practica- 
bility of purpose .... The literary exposition of 
freedom deals mainly with its frills. The Greek 
myth is more to the point. Prometheus did not 
bring mankind freedom of the press. He brought 
fire. 

We take the accident of our place and 
time as our due. As tourists, for example, 
we imagine ourselves happily at home in 
the English manor house or romantically 
employed on the battlements of a Rhine- 
land Festung. We do not remind ourselves 
that, more likely, those battlements 
looked down upon the backs of our for- 
bears, that the enclosure of the manor 
lands relocated our grandfathers and 
grandmothers to the city slums. It is the 
very recent and on-going event of the sci- 
entific-industrial revolution that popular- 
ized the practicability of purpose in west- 
ern societies, qualifying us as citizens, and 
brought the ideal of self-government in 
sight. Students with a better understand- 
ing of the nature of the freedom to which 
they are born would have a deeper sense 
of their obligations in a world in which the 
practicability of purpose remains denied 
to three-quarters of their fellow humans. 

An understanding of science would 
have a parallel effect upon the learning 
and teaching of philosophy. In school phi- 
losophy the inductive method of science 
still lacks respectability. It offers no proof 
to match the certainty of deductive logic. 
The news has not yet crossed the imper- 
meable membrane dividing the arts and 
sciences that uncertainty—what Willard 
Quine* has called the letting slip of false- 
hood—has been demonstrated in the axi- 
oms of arithmetic. We must learn to live 
without certainty. It turns out we have but 
one way of knowing. That is by the uncer- 
tain method of science. 

How do we know what is true? It is by 
the consensus of the community whose 
most doubting members have taken the 
trouble to convince themselves. The pol- 
ity of science that prizes freedom, open- 
ness, and tolerance gives us our best 
model of national societies and of the in- 
ternational order concerted in the labors 
of peace. 

The country will thank liberal arts col- 
leges for the education of citizens pre- 
pared for the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment. The scientific workforce the 
colleges contribute, it will accept as a bo- 
nus on their accomplishment of that mis- 
sion. Since the executive department is 
not disposed or prepared to hear their 
case, liberal arts colleges will do best by 
taking it to the electorate and the Con- 
gress. [| 
*Willard Quine graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1930.—Ed. 


Summertime, and the Campus is Jumpin 


Performing Arts at Oberlin is an unprecedented summer program 
expected to bring thousands of visitors to campus this year. 


by Lauren Shohet '86 


A thriving community of artists and stu- 
dents will enliven Oberlin this summer 
with the inauguration June 15 of Perform- 
ing Arts at Oberlin—Summer 86, the first 
comprehensive summer performing arts 
program in the College’s 153-year history. 

Designed to appeal to high-school stu- 
dents, high-school teachers, and others in- 
terested in the performing arts, the mag- 
nificent array of activities promises to put 
the College in a position to reap its own 
rewards to boot by interesting potential 
students in Oberlin and by making more 
of the public aware of Oberlin’s cultural 
richness. 

The Baroque Performance Institute 
(BPI), a summer tradition, will be comple- 
mented by a number of other institutes 
and workshops—including the Ohio Bal- 
let at Oberlin and the Oberlin Theater In- 
stitute with resident professional Ameri- 
can and Royal Shakespeare actors. 

Not only will the scope of the program 
enliven the summer months for local au- 
diences, but it should also foster a dy- 
namic community of young performers, 
says Henry Duckham, director of exter- 
nal affairs for the conservatory and pro- 
gram coordinator for the conservatory 
events. 

The Ohio Ballet at Oberlin program, the 
Oberlin Theater Institute, and eight con- 
servatory institutes and workshops form a 
base of performing-arts activities that to- 
gether should “transform the summer 
months,’ says Associate Dean David 
Love. President S. Frederick Starr be- 
lieves that the conglomerate of programs 
represents “a major contribution to the 
quality of life in Lorain County . . . .While 
each separate component of this project is 


Senior Lauren Shohet will graduate in 
May 1987 with two degrees (A.B. and 
B.M.) and three majors: English, compara- 
tive literature, and harpsichord perform- 
ance. She writes frequently for the Ob- 


server, Oberlin College's faculty and staff 


newspaper, where she covers news of the 
conservatory. She plans to pursue her 
Ph.D. degree in English. 
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impressive,” he says, “the whole will de- 
finitely be greater than the sum of its 
parts ....The full potential of this innova- 
tive federation of arts institutes will be- 
come apparent only over time.” 

Love hopes a kind of synergy will de- 
velop among all the performing arts pro- 
grams. “We'll have high-powered stu- 
dents, all interested in the performing 
arts, all here at once for a length of 
time... .It seems to me that can only 
make the experience more positive for 
them,” he says. “This summer, the interac- 
tion will be informal. We're establishing a 
base, giving ourselves some experience in 
running the institutes... .Later, we can 
coordinate things in a more complex 
way.” 

The Ohio Ballet, recently hailed by 
the New York Times as among the finest 
American ballet companies outside of 
New York, will conduct its first-ever edu- 
cational program at Oberlin this summer 
under the direction of artistic director 
Heinz Poll. The Ohio Ballet performed for 
the first time in Oberlin during a three- 
day October 1985 residency. Now in its 
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Heinz Poll, artistic director of the Ohio Ballet, rehearses dancer Debra Force in Cascade. Poll 


11th professional year, Ohio Ballet is the 
resident professional company at the Uni- 
versity of Akron and has 22 dancers. 

The three-week program for advanced 
and advanced-intermediate students ages 
12 to 20 will combine ballet and modern 
technique classes with a dance-history 
seminar taught by Oberlin professor 
Roger Copeland as well as sessions on nu- 
trition, kinesiology, and music for the 
dance. Poll will teach at least one master 
class, which will be available to all stu- 
dents. 

The program will involve approxi- 
mately 55 dance students with a faculty of 
three selected by Poll and working under 
his supervision. Auditions for the summer 
dance program will be held in March and 
April in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Michigan. 

This will be the first time that Oberlin 
has offered a program in conjunction with 
a major professional dance company. To 
celebrate this historic occasion, the Col- 
lege will present Ohio Ballet in two public 
al fresco performances on Tappan Square 
at 8:45 p.m. July 9 and 10. 


will be the director of the Ohio Ballet in Oberlin this summer 


See 
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The Oberlin Theatre Institute com- 
prises a resident professional repertory 
company of American actors and actors 
from the Royal Shakespeare Company; a 
course of study for high-school and col- 
lege students taught by these actors as 
well as Oberlin faculty members; and two 
one-week workshops in dramatic litera- 
ture for high-school teachers. Students in 
the program will take classes in various 
aspects of theater performance, present 
workshop productions, and attend re- 
hearsals and performances of the profes- 
sional company’s productions of The Tem- 
pest and Agnes of God directed by Oberlin 
Theater Institute faculty members. 

“The integration of rehearsal and per- 
formance models with classroom guid- 
ance distinguishes the theater-institute 
teaching,” says Assistant Professor of The- 
ater John Bouchard. “It’s a rare opportu- 
nity to study with both American and Brit- 
ish professionals in a demanding 
conservatory atmosphere.” 

The conservatory institutes, says 
conservatory dean David Boe, are “a 
stimulating extension of our pioneering 
efforts in musical diversity,’ focusing on 
contemporary developments in such 
areas as computer music and historical 
performance practice as well as tradi- 
tional performance areas. 

The Baroque Performance Institute is 
the oldest of the eight conservatory pro- 
grams, founded in 1972 by director James 
Caldwell, professor of oboe, and musical 
director August Wenzinger. This year’s 
schedule for students includes the tradi- 
tional three weeks of lectures, coaching, 
lessons, and performances, but the faculty 
will arrive a week earlier than usual to ac- 
commodate the new expanded faculty- 
performance component. The faculty will 
be presenting “considerably more music,” 
says Oberlin Baroque Ensemble member 
Lisa Goode Crawford, professor of harpsi- 
chord, and the New York Baroque Dance 
Company will be in residence for part of 
the institute. 

The Summer Piano Institute has offered 
sessions combining recitals, lectures, indi- 
vidual lessons, and master classes for pi- 
anists and teachers since 1983. Director 
Joseph Schwartz, professor of pianoforte, 
says that this year’s lectures will focus on 
19th-century piano music. 

Two new programs, the computer-elec- 
tronic music project and the course Syn- 
thesizer Performance, Programming, and 
Theory are unusual in their commitment 
to small enrollments—a maximum of 12 
and 10 students, respectively. 

“We have unusually sophisticated 
equipment here, and the project directors 
want to ensure that everyone has plenty 
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of hands-on time with it,” Duckham says. 
Denise Ondishko, instructor in the 
TIMARA (Technology in Music and Re- 
lated Arts) program, has designed the 
computer-electronic music workshop to 
allow high-school students to compose us- 
ing the college’s Ridge-32 computer and 
Yamaha DX7 and TX816 synthesizers 
while learning the vocabulary of com- 
puter-electronic composition, investigat- 
ing different types of sound synthesis, and 
engaging questions of “how much control 
to give the computer,” she says. 

Assistant Professor of Music Theory 
Conrad Cummings plans to introduce stu- 
dents to principles of synthesizer opera- 
tion and programming as well as the use 
of studio recording equipment. 

Like the Summer Piano Institute, the 
new Vocal Enrichment Institute and the 
Organ Institute offer instruction for both 
students and teachers. The director of the 
vocal program, Professor of Singing Rich- 
ard Miller, hopes to “provide an opportu- 
nity for singers at all levels of accomplish- 
ment as well as teachers of singing to 
explore technical and practical aspects of 
performance.” Similarly, Haskell Thom- 
son—professor of organ and director of 
the organ workshop—has organized daily 
master classes and concerts for both high- 
school organists and teachers involved in 
preparing students for college-level study. 
The workshop will conclude with a con- 
cert by selected participants. 

One conservatory program, the Cham- 
ber Music for Strings and Piano work- 
shop, is exclusively for teachers. “The 
master classes, private lessons, chamber 
music classes, and performance opportu- 
nities all are designed to give string and 
piano teachers new ideas about their play- 
ing and teaching,” says project director 
Jeffrey Irvine, assistant professor of viola. 

Like the theater institute, the Young 
Artists’ Orchestra at Oberlin will bring a 
large number of young performers to 
campus for several weeks. Albert-George 
Schram, assistant conductor of the Colum- 
bus Symphony Orchestra, will lead the 
ensemble in four concerts. Visits to Blos- 
som Music Center for Cleveland Orches- 
tra concerts will allow participants a view 
from the other side of the stage. 

All the programs, particularly those in- 
volving high-school students and teach- 
ers, have tremendous potential to recruit 
top students to Oberlin, says Love. 

“One of the best ways to recruit stu- 
dents is to get them to campus, to show 
them what’s here,” he says. His evidence? 
Fifty percent of the high-school students 
brought to campus for Royal Shakespeare 
Company workshops in 1984 applied to 
the College. (J 


Performing Arts 
at Oberlin 
Summer 1986 


Baroque Performance Institute 


June 15-July 6 


Oberlin Theater Institute 
June 23-August 2 


Young Artists’ Orchestra 
at Oberlin 
June 29-July 27 


Vocal Enrichment Institute 
July 6-12 
Summer Piano Institute 
July 6-13 
The Ohio Ballet at Oberlin 
July 7-27 
Chamber Music for Strings 


and Piano 
July 21-26 


Synthesizer Performance, 
Programming, and Theory 
July 27-August 3 


Computer-Electronic Music 
August 3-10 


Organ Institute 
August 4-9 


To find out more, telephone or 
write to: 


OBERLIN THEATER INSTITUTE 
Warner Center 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

(216) 775-8050 

(John Bouchard, OTI general director; 
James DePaul, OTI associate director; 
William J. Byrnes, managing director, 
Theater and Dance Program) 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 
Summer Programs 
Oberlin College Conservatory 

of Music 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-8200 
(Henry Duckham, managing director; 
Andrea Smith, program coordinator) 


OHIO BALLET AT OBERLIN 
c/o Theater and Dance Program 
Warner Center 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, OH 44074 

(216) 775-8152 
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by David W. Clark '55 


In spite of the green fuzz that had devel- 
oped over the weekend in the bottom of 
my coffee mug, the day began in a rela- 
tively up-beat and orderly way. My secre- 
tary had once again structured chaos, and 
the neat piles on my desk included three 
sets of annuity agreements waiting to be 
signed, an offer to buy a piece of land | 
hadn’t thought we would ever move, two 
new appraisals complete with color pho- 
tos that would do credit to Architectural 
Digest, and a prospectus from someone 
wanting the College to invest in a local 
gas-drilling deal. More ominous, to be 
sure, was the stack of pink call-back mes- 
sages, four of which were marked urgent. 
And as it turned out, chaos, far from being 
subdued, was merely waiting for some- 
one to answer the phone. 

The first call was from a neighbor of a 
vacant residence recently given to the 
College reporting that a pipe had obvi- 
ously burst and that there was a cascade 
of ice six inches thick covering the entire 
back wall of the building. Before the 
plumber could be reached, a second call 
reported that snow had drifted in again at 
one of our farms and the oil truck couldn’t 
make its urgent delivery for the second 
day in arow. The third caller was wonder- 
ing if the College ever bought horses, 
while line two simultaneously brought 
our escrow agent's request for three 
checks totalling $363,000. The College's 
Cleveland bank wanted to know if we 
plan to continue to invest our trusts in the 
Magellan Fund; an Elyria bank called to 
explore our interest in their portfolio of 
foreclosed properties; and a private in- 
vestment firm was inquiring whether we 
had available for sale any commercial 
sites in the million-dollar range. 

The last call had to be cut short because 
campus colleagues had already arrived to 
discuss architects’ plans for a proposed 
on-campus condominium project. Others 
would have to cope with the painter 
standing by with 12 paint chips (all shades 
David W. Clark is senior trust officer and 
director of the Office of Capital Ventures. 


of off-white) and a young couple eager to 
go Over our current real-estate offerings— 
to say nothing of the one inch pile of util- 
ity bills requiring approval and the steady 
stream of telephone callers asking how 
Oberlin’s gift-of-residence plan works. As I 
closed the door to the meeting room at 
9:35, | could hear our secretary’s tireless 
voice repeating for the 23rd time that 
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Capital Ventures is not just a new office at Oberlin; 
it is a new concept in the persistent effort to 
generate funds for the College. Beginning with the 
first hour of a typical Monday morning, David 
Clark, originator and leader of the novel 
undertaking, describes its activities and structure. 


hour: “Good morning. Office of Capital 
Ventures!” 

Capital Ventures is not just a new office 
at Oberlin, it is a new concept in the per- 
sistent effort to generate funds for the Col- 
lege. It has grown out of the surprising 
success of a program initiated by the De- 
velopment Office three years ago, but is 
now conceived as a component of the 
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College’s overall investment arsenal. Its 
future course will be determined by its net 
investment return measured against the 
returns of each other segment in Oberlin’s 
investment portfolio. Its progress will be 
monitored by the Trustee Investment 
Committee, to whom it reports through 
the Office of Business and Finance. It gen- 
erates the funds needed for its own ex- 
penses, including all salaries, net gains 
and losses, and interest on whatever 
funds are advanced for its investments, 
primarily in the area of real estate. Like 
every entrepreneurial venture it involves 
financial risks. On the other hand, it has 
the potential of bringing Oberlin $4—-5 mil- 
lion dollars a year in new money—that is, 
from sources not previously tapped. For 
the staff directly involved it is pretty excit- 
ing stuff! 

The staff is not new to Oberlin even 
though the Office of Capital Ventures is. 
Bob Jenkins '58 joined the Development 
Office in 1967 and for the past 13 years 
has been the College’s deferred-giving of- 
ficer. Anna Presti has been an Oberlin res- 
ident for nearly 30 years and was one of 
the community’s top real-estate profes- 
sionals when she joined the College last 
year. Bev Berner, our all-essential secre- 
tary, was with the Development Office for 
12 years before becoming Capital Ven- 
ture’s office manager. As many readers 
are aware, | have had several titles since 
joining the administration in 1963, most 
recently vice president for external affairs 
and director of capital development. 

Indeed, the seniority of the staff and its 
expertise in deferred-giving techniques 
are probably the secret to Oberlin’s suc- 
cess in its gift-of-residence program. We 
have been besieged by other colleges ea- 
ger for how-to information, and the proj- 
ect has received considerable media at- 
tention. To the best of our knowledge, 
however, no other college has made the 
commitment to, or enjoyed the benefits 
of, an undertaking on this scale, largely 
because of its hybrid nature combining 
gift techniques, tax planning, and a con- 
siderable investment of institutional re- 
sources. 

In Oberlin’s case, for instance, the Trust- 
ees have authorized an investment of 
over $5 million in residential real estate 
and nearly twice that amount in home 
mortgages. Oberlin’s stake in the residen- 
tial mortgage market will probably ex- 
pand if the experiment fulfills its early 
promise. 

The gift-of-residence project is only the 
first capital venture being given attention 
by Oberlin’s fledgling entrepreneurs. It in- 
yolves homes given to the College by 
their owners in return for annuities with 
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payments spread over their lifetimes or, 
as turns out to be more popular, for a fixed 
term of 10 years. The donor receives a tax 
deduction based on the value of the prop- 
erty given, and the annuity income is 
largely tax sheltered. This is not, it should 
be noted, a reverse mortgage, a currently 
popular scheme that allows participants 
to live in their house until death while re- 
ceiving income. Oberlin’s program is a 
substitute for a direct sale, and the owner 
normally vacates shortly after closing al- 
though a few special lease-back arrange- 
ments have been made. Furthermore, 
under the 10-percent-of-value-for-10- 
years schedule, payments continue to a 
back-up annuitant even if the home-do- 
nor dies. 

In its simplest form, the gift-of-residence 
plan is a straight-forward charitable fund- 
raising device. The only judgment call is 
in being confident that the donated prop- 
erty can be sold promptly at a price close 
to the appraisal on which the annuity 
commitment is made. To date, that has 
not turned out to be a problem, thanks in 
large measure to the College’s willingness 
to finance repurchases at attractive rates 
(currently 10 percent down, 10 percent in- 
terest rate, 30-year amortization, seven- 
year balloon). Our turn-around time (ac- 
quisition closing date to sale closing date) 
has averaged three months, which in this 
area, at least, is spectacular. 

From the College’s point of view the 
program is obviously more costly than ex- 
changing annuities for cash or readily 
marketable securities, but it quickly be- 
came evident that participants in the proj- 
ect were not Oberlin’s regular donors. In 
fact, 90 percent of the participants to date 
would not have been reached by the Col- 
lege’s normal appeals. 

It was another consideration, however, 
that finally pushed the project out of the 
mainstream of fund-raising and justified a 
separate office answerable to the Trustee 
Investment Committee. Very frequently 
donors cannot simply exchange their 
properties for annuities because they 
have outstanding mortgages. If the real 
estate involved is sufficiently attractive to 
justify the added risk, we have responded 
by purchasing the property for cash, al- 
lowing the seller to pay off any outstand- 
ing debt and then make a gift back to the 
College of the after-mortgage cash in re- 
turn for the guaranteed annuity. This ap- 
proach has considerably broadened the 
potential market, but it clearly commits 
the College to making at least a tempo- 
rary investment of its own funds in real 
estate if the donation is less than 100 per- 
cent of the property’s value (the Board of 
Trustees has now set a gift minimum of 50 


percent of the purchase value in Lorain 
County and somewhat higher outside of 
our normal marketing area). In view of 
the office’s record to date of successful re- 
marketing of properties so acquired, the 
Trustee Investment Committee has autho- 
rized the investment of $5 million to 
cover the non-gift portion of real-estate 
acquisitions as well as the taking back of 
up to $10 million of mortgage paper in 
eventual resales. Because of the over- 
whelming success of the project, we have 
almost reached those limits in the current 
fiscal year. 


The gift-of-residence program has 
emerged as the first of Oberlin’s capital 
ventures, but other projects are being ex- 
plored. One is the construction and mar- 
keting of relatively high-priced condomin- 
iums and town-house units overlooking 
the College’s athletic fields. These large 
(1600 to 2000 square feet), high-quality 
($150,000 to $180,000) residences are be- 
ing designed to meet a presently unsatis- 
fied housing need in Oberlin: quality hous- 
ing, with freedom from maintenance 
chores, close enough to campus to pro- 
vide the cultural and intellectual stimula- 
tion available there in rare abundance. 
Curiously, the city of Oberlin offers a vari- 
ety of public and private housing aimed at 
lower- and middle-income families. Those 
not qualifying for, or not attracted to, such 
housing but wanting to take advantage of 
the enriching life of a college town have 
been limited to private houses. We sus- 
pect that many in the Oberlin family will 
be attracted to the safety and relaxed 
pace of the small town, the cultural en- 
richment of the Conservatory of Music 
and the Allen Memorial Art Museum, the 
intellectual stimulation of the academic 
community, and the excitement of shar- 
ing life with young people from all over 
the world. If the right package can be put 
together, including the opportunity to 
swap their present residences for condo- 
minium units, we are confident that many 
will make their homes here. Testing the 
feasibility of this notion is going on right 
now, and interested readers may contact 
the College for more detailed information. 

Capital Ventures is not limited to the 
housing market even though real estate is 
getting the full attention of the staff at 
present. Simply having one department 
whose assignment is to explore non-rou- 
tine investment/ gift opportunities will un- 
doubtedly stimulate other promising proj- 
ects. Oberlin’s Office of Capital Ventures is 
ready to respond. Why, just the other day 
we were chatting with a student who has 
been working on some crazy notion that 
could revolutionize the way you extract a 
metal called aluminum L_| 
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SPORTS 


Fall Sports Roundup 


The women’s soccer team was the 
most successful team at Oberlin this fall, 
ending the season two points short of the 
North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
championship. 

Sporting a record of 8-5-4, the Yeowo- 
men were locked in a three-way battle for 
first place in the NCAC the entire season. 
They finished in third place (7-1-4) behind 
Denison University (8-1-3) and Allegheny 
College (9-1-2). 

Sophomore Anne Trubek and senior 
Laurie House emerged as the scoring 
leaders for Oberlin. Trubek tallied 17 
points (six goals, five assists) while House 
scored seven goals, placing them seventh 
and eighth, respectively, in NCAC scoring. 


In 13 games, sophomore Elizabeth 
Moore recorded 135 saves and one shut- 
out in her first year as goaltender. Her 1.4 
goals-allowed-per-game average ranked 
her fourth among NCAC goalies. 


Highlighting the season was a 2-1 vic- 
tory over Allegheny College that boosted 
the Yeowomen into first place late in the 
season. House scored both goals in that 
contest. 


All-conference first team selections 
were seniors House and Susie Eisenfeld, 
and sophomore Betsy Goldin. Named to 
the second team were sophomores An- 
drea Volpe and Candace Bremond. Hon- 
orable mention went to Trubek and 
Moore. Goldin was also selected NCAC 
Defensive Player of the Year. 


In men’s soccer, the squad posted an 
overall record of 8-7-3. They began the 
season on a high note, shutting out Hei- 
delberg College 7-0 and advancing to the 
championship match of the Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Tournament, where they lost to Case 
Western Reserve University in the title 
match, 2-0. 


During the season Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, ranked third in the nation, out- 
dueled Oberlin 2-0. Three days later, in a 
match with Capital University, the Yeo- 
men defeated their opponents in double 
overtime. Freshman halfback James Wil- 
lie scored on a long shot with 1:11 remain- 
ing in regulation time to tie the score at 
1-1. With one second remaining in the 
second overtime, freshman David De- 
rsham headed in a perfectly placed pass 
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from senior Mark Herrera to close out the 
game with a 2-1 victory. 

Another highlight of the season came 
from freshman Connie Partsch of Ham- 
burg, West Germany, who scored three 
goals in three minutes, 23 seconds of the 
first half of an 8-1 win against Ashland 
College. He became the first Yeoman 
since John Herrmann ’82 to record a hat 
trick. Ironically, Herrmann’s hat trick oc- 
curred during a 7-0 win also against 
Ashland. 

Earning first team AIIl-NCAC honors was 
junior fullback David Craig, whom Coach 
Fred Shults describes as “a coach on the 
field.” Senior co-captain Jeremy Millstone 
received second team honors, and honor- 
able mention went to junior Bill Brit- 
tingham and sophomore Denny Flood. 

Steering away the majority of the op- 
posing teams’ shots were juniors Paul An- 
drichuk and Mike Wallace. Among NCAC 
goalies Andrichuk finished third with 42 
saves and three shutouts in nine games. 
Wallace placed fourth and registered 58 
saves with one shutout in nine games. 
Both goalies surrendered an average of 
1.4 goals per game. 


Although the Yeowomen did not equal 
their outstanding team-showing of the 
previous year, the women’s cross coun- 
try team did come up with some out- 
standing individual performances and im- 
proved as a team throughout the season. 

Junior co-captains Sarah Cox and Diane 
Rimple qualified for the Great Lakes Re- 
gionals with Cox finishing third in the 
NCAC and Rimple 14th. At the Great 
Lakes Regionals, Cox finished in second 
place (19:43), enabling her to qualify for 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (NCAA) Division III championships at 
Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where she finished in 64th place. 

A first team All-NCAC performer, Cox 
broke the Oberlin course record twice this 
year and finished in fifth place (college di- 
vision) at the All-Ohio meet held at Ohio 
State University. 

The team finished fourth in the NCAC 
championships and expects to have a 
strong team next year when Cox and 
Rimple return along with freshmen Laura 
Vimmerstedt and Ruth Strasburg. 


Paced by senior co-captain Nick Marshall, 
the men’s cross country team com- 


pleted their season with a fourth-place fin- 
ish at the NCAC championships. 

Marshall earned a 10th-place finish 
(27:35) at the conference championships 
and co-captain Paul Clark, also a senior, 
finished 21st (28:19). Another senior, Ro- 
bert Weeden, finished 29th overall with a 
time of 28:59. 


Coach Richard Michaels expects juniors 
Chris Gillis and Richard Stradling, sopho- 
more Paul Logan, and freshman Anthony 
Bradfield to be effective runners next sea- 
son. 


Thirteen players from the football team 
were named to the AIIl-NCAC team, the 
highest number of Oberlin gridders ever 
named to an all-conference team. Head- 
ing the list of honorees were four first 
team selections: Frank DeSmit, Joe John- 
son, Mark Lake, and Keith LaDu. Senior 
flanker DeSmit led the squad with 25 pass 
receptions for 306 yards and two touch- 
downs; junior punter Johnson led the 
NCAC in punting (38.0 average); Lake, a 
senior defensive tackle, finished second 
on the team in tackles (100) and led the 
squad in tackles for a loss (6); and sopho- 
more linebacker LaDu, an All-America 
candidate, totaled 180 tackles (39 solos) 
and picked off two enemy aerials, giving 
him six interceptions in two years. 


Named second team all-conference was 
junior defensive back Tom Staysniak, who 
tied for the NCAC lead in interceptions 
with four. Receiving honorable mention 
were seniors Jeff Andrick (quarterback), 
Jim Sedlacek (tackle), John Erdmann 
(guard), Keith Brown (defensive end), Dan 
Bukofchan (linebacker), junior Tim 
Kozlowski (defensive tackle), and sopho- 
mores Jim Harrell (running back) and 
John D’Egidio (split end). 

The Oberlin pass defense was consist- 
ently ranked in the top ten in the nation, 
finishing the regular season in the number 
four spot. During their 34-15 victory over 
Kalamazoo College, the team amassed 
336 yards of total offense. They secured a 
12-3 win over Allegheny in a driving rain- 
storm, and a 19-13 verdict over the Col- 
lege of Wooster in the final home game of 
the season, as Harrell gained 112 yards on 
29 carries. The longest scoring strike of 
the year came in the season finale against 
highly touted Denison University, when 
quarterback Mike Repko connected with 
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receiver David Kahoun on a 58-yard scor- 
ing play. 

At the end of the season, the team’s 
overall record was 3-7 and 2-4 in the con- 
ference. Next season, they will have 40 
returning players. 


An improved defense paced the field 
hockey team to an improved finish 
(3-9-3 overall/ 1-6-1 in the NCAC) over last 
season (4-12 overall/0-8 in the NCAC). 
“Last season we were beating some 
schools like Lake Erie and Hiram colleges, 
which are not real strong in field hockey. 
This season we beat Ohio Wesleyan and 
tied the likes of Bethany and Kenyon col- 
leges, which proves that our program is 
beginning to get better,” says coach 
Heather Setzler. The squad sparkled on 
defense, allowing 27 fewer goals in 1985 
with the skillful play of side-backs sopho- 
more Sara Sullivan and freshman Jill 
Schulman, and center-back freshman Eva 
Kleeman. 

Sophomore goalkeeper Robin Cardin, a 
first team AlI-NCAC selection, led the 
league with 328 saves and a .921 saves 
percentage. She recorded five shutouts 
and allowed just 28 goals. Kleeman was 
the leading scorer this year with six goals. 


Looking at the record for the women’s 
volleyball team gives no indication that 
this team has the makings for a very com- 
petitive squad over the next few years. 
With seven first-year players, Coach Pat 
Milkovich called it a “good season of ex- 
perience. The talent is there—it just has to 
mature.” 

Displaying that talent is freshman Carol 
Sticker, who earned second team All-Con- 
ference honors with 41 kills, 16 blocks, 
and a 90 percent serving average includ- 
ing six aces in 20 games. Co-captain 
Denise Dahlin, a setter, ran the team of- 
fensively, and co-captain Karen Sharer, 
one of the most consistent and highly- 
skilled players, formed the framework for 
the team. 

Milkovich gives this team an A + for at- 
titude and claims that this is the most co- 
hesive group she has ever worked with at 
Oberlin. “The players all blend well on 
and off the court and that makes for a 
solid team,” she says. One athlete who 
particularly bears that positive attitude is 
sophomore Laurencia Strauss, who 
played infrequently in games, given her 
novice status. “She is an example of a ded- 
icated athlete and a hard worker, who 
learned patiently from watching her 
teammates and now knows the strategies 
and has markedly improved skills,” says 
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Coach Milkovich. Voted Most Improved 
Player by her teammates, Strauss will 
play next year as an auxiliary setter. 

The team closed the season with an 
overall record of 2-20 and 1-5 in the 
NCAC. 


Winter Standings 


This year men’s basketball team coach 
Pat Penn is taking a “cautiously optimistic 


attitude” as he enters his 12th season as 
coach. Last year the Yeomen sped out to a 
7-1 mark after eight games, only to see 
their record fall to 10-16 at the end of the 
season. Lacking strength in the guard po- 
sition last year, the team now has junior 
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Center sophomore Reggie Beasley puts in 
two points for the Yeomen. 


Julia Anderson 
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college transfer-point guard Michael 
Brown and freshman Damon Higgins, 
who scored 37 points between them in 
Oberlin’s 81-75 victory game over Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College December 2. 
Brown is currently second on the team in 
scoring and leads the team in steals. 
Two of the top seniors in the region, All- 
American candidate Byron Beard and 
Adrian Schaffer, are the backbone of the 
team, according to Penn. Beard, a senior 
forward, finished eighth in NCAA Division 
Il scoring last year and ranks sixth in the 
national among returnees. A first-team 
All-NCAC selection and All-Ohio pick in 
1984-85, Beard is shooting 57 percent 


In the first meet of the season diver Sean Fri 
qualified for the NCAA’s one-meter diving 
competition. 


CAME, 
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from the field and is close to 200 points 
away from Vic Guerrieri’s (72) all-time 
Oberlin College career-scoring record of 
1,651 points. (See “Beard & Beard” else- 
where in these pages.) In the 58-56 
Oberlin Invitational championship game 
against Baldwin-Wallace College, Beard 
connected on 12 out of 21 field-goal at- 
tempts and five of six free throws, while 
pulling down nine rebounds. In the loss at 
Wittenberg, Beard made 10 out of 18 
shots from the field and 10 out of 11 from 
the foul line, snatched nine rebounds, and 
had three assists and three blocked shots. 

Junior forward Schaffer ranked fourth 
in the NCAA Division III in rebounding 
(12.7 per game) during the 1984-85 sea- 
son, which included a 20-rebound per- 
formance against Thiel College. His 
points-per-game average was 13.5, and 
his shooting percentage hit the 50 percent 


mark. In Oberlin’s 80-72 overtime win 
against John Carroll University, Schaffer 
had 21 points and 12 rebounds. 

With the help of assistant coaches Pun- 
nel “Gray Bear” Gray and 1984 Oberlin 
College graduate Elliott Beard, the Yeo- 
men predict that they will better last sea- 
son’s record. After this year’s first seven 
matches, the Yeomen held a 4-3 record. 


Coach Donna Statzell’s women’s bas- 
ketball team plans to dramatically im- 
prove last year’s 2-18 record with the ad- 
dition of a year of experience for four 
returning lettermen and a new freshman 
point guard, Lisa Robinson, who scored 
21 points, grabbed three rebounds, made 
four steals, and passed off for three assists 
in the game against Mount Union College. 
Despite the team’s 88-59 loss in that 
game, Statzell recognizes great potential 
in this team. 

Leading the way are seniors Laura Gib- 
son and Billie Streets. Gibson, center, fin- 
ished third in the NCAC in rebounding 
and fifth in the conference in free throw 
percentage last season. One of the leaders 
in shooting (10 points per game), she re- 
ceived honorable mention conference 
honors. Streets joined the team in Janu- 
ary, after spending first semester in Phila- 
delphia with the urban semester pro- 
gram. With quickness and good jumping 
ability as guard she led the team in steals, 
finished second in assists, and pulled 
down 5.7 rebounds per game last year. 

Sophomore forward Kate Ferrall fin- 
ished the 1984-85 season as the top fresh- 
man scorer for the team. Having missed 
games due to injuries, this year she will 
add great dimension to the team. In the 
first game-of the season against Mount 
Union, freshman forward Sandra Brown- 
Peterside led the Yeowomen with 10 re- 
bounds and also pumped in seven points. 
Freshman Anne Nadreu contributed five 
points and six rebounds. Against Baldwin- 
Wallace Robinson finished the night with 
17 points, followed by sophomore 
Meghan Burke with 12. 

The team played their first NCAC game 
January 8 when they met Kenyon Col- 
lege. 


Sophomore diver for the men’s swim- 
ming team, Sean Fri, in the first meet of 
the season qualified for the NCAA's one- 
meter diving competition to be held in 
March in Canton, Ohio. Posting a score of 
436.45 in the competition, he clearly ex- 
ceeded the qualifying standard for the 
NCAA: 420.00. Last season, Fri missed 
qualifying for nationals by two points. 
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Coach Dick Michaels says that Fri has got- 
ten much better this year while adding 
more difficult dives to his repertoire 
under the guidance of diving coach Gar- 
rett Adams ’83. In Michaels’ estimation, 
Fri is of All-American caliber. On Decem- 
ber 10, Fri won both the low- and high- 
board diving contests against a 1984-85 
All-American diver from John Carroll 
University. 

In that same meet junior Alex Wilson 
won the 200-meter individual medley and 
the 200-meter butterfly and came in sec- 
ond in the 200-meter breaststroke. Fresh- 
man Dave Airey came in second in the 
200-meter I.M. and won the backstroke 
with a time of 2:12.8. He is also a strong 
relay swimmer. 

At the beginning of the season the Yeo- 
men were 2-0. Michaels expects a good 
season although he lost 12 swimmers 
from last year’s team—nine seniors, two 
students who are studying abroad, and 
one who was absent first semester. His 
team fields 15 swimmers and two divers. 


The women’s swim team’s standing at 
the end of the year was 2-2. In both victo- 
ries it has been the 400-meter freestyle re- 
lay team that has made Oberlin victori- 
ous. In the 55-49 win over Case Western 
Reserve University, junior Nancy Misener 
took the 200-meter butterfly with a time 
of 2:38.86, and she and her teammates 
Katie Jacobs, Meighan Matthews, and 
Kathy Gwilym won the 400-meter free- 
style relay in 4:32.38. Jacobs, Gwilym, 
Matthews, and Lisl Prater pulled through 
with a 4:21.56 time in the 400-meter relay 
against Mount Union to win the meet 69- 
61. 


With only 11 swimmers and three div- 
ers, this season’s team lacks the depth 
needed to score points in meets. Two 
swimmers and one of the divers left in 
January, making it difficult for the team to 
compete. What keeps this particular 
group together is the team’s positive atti- 
tude and the swimmers’ commitment to 
one another. 


Beard & Beard: Face to Face 


Two years ago Oberlin College basketball 
player Elliott Beard was on his way to be- 
coming the first Ohio Athletic Conference 
player in history to surpass 1,000 career 
points. An eighth-round draft choice of 
the Cleveland Cavaliers in the 1984 NBA 
player draft, Beard concluded his career 
at Oberlin with a 19.9 scoring average 
and that same year was honored with the 
Southland Olympia Award (See “Oberlin 
Sports,” Spring 1985 OAM). 

Elliott was working as the program co- 
ordinator at the Carver Community Cen- 
ter in Kokomo, Indiana, when he learned 
that Coach Pat Penn was looking for a 
new assistant coach. 


“Thad a lot of different responsibilities at 
the community center. I wrote press re- 
leases, coordinated a city-wide softball 
tournament, got involved in fund-raising, 
and had hiring power,” says Elliott. “How- 
ever, when I found out that Coach Penn 
was looking for an assistant coach, | had 
to check into it. The fact that I could help 
coach my brother Byron enhanced the of- 
fer and helped me to accept the job.” 


“Actually I’ve been in the position of 
coaching Byron for about 20 years. The 


Freshman Lisl Prater competes in the 100- and 200-meter breaststroke and freestyle sprint 
events. According to Coach Ennis, “she is a strong swimmer with lots of natural ability and 
super potential.” 
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only difference now is that I am officially a 
coach,” Elliott says. Former teammates 
for two years at Oberlin, Elliott knows 
that Byron is a pressure player. “I may be 
a little prejudiced because he is my 
brother, but he is the best shooter in the 
NCAC. When the game is on the line, he 
wants the ball. He is a definite All-Ameri- 
can. 


With mutual admiration, Byron says 
that he is fortunate to be coached by his 
brother. According to Byron, Elliott is a 
strong coach because he is expert at read- 
ing patterns and defenses of the opposi- 
tion, and because he is a recently gradu- 
ated player, he has greater insight into the 
workings of the Oberlin team and greater 
rapport with team members. Byron tries 
to work out in practice with the guards 
under Elliott's direction, so that he can get 
“an extra edge and become quicker in 
games.” 


When asked whether there is any fa- 
voritism toward him because they are re- 
lated, Byron replies that Elliott treats him 
the way he would any other player on the 
team. But underlying all of this is Byron’s 
desire to see his brother have a successful 
year as a coach. He sees it as a great op- 
portunity for Elliott, a step in his career 
toward becoming a future head coach. 
And Elliott, as well as the other coaches, 
supports and gives extra encouragement 
to Byron, spurring him on to becoming an 
All-American and breaking the Oberlin 
scoring record. 


Byron set a school record for season 
field-goal percentage (.602) his freshman 
year, when he was also named OAC 
Freshman of the Year. He is now in line for 
breaking eight or nine school records and 
is an All-American candidate. 


The Beards hail from Anderson, Indi- 
ana, where they played basketball at the 
Wilson Boys Club under Coach Willy D. 
Turner, who has led the Boys Club to sev- 
eral state championships. When they 
graduated from Anderson High School El- 
liott enrolled at Malcolm X Junior College 
in Chicago, where he became NJCAA AIl- 
American, and Byron went to Oberlin. 


When Byron graduates he hopes to fol- 
low in his brother's footsteps and become 
a coach. The brothers’ goal “way down 
the road” is to coach their younger 
brother, Eric, a freshman basketball 
player at Anderson High School. For now, 
they are both concerned with making this 
an outstanding season, one that ends, 
they hope, with a trip to the NCAA Divi- 
sion III finals at Calvin College in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Robert W. Tufts ’40 
Wins Alumni Medal 


Robert W. Tufts ’40 has been awarded the 
1986 Alumni Medal for distinguished ser- 
vice to Oberlin College. Retiring this year 
as professor of government and eco- 
nomics, he has served as a distinguished 
member of the Oberlin faculty since 1953, 
chairing or participating as a member of 
the College Faculty Council, the General 
Faculty Council, the General Faculty Plan- 
ning Committee, the presidential search 


Robert W. Tufts ’40 


committee that selected President S. Fred- 
erick Starr, and currently, the presiden- 
tially appointed Special Committee to Re- 
view Distribution Deadlines. Bob Tuft’s 
reputation among students as an excel- 
lent classroom teacher is enviable; the re- 
spect he commands among alumni and 
colleagues is deep and sincere. 

During the 1970s Tufts led two impor- 
tant fights to protect the quality of life at 
Oberlin. He led successfully the block 
against expansion of the Lorain County 
Airport, an expansion that would have re- 
sulted in a facility larger than Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport, with flight paths over 
the Conservatory of Music. He was also 
instrumental in preventing the building of 
a nuclear power plant in northern Ohio. 
In the second project he almost single- 
handedly convinced residents that there 
was not enough need for energy to justify 
either the risk or the cost. 


Through the years Tufts has addressed 
alumni clubs, served as faculty represen- 
tative to the Alumni Board, and written 
many articles for the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. His intellectual stature, profes- 
sional integrity, dedication to teaching, 
and practical wisdom have helped to 
shape Oberlin College and all who have 
known him. 

—Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


Certificates of Appreciation 
to von Wenck, Plows, Heiser 


Katharine von Wenck, Robert C. Plows 
69, and Florien Karl Heiser ’26 have each 
been chosen to receive an Alumni Associ- 
ation Certificate of Appreciation, an 
award given as a recognition of outstand- 
ing or significant performance in Alumni 
Association programs or as an expression 
of gratitude. The three will receive their 
awards at the association’s Alumni Lunch- 
eon May 25. 

Generations of Oberlin students have 
known and loved Katharine (Carolina) 
von Wenck, who has served as assistant 
professor of physical education, associate 
dean of women, director of recreation, 
and director of the student union. Al- 
though von Wenck retired in 1966, after 
40 years with Oberlin College, her affec- 


Katharine von Wenck 
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Robert C. Plows ’69 


Florien Karl Heiser '26 


tion for Oberlin and her devotion to stu- 
dents and to the alumni whom she coun- 
seled and consoled through the years 
continues. 

Robert C. Plows ’69, an attorney in the 
legal department of Chase Manhattan 
Bank and president of the Alumni Associ- 
ation from 1983 to 1984, is recognized 
most of all for restructuring the associa- 
tion, rewriting its constitution and bylaws, 
and ensuring the smooth and efficient 
transition of the association from the old 
to the new organization. He receives his 
award for other service to the College as 
well, including membership on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Alumni Board and 
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eight years of service as Admissions Rep- 
resentative Coordinator in Washington, 
D.C. 

Florien Kar! Heiser, a distinguished psy- 
chologist with a rich and varied profes- 
sional career, has served Oberlin in stu- 
dent recruitment and scholarship 
provision for many years. He has estab- 
lished a scholarship for a piano major in 
the conservatory and a fellowship en- 
abling an Oberlin junior to spend four 
months in Austria in association with an 
Austrian legislator. For several years he 
helped present a scholarship to a student 
from either Maine or New Hampshire, 
raising the scholarship funds from alumni 
in those states. He has been both presi- 
dent and agent of the Class of 1926 and 


continues to work for Oberlin in many 
ways. 
—M.WB. 


ASOC Visitors 
Address Array of Topics 


Nine Oberlinians returned to campus this 
fall semester as visitors in the program 
Alumni in Service to Oberlin College 
(ASOC). Poet Timothy Kelly ’73, five of 
whose poems appear in a recent edition 
of Field, gave a poetry reading in Septem- 
ber. He is a physical therapist in Olympia, 
Washington. 

Almost an annual event, a workshop on 
settling disputes by mediation was given 
by Ed Hartfield ’72 in October for 
Oberlin’s student staff, house directors, 


ASOC visitor Owen Sexton '5] 
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members of the mediation, judicial, and 
community boards, and the deans of Resi- 
dential Life and Services. A commissioner 
for the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service in Detroit, Hartfield led a ca- 
reer seminar on mediation as a career 
and gave two general mediation sessions, 
including one mock session, on Campus. 

Later in the month Mike Lipsky ‘61, pro- 
fessor of political science at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, gave a talk to 
government students and other inter- 
ested people entitled “Food in the Ware- 
house, Hunger in the Streets.” His visit 
was sponsored by Oberlin’s Government 
Department. 

Liberation theology and missionary 
work in Mexico were discussed by the 
Reverend Daniel Rodriquez '65 when he 
returned to Oberlin in November for two 
days to present talks sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Chaplains and the First Baptist 
Church. Rodriguez is a professor and rec- 
tor at the Baptist Seminary of Mexico, cur- 
rently on leave and teaching at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. His talks were 
entitled: “God Is Spanish, God Is Ameri- 
can: Two Models of Evangelization and 
the Gospel”; “The Churches of the 1980s: 
Siding with the Kingdoms of Life or 
Death”; “History and Theology by the 
People”; and “Two Missionaries Evangel- 
ized by the Poor.” 

As part of the Biannual Midwest Pan- 


Asian Students Conference, held at 
Oberlin November 15-16, Jon Jang ’78, 
jazz pianist, appeared with James New- 
ton, jazz flutist, in a concert in Finney 
Chapel. Since graduation Jang has re- 
corded two record albums and emerged 
as a leading Asian American jazz per- 


ASOC visitor Jon Jang '78 


ASOC visitor James M. Jones ‘63 


former. The Asian American Alliance 
sponsored Jang’s appearance and the 
conference, “Breaking Silence: Expres- 
sions of Asian American Culture through 
Art.” 

The poisonous gas leak in Bhopal, India, 
was the subject of a panel discussion ar- 
ranged by the Environmental Studies Pro- 
gram November 8. Panel member Rich- 
ard Knowles ’57, plant manager for the 
Chemical and Pigments Department of 
Dupont’s operations in Niagara Falls, 
shared the podium with Robert Hager, 
public-interest lawyer, James Melius, field- 
staff member of the National Institute of 
Occupational Safety and Health, and 
Thurman Wenzl, industrial hygienist for 
the International Chemical Workers Un- 
ion. 

Director of minority fellowships for the 
American Psychological Association 
James M. Jones ’63 spoke on cultural dif- 
ferences in temporal orientation at the 
Psychology Majors Colloquium Novem- 
ber 14. He also met with students seeking 
information about graduate-school funds 
for minority students. 

“Evolution of Live-Bearing Reptiles” 
was the subject of the biology seminar ad- 
dressed the next week by Owen Sexton 
‘01, professor in the Department of Biol- 
ogy at Washington University in St. Louis. 

In a lecture sponsored by the Environ- 
mental Studies Program Carl Gerber ’58 
spoke November 22 about current prob- 
lems in environmental protection. Gerber 
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is on leave from the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, working with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s international 
projects division. 

—M.WB. 


Clayt Miller Honored 
by Class of 1930 


J. Clayton Miller °30, president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association, was recog- 
nized by his classmates during their 55th 
reunion this past May. Members of the 
Class of 1930 presented Miller with a 
framed manuscript citing his contribu- 
tions to the class and the College. 
Contributions mentioned included: 
¢ chairing the three-year campaign for 
the Class of 1930’s 50th anniversary 
gift to the College. (Funds raised ex- 
ceeded all previous 50-year gifts and 
stimulated increased goals by suc- 
ceeding reunion classes.) 


£ 


J. Clayton Miller ‘30 


¢ acting as class agent for 10 years 

* serving as class president for five 
years and agreeing to serve another 
(current) five-year term 

¢ chairing the Alumni Class Executive 
Committee for a year 

* acting as treasurer of the Alumni 
Board for eight years 

* serving as a member of the task-force 
committee that developed and 
launched ACTION (Alumni Cam- 
paign To Involve Oberlinians Now), 
which has increased the numbers of 
alumni serving the College 

* serving as president-elect of the 
Alumni Council for a year 
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Regional Activities Include 
Party with Bill Irwin 

Alumni activities have been surging in the 
past year, partly as a result of ACTION 
(Alumni Campaign To Involve Oberli- 
nians Now), which has focused on coordi- 
nating volunteers through regional associ- 
ations. 

Through two years of presidential visits 
(Starr Treks) around the country, the word 
has gone out: Oberlin needs you. The re- 
sponse has been overwhelming. In sev- 
eral areas alumni groups dormant for a 
number of years are being enthusiasti- 
cally revived. In other areas alumni are 
organizing into volunteer groups for the 
first time. 

Here are some examples of how alumni 
are participating: 


Columbus—Central Ohio alumni gath- 
ered at Granville November 9 for “A Day 
at Denison,” which featured an address in 
the morning by James Walsh, professor of 
sociology and anthropology, followed by 
lunch at a local inn, and the Oberlin-Deni- 
son football game, the last of the season. 

The Pro Musica Chamber Orchestra of 
Columbus, at the suggestion of John and 
Mary Sawyer Picken ’56/'56, presented 
the world premiere of a newly commis- 
sioned work, “After Eros and Psyche,” by 
Conrad Cummings, assistant professor of 
music theory. 


New York—Three hundred seventy- 
five alumni from the classes of 1975-85 
met at the Cat Club on East 13th Street for 
a social evening. The 23-member steering 
committee for the event included repre- 
sentatives from all 10 classes. Interest in 
repeating the get-together is running 
high. 

A major project for New York City 
alumni is the spring 1986 tour of the 
Oberlin Orchestra with Michel Singher 
conducting. The orchestra is scheduled to 
perform at Alice Tully Hall May 3, and 
alumni are assuming a major responsibil- 
ity for making it a successful event. 


Washington, D.C.—Bill Irwin’s (73) 
appearance at the Arena Stage December 
18 prompted a major theater party for 
D.C. alumni. Oberlinians also held a most 
successful prelim party with Hal Payne, 
Dean of Developmental Services (on 
leave), as guest speaker. 


Baltimore—An unusual event took 
place in October when the music director 
of the Baltimore Symphony, David Zin- 
man ’58, teamed up with three other 
Oberlin alumni to present a concert of 
Hayden and Mozart for alumni and 


friends at Evergreen House. Maestro Zin- 
man’s connection with the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music is having a positive ef- 
fect on recruiting in the Baltimore area. 
Alumni ability to respond immediately 
to the pressing needs of the College was 
demonstrated in November when, on an 
experimental basis, four cities organized 
admissions phonathons within a period of 
two weeks. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, West- 
chester County/Southern Connecticut, 
and Boston mobilized members to call 
over 1500 students to encourage them to 
turn their inquiries into applications. 
—Elizabeth Kirker Culberson ’53 
Director, Alumni Regional Activities 


Phoning for Oberlin 


Oberlin supporters are working hard to 
ensure a sound financial future for the 
College. In regional phonathons held in 
seven cities this past fall, 165 volunteers 
called their fellow Oberlinians to ask for 
support for the Annual Fund. In all, the 
volunteers secured 1306 pledges totalling 
over $160,000. 

The volunteer phoners also spread the 
word about the Danforth Challenge. The 
challenge represents a commitment by 
trustee chairman Robert Danforth °47 to 
match up to $200,000 worth of new and 
increased gifts to the College this year. 
The response to the challenge has been 
encouraging: donors pledging through 
the phonathons are giving an average of 
15 percent more than they gave last year. 

The phonathons are more than fund- 
raising events. For some volunteers, 
they’re an opportunity to meet other local 
Oberlin alumni. For others, a phonathon 
can be a chance to renew friendships both 
with their fellow callers and with the class- 
mates they speak to on the phone. 

Volunteers also take responsibility for 
chairing the phonathons on a local level. 
In the fall, Joan Singh ’70 in Pittsburgh, 
JoAnn Heath Roth '59 in Boston, Chery] 
Lenenski ‘80 in Los Angeles, Kathryn 
Horn ’67 in San Francisco, John Manwell 
‘03 and Maggie Maher '78 in Washington, 
and Brian Golden ’84 in Chicago recruited 
volunteers and helped with technical ar- 
rangements. In addition, John Frederick 
Oberlin Society chairman Jim Pohlman 
‘04 initiated and organized a special JFO 
phonathon in Columbus. 

By the end of 1986, over 500 Oberli- 
nians will have taken to the phones to 
support the Annual Fund. 

—Jackie Ford ’83 
Assistant Director, Annual Fund 
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Campus Celebrates 
Aluminum, Alumnus 


Four months of celebrating will mark the 
100th anniversary of Charles Martin 
Hall's discovery—in the woodshed in 
back of his family home on East College 
Street—of an electrolytic process to free 
aluminum from its ore. (See “Aluminum: 
A Classic Case of Student-Professor Allt- 
ance” elsewhere in this issue.—Ed.) 

The inaugural event took place Febru- 
ary 19 with a demonstration of Hall's orig- 
inal experiment, by chemistry professor 
Norman Craig ‘53, and an accompanying 
experiment in music, by music-theory 
professor Conrad Cummings. 

Following Hall’s notebooks and patent 
description, Craig duplicated Hall's origi- 
nal experiment, which heralded the wide- 
spread commercial availability of the 
metal that is the most abundant material 
in the earth’s crust. 

Recreating the experiment turned out 
to be no simple matter, even with a few 
modern advantages, like modern sources 
of heat and electricity, Craig told the audi- 
ence for his lecture-demonstration titled 
“Charles Martin Hall: His Mind, His Men- 
tor, and His Metal.” Craig’s first two trial 
runs did not produce aluminum, and 
while the third try did, the fourth, an “op- 
timized” version of the third, did not. 
“Meanwhile,” Craig says, “the posters [an- 
nouncing the public demonstration] were 
going up all over town.” 

During the fifth and sixth attempts, 
those for the public demonstration, Craig 
did not know for certain whether he 
would produce aluminum. In the last few 
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suspenseful minutes before he broke 
open the crucible from the fifth trial to see 
whether he had, Craig told his audience, 
“My own failures at recreating Hall’s ex- 
periment have given me even greater ap- 
preciation for Hall’s work.” When the fifth 
crucible was found to contain aluminum, 
the audience applauded in relief and joy. 

Cummings’s composition, “Light 
Metal,” was a sound installation, a work 
that was in continual evolution as it 
played. Production of the piece was medi- 
ated by contact microphones—micro- 
phones that responded to activity in the 
room (including Craig’s demonstration). 
The microphones relayed electronic im- 
pulses that triggered changes in the music 
by activating a mixer with several sound 
channels. One channel fed sounds pro- 
duced by a sound synthesizer; another fed 
recordings of music by Beethoven and 
Wagner made during Hall's lifetime. Hall 
was an accomplished pianist who was 
particularly fond of Beethoven and 
Wagner. 

Other events celebrating Hall’s discov- 
ery include: 

e “Hall and Oberlin: Memorabilia and 
Archival Material,” an exhibition continu- 
ing through June 1 in Mudd Library. 
Among the items on display are several of 
the first globules of aluminum produced 
by Hall, on loan to Oberlin from Alcoa. 
These globules are known in the alumi- 
num industry as “the crown jewels.” 

Also displayed is a replica of the alumi- 
num square pyramid first displayed at Tif- 
fany’s in New York in 1884 and then 
placed on top of the Washington Monu- 
ment as a corrosion-free lightning- rod tip. 


Cummings ’s music experiment, unlike Hall’s aluminum experiment, cannot be recreated be- 


cause as da sound installation it was totally dependent on the celebration event itself 


Craig checks the set-up of the demonstration 
that duplicated Charles Martin Hall’s experi- 
ment to extract aluminum from its ore using 
the electrolytic method. 


The original pyramid, produced by the 
old sodium-reduction method, was so ex- 
pensive in 1884 that it was considered as 
valuable as a large piece of silver. The rep- 
lica, cast 100 years later in the same 
foundry that cast the original, was do- 
nated to the College by Kaiser Aluminum, 
which commissioned it. 

Hall family portraits are included in the 
display, as are letters from Hall to his class- 
mates, gradebooks showing Hall's aca- 
demic records while a student at Oberlin, 
and memorabilia from the College’s 50th- 
anniversary observance of Hall’s discov- 
ery. 

¢ an aluminum object open competi- 
tion/exhibition sponsored by the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, with entries due 
April 12. Entries will be on view April 12 
and 13—afternoons in the lobby of the 
Carnegie Building. For the 10-category 
competition, entitled the Great Al-u-min- 
um Object Contest, displayed entries of 
unrestricted size, shape, or form will have 
90 percent of the surface area made of 
aluminum. 

e a formal rededication of the Hall 
House, currently undergoing an exterior 
renovation, April 20. The ceremony will 
include presentation of trophies to win- 
ners of the Great Al-u-min-um Object Con- 
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test. The College is restoring the facade of 
the house at 64 East College Street to its 
form during the late 19th century, when 
the Hall family owned it. 


College Faculty Votes 
to Improve Financial Aid 


This academic year, for the first time in 
recent history, funds available for finan- 
cial aid were insufficient to allow admis- 
sion of students without regard to their 
ability to pay. 

“As a result,” says Robert Longsworth, 
professor of English and former dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, “about 
10 percent (more than 300) of all decisions 
concerning admission to the College of 
Arts and Sciences involved consideration 
of the applicant’s need for financial assis- 
tance.” In addition, he says, in order to 
stretch funds available for financial aid to 
cover as many students as possible, stu- 
dents were required to contribute about 
25 percent more to their own financial-aid 
packages than in previous years. 

Responding to this year’s admissions 
decisions, the faculty of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, at its December meet- 
ing, passed a motion reaffirming Oberlin’s 
aims to admit students without regard to 
their ability to pay for their education. 
The motion, presented by Longsworth as 
chairman of the College Faculty Admis- 
sions and Relations to Secondary Schools 
Committee, also recommends providing 
financial aid to admitted students based 
on their need. 

Although the degree of negative conse- 
quences of the changes in admissions pol- 
icy was offset somewhat, Longsworth 
says, by a successful effort to increase the 
number and quality of applicants for ad- 
mission, this year’s yield of applicants 
who indicated need for financial aid 
dropped significantly. (Yield is the term 
used to describe the percentage of admit- 
ted applicants who choose Oberlin over 
other institutions.) In addition, Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores and high-school sen- 
ior-class rankings of the entering fresh- 
man class were lower than those that 
would have resulted under need-blind ad- 
missions. 

The faculty recommendation asked 
that a need-blind admissions policy be 


age likely if this year’s experience were to 
be repeated. 

Considerable debate preceded passage 
of the faculty motion, and campus reac- 
tion to the recommendation has been 
mixed. 

Speaking for the motion, Longsworth 
says, “Oberlin must not lose sight of its 
aim to eliminate the educational disad- 
vantage confronted by the deserving stu- 
dent whose fiscal resources are unequal 
to the costs of an Oberlin education. That 
aim is Crucial to its mission of providing an 
unsurpassed liberal education to students 
who are most deserving of that educa- 
tion.” 

But while some on campus may be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice necessary to 
maintain need-blind admissions at 
Oberlin, others may not. Robert Piron, 
professor of economics, suggests that 
other kinds of sacrifices, including com- 
promises in the policy of need-blind ad- 
missions, may be appropriate for the sake 
of the well-being of the total institution. 

“Admission without regard to financial 
capacity is a perfectly meritorious good. 
Who could possibly argue against it in 
principle? The problem,” Piron says, “is 
that we exist in practice, and aid-blind ad- 
missions are causing severe pressures on 
the College’s current and prospective 
budgets. To support the totally laudable 
admissions objective,” he says, “we must 
do without other equally meritorious ob- 
jectives like library acquisitions, building 


renovation, and faculty and staff salary in- 
creases. 

“If we feel that a completely aid-blind 
admissions policy is worthy enough, we 
will choose to do without; if we don’t, we 
will need to ration aid-blind admissions. 
Like everyone else, | don't like this con- 
clusion, but we must face its inevitable im- 
plications,” Piron says, “and discuss them 
thoroughly and publicly. I can’t predict the 
result, of course, but my best guess is that 
we will do a little rationing but not so 
much that the unique character of the in- 
stitution will change perceptibly. If I'm 
wrong, we will be seeing a continuation of 
a rather wonderful admissions policy 
bought at a very high price—a price 
higher than many in our community will 
want to pay.” 


Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Law 
May Play Havoc 

with Financial Aid 

While the campus debates whether and 
what to sacrifice for the sake of need-blind 
admissions (see “Arts and Sciences Fac- 
ulty Votes to Improve Financial Aid” else- 
where in this section), another wolf ap- 
proaches the door of Oberlin’s 
financial-aid office. 

“The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law 
could mean a reduction of $95,000 in 
scholarship money in the form of Pell 
Grants for 1986-87 alone,” says James 
White, director of financial aid, “with 


Ellen H. Johnson Week at the Allen Memorial Art Museum was celebrated November 
26-December 1 in honor of Johnson’s 75th birthday. Ellen Johnson ’33 is honorary 
curator of modern art at the museum; a week-long exhibit displayed 42 works of art 
that show the breadth of her curatorial contributions to the museum. She was photo- 
graphed in the museum’s Ellen Johnson Gallery of Contemporary Art talking with 
museum visitor Carl R. Gerber ’58 and Mary Durling ’57, acting assistant to the cura- 


tor of collections. 


considered in the process of preparing the 
annual budget in the future; it endorsed 
special fund-raising aimed at supporting a 
generous and fair policy of financial aid; 
and it urged that, in the short run, income 
from the College endowment be consid- 
ered as a source of funds to limit the dam- 
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Donald Newlands ’86 executed another corn sculpture on the Oberlin campus the end 


of October. (See “Donald Newlands ’86: Mixing Mudd with Corn” in the Fall 1985 of 
this publication for photographs of his earlier work.—Ed.) The October sculpture in 
Wilder Bowl, titled Learning and Labor, recalled the College seal. According to an 
article in the Oberlin Review, Newlands’s newer work was intended to bring back the 
original meaning of the College motto as it pertained to students’ working on farms. 


greater cuts to come for the following aca- 
demic year.” 

This figure is higher than the portion of 
endowment earnings that could be ex- 
pected to be turned to financial aid if the 
faculty recommendation to divert some 
endowment earnings to financial-aid 
funds were to be acted upon. Presumably, 
White says, the College would have to 
make up the $95,000 in some way. 

Oberlin’s provost, Sam Carrier, says he 
sees less reason than White does to be 
concerned about the possible outcome of 
the deficit-reduction law, hitching his opti- 
mism to the belief that an alternative to its 
across-the-board cuts is likely to come 
from Washington. 


South Africa Policy Revised; 
Broader Scholarships Urged 


As this issue of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine went to press, discussions were con- 
tinuing between the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees Investment Committee 
and its Committee on Social and Political 
Concerns concerning possible further 
changes to Oberlin’s policy of investment 
in companies that do business in South Af- 
rica. 

On December 7 the board revised its in- 
vestment policy to provide that 

¢ Oberlin College not buy or hold 
stocks in any corporation that within the 
past year has made direct sales of prod- 
ucts or services to the South African mili- 
tary or police; South Africa’s Armaments 


Development and Production Corpora- 
tion; the South Africa Coal, Oil, and Gas 
Corporation; South Africa’s Nuclear Cor- 
poration; or its Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and 

e the board, through the Advisory 
Committee on Social and Political Con- 
cerns, continue to scrutinize the situation 
in South Africa and the role of U.S. corpo- 
rations there in order to assess the effi- 
cacy of the College’s policy on South Af- 
rica, re-evaluating the policy by 
September 1986. 

Student activity during the December 
board meeting included a boycott of the 
Class-Trustee Forum. The boycott, initi- 
ated by the Student Coalition Against 
Apartheid (SCAA), was called by students 
who view the trustees as unresponsive to 
student concerns. Representatives from 
student groups held an alternative meet- 
ing instead. Students also staged a divest- 
ment rally, sponsored by the SCAA and 
other student groups, and a “die-in” on 
the ramp leading to the entrance of Mudd 
Learning Center and on the first floor of 
the building. 

Independent of the board meeting but 
also occuring December 6, Nthato 
Motlana, president of the Soweto Civic As- 
sociation and family physician of impris- 
oned African National Congress leader 
Nelson Mandela, gave a campus lecture 
entitled “The Politics of Change in South 
Africa.” 

In the fall, Oberlin College joined with 
Colby College in asking other liberal-arts 


colleges to support black South African 
students with full scholarships, including 
round-trip travel. 

President S. Frederick Starr and Wil- 
liam Cotter, president of Colby College 
and former president of the African 
America Institute, jointly signed a letter in 
October to 45 colleges, describing the 
new program as a way “to play a broad 
and responsible role in a deeply troubled 
society by doing what colleges do best: 
educating future leaders.” The letter sug- 
gested that colleges participate by spon- 
soring a South African student for either 
two or four years with full tuition, room, 
and board, plus about $9000 per year for 
transportation to and from Africa, sum- 
mer maintenance, books, and “other ad- 
ministrative expenses.” 

The undergraduate-scholar program is 
an extension of the six-year-old South Af- 
rica Education Program (SAEP), whose 
national council president is Harvard Uni- 
versity president Derek Bok. Cotter is a 
member of the SAEP council, as is Wil- 
liam Scott, associate dean in the College 
of Arts and Sciences. (See “Oberlin and 
South Africa: Emphasizing Education” in 
the Winter 1985 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine.—Ed.) 

In the past, SAEP has helped black 
South Africans come to American schools 
for technical degrees and graduate pro- 
grams, but little emphasis has been put on 
undergraduate study at liberal-arts col- 
leges. Starr and Cotter hope that the new 
program will more than double the num- 
ber of South African students attending 
U.S. liberal-arts colleges. The SAEP now 
enrolls about 60 undergraduate students, 
most of whose financial aid is provided by 
the colleges they attend; five attend 
Oberlin and two are at Colby. 

The SAEP is affiliated with the Educa- 
tional Opportunities Council, chaired by 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, winner of the 1984 
Nobel Peace Prize. 


Board, Committee 
Add New Members 


James E. Pohlman ’54, a senior trial law- 
yer with the Columbus law firm of Porter, 
Wright, Morris, and Arthur, has been 
elected to a six-year term on the board of 
trustees. Pohlman earned the A.B. degree 
in government from Oberlin. Since 1983 
he has been president of the John Fred- 
erick Oberlin Society, which solicits indi- 
viduals for annual contributions of $1000 
or more to Oberlin College. 

Pohlman is a member of the executive 
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James E. Pohlman °54 


committees of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel and the Defense 
Research Institute, and he is a member of 
the Ohio Association of Civil Trial Attor- 
neys. From 1982 to 1985, he served as 
president of the Society of Medical Associ- 
ation Counsel. 

A board member of the Physicians In- 
surance Company of Ohio, Pohlman also 
serves as vice president of the board of 
trustees of Columbus Children’s Hospital. 
He has been a College admissions repre- 
sentative since 1973, and from 1962 to 
1965 he was president of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Club of Columbus. 

Albert Rees '43 has been elected to a 
six-year term as alumni trustee on the 


Albert Rees '43 


Winter 1946 


board, winning out over Francis Schott 
49 and replacing Delia Pitts ‘72. Now 
president of the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion and a director of Nabisco, Rees was 
an economics major at the College, where 
he was active in Oberlin co-ops. He was 
on the faculty of the University of Chicago 
for 18 years and of Princeton University 
for 13 years, two of them as provost. He 
was director of the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability under President Gerald 
Ford. His son Daniel Rees is a senior at the 
College. 

Alice Newton ’85 has been elected by 
members of the classes of 1984, 1985, and 
1986 to serve a three-year term as class 
trustee on the board. Succeeding Fran- 
cina Conners ’82, she won over Lorenzo 
G. Parra ’85. Newton, pictured on the 
cover with Professor Richard Levin, was a 
biology and environmental studies major 
at the College. She is now a biochemistry 
laboratory research assistant at Boston 
University Medical School. 

Roger Kennedy, director of the Smithso- 
nian Institution’s National Museum of His- 
tory and Technology and a consultant in 
portfolio management to several major 
institutions, has been made a member of 
the trustees’ Investment Committee. Ken- 
nedy, a former vice president for the Ford 
Foundation, has been an attorney, an NBC 
correspondent, a Labor Department spe- 
cial assistant, and a banking executive. 
Last year, he served on the jury of 
Oberlin’s bandstand-design competition. 

Kennedy’s appointment is “a further 
step in the effort to make our portfolio 
management as vigorous as possible,” 
says President S. Frederick Starr. Other 
developments toward the same end in- 
clude the College’s real-estate gift pro- 
gram and the newly created Office of Cap- 
ital Ventures (See “Something Ventured” 
elsewhere in this issue.—Ed.) 


Oberlin Initiates Program 
to Help Local Scholars 


Persons living in the Oberlin area who are 
actively engaged in scholarly work are el- 
igible for participation in a new Affiliate 
Scholars Program at the College. Local 
residents applying for scholar status are 
selected on the basis of their academic 
credentials and activities related to their 
scholarly work, including publications, 
lectures, papers presented at professional 


meetings, and successful grant applica- 


tions. iM 
The title of Oberlin College Affiliate 


Scholar, renewable for terms of approxi- 


mately three years, carries no stipend but 
is expected to give recipients added cre- 
dentials, thereby helping them gain ac- 
cess to other libraries and museums, pub- 
lish their work, and obtain grants from 
external agencies. 


Computerized Catalog, 
Other Projects 
Receive $690,000 in Grants 


A recent grant of $500,000 from the Pew 
Memorial Trust will allow the College to 
install a computerized, on-line catalog sys- 
tem in its main library and three branch 
libraries. 

The on-line catalog, to be installed dur- 
ing the coming year, will replace the ex- 
tensive card catalogs library users now 
consult to locate books and other materi- 
als. Although several large research li- 
braries, such as the Library of Congress, 
the New York Public Library, and some 
university libraries, already have similar 
systems, Oberlin will be one of only a few 
undergraduate colleges to automate its 
entire library catalog. 

Using the automated system, library pa- 
trons will locate books by typing minimal 
information—such as the author’s sur- 
name, a short form of the title, or the de- 
sired subject—at a computer terminal. 
The computer will then search through 
the library's entire holdings—more than a 
m .lion items—for works that meet the us- 
er’s specifications. The automated catalog 
will also make information about the 
holdings of the entire Oberlin library sys- 
tem available from any of the library’s 
branches, and eventually from faculty of- 
fices and campus residence halls. 

The conversion of the existing catalog 
entries for books and periodicals to a ma- 
chine-readable form, a major part of the 
undertaking, began in 1982 and is 87 per- 
cent complete. The Oberlin College Li- 
brary consists of the main library in the 
Seeley G. Mudd Learning Center, depart- 
mental libraries for music, art, and the 
natural sciences, and a storage facility; its 
cataloged holdings include more than 
900,000 volumes, with outstanding collec- 
tions in art and music. 

The total cost of the automated catalog 
will be about $1,490,000, including 
$660,000 to be provided by the College. 
The on-line catalog will also replace an 
automated circulation system installed in 
the main library almost a decade ago; the 
College library automated its acquisitions 
procedures in 1984. 

Other grants awarded the College this 
past fall include: 
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e funds from the U.S. Department of 
Education to cover most of the operating 
budget of the Upward Bound program. 
This year’s $169,931 grant, which pro- 
vides program salaries and basic ex- 
penses for Upward Bound'’s year-round 
activities, represents a 4.5 percent in- 
crease over last year’s funding. 


¢ a three-to-one matching grant pro- 
vided by the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA provides $10,000, Oberlin 
$30,000) to support scholarship aid for the 
conservatory. 


~ e $2281 from the Ohio Arts Council to 
aid publication of two upcoming issues of 
Field, an Oberlin College-based journal 
specializing in contemporary poetry and 
essays on poetics. The Ohio Arts Council 
also granted $1934 to the Field Transla- 
tion Series. 


e another Ohio Arts Council grant of 
$5000 for the residency of the Ohio Ballet, 
which occurred in October. 


e¢ a $2420 grant for the Theater and 
Dance Program from Arts Midwest to 
help fund the appearance in Oberlin of 
ODC San Francisco, previously called the 
Oberlin Dance Collective. The group, 
formed by Oberlin faculty members and 
students in the eariy 1970s, will appear at 
the College in April for the first time since 
leaving the area in 1975. 


Faculty Notes 


Roger Copeland, associate professor of 
theater, recently gave the opening ad- 
dress (on the subject of collaboration be- 
tween choreographers, composers, and 
visual artists) at the International Festival 
of New Dance in Montreal, Canada. Cope- 
land also lectured on dance and the avant- 
garde at Hofstra College in November. 
Patrick Dale, assistant professor of 
government, recently presented a paper 
entitled “The Changing Relationship Be- 
tween the Soviet Party-State and the In- 
dustrial Labour Force During the First 
Five Year Plan” as a member of a panel on 
the party and workers in the USSR in the 
1930s, part of the Third World Congress 
for Soviet and East European Studies held 
in Washington, D.C. The paper summa- 
rized Dale’s current work as a Culpeper 
Fellow, which will be published by Cam- 
bridge University Press when completed. 
The Coldest Year of Grace, a collection 
of poetry by Italian poet Giovanni Raboni 
translated by Stuart Friebert, professor 
of creative writing, and Vinio Rossi, Mc- 
Candless Professor of French—recently 
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award to its 


publisher, Wesleyan University Press. The 
award (the equivalent of more than 
$5,000) came from the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs through the Italian Cul- 
tural Institute in support of the publication 
of Italian literature. It represents the larg- 
est amount awarded by the ministry for a 
single volume in 1985. 

The University Press of America has 
published Land and the Uses of Tradition 
Among the Mbeere of Kenya by Jack 
Glazier, professor of anthropology. The 
book is a case study of the transition of an 
egalitarian, politically diffuse gerontoc- 
racy into a stratified centralized society. 
(See “Books” in this issue.) 

Adrienne Jones, assistant professor of 
black studies and adjunct assistant profes- 
sor of history, has been elected to a three- 
year membership in the Ohio Humanities 
Council. As a council member, Jones will 
review grant proposals made to this state- 
based agency, which awards funds to non- 
profit organizations that sponsor public 
humanities programs. 

Clayton Koppes, associate professor 
of history, recently testified as the first wit- 
ness at the regional hearing of the Na- 
tional Commission on Space in Cleveland. 
Koppes’s statement, “Lessons from the 
Space Program: The First Three Decades 
in Historical Perspective,” was delivered 
to commissioners Neil Armstrong and 
David Webb. The National Commission 
on Space was established by Congress in 
1984 to chart a course for the nation’s ci- 
vilian space program for the next half- 
century. 

Koppes also recently delivered a 
speech entitled “The Environmental Leg- 
acy of Hoover Dam” at an environmental 
history conference held at the University 
of Nevada in conjunction with the 50th 
anniversary of the dam’s completion. He 
spoke in November at a Smithsonian Insti- 
tution conference on exploration. His talk 
was “Men and Machines in the Explora- 
tion of the Solar System.” The conference 
was held at the Museum of National His- 
tory as part of its resident-associates pro- 
gram. 

Gary J. Kornblith, assistant professor 
of history, has been awarded Historical 
Collections’s fifth annual prize for his pa- 
per, “The Rise of the Mechanic Interest 
and the Campaign to Develop Manufac- 
turing in Salem, 1815-1830,” which ap- 
peared in the journal in January 1985. 
Both the journal and the prize are part of 
the program of the Essex Institute of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. 

Lessing’s Ugly Ditch: A Study of Theol- 
ogy and History, by Gordon Michalson, 


associate professor of religion, was pub- 
lished recently by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Press. In the book, Michalson dis- 
cusses Lessing’s 18th-century idea that 
there is an “ugly ditch” between historical 
and religious truths, an image which 
came to epitomize the problems of relat- 
ing Christian faith and history. He sug- 
gests how modern use of the ditch image 
may have distorted Lessing’s original ar- 
gument. 

William P. Norris, associate professor 
of sociology and anthropology, has been 
awarded $5,000 from the TRW Founda- 
tion to support research on the state of 
blacks, Hispanics, and low-income whites 
in Lorain (Ohio) County. His project is also 
being funded with awards previously re- 
ceived from the Stocker and Nordson 
Foundations. 

John Pearson, professor and chair- 
man of the Art Department, appeared on 
a Japanese television program this past 
summer to talk about computer graphics. 
The Japanese TV appearance was 
prompted by one of his works, Reflections 
#12, which was reproduced as cover art 
on the program booklet for Siggraph ’85, 
the 12th annual conference on computer 
graphics held at the Moscone Convention 
Center in San Francisco in July. The Sig- 
graph international exposition in which 
Pearson’s work was represented will tra- 
vel to Asia, Europe, South America, and 
elsewhere in North America. 

As a result of his participation in Sig- 
graph, Pearson was invited to exhibit his 
works at the computer graphics portion of 
the first InterMedia Congress, held this 
past fall at the Congress Center in Ham- 
burg, West Germany. He recently com- 
pleted an exhibition of computer-gener- 
ated artwork at the Ben Shahn Gallery of 
William Paterson College of New Jersey 
in Wayne, New Jersey. 

In January Pearson participated in a 
four-person panel discussion on “The 
New Liberal Arts: Enriching Courses in 
the Sloan Program,” part of the annual 
conference of the National Association of 
American Colleges held in New Orleans. 
In February Pearson participated in a lec- 
ture/presentation entitled “Art in the 
Computer Age: The Computer As an Ar- 
tistic Tool” at the 1986 College Art Associ- 
ation annual meeting in New York City. 
The lecture was chaired by Cynthia Good- 
man, research associate of the John Paul 
Getty Trust and the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Museum. Goodman will curate a 
major touring exhibition with the same ti- 
tle, in which Pearson’s work will be in- 
cluded. 
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Physics Department chairman and pro- 
fessor Joseph Palmieri has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the dean (of 
the College of Arts and Sciences) for com- 
puting. In this position he investigates the 
use of computers in instruction at leading 
educational institutions and advises the 
dean on all computer-related matters. Pal- 
mieri continues his teaching and adminis- 
trative duties in the Physics Department. 

Oberlin College Spanish professor Har- 
riet Turner traveled to the Canary Is- 
lands this summer to present a paper ex- 
amining the work of Spanish author 
Benito-Perez Galdos to the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Galdos Studies. She 
attended the conference through a travel 
grant from the American Council of 
Learned Studies. 

Richard Zipser, associate professor of 
German, is author and editor, in collabora- 
tion with Karl-Heinz Schoeps, of a three- 
volume work, Literature During the 
Thaw, published by Peter Lang this past 
August. The book focuses on writers and 
the changing literary climate in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic between 1971 
and 1978, a period of unprecedented lib- 


Preceding commencement, which occurs 
May 26 this year, a symposium called 
American Pattern Glass will be held at 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum. The 
Thursday, May 22, event honors the 
memory and 100th birth date of O. 
Bruce Swift ’11, who with his wife, Mar- 
tha Storrs Swift 00, donated the muse- 
um’s collection of glass goblets. More in- 
formation about the symposium can be 
obtained by writing or calling Mary 
Durling, Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
Oberlin, OH 44074; (216) 775-8665. 
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eralization and leniency for the arts in 
that country. Two of the work’s volumes 
introduce 45 East German writers 
through critical commentary, literary 
texts, and bio-bibliographic information; 
the third volume contains interviews in 
which 37 authors discuss literary matters 
and sociopolitical issues. 


President’s Notes 


“Religious Life at Oberlin” was the title of 
a talk presented by Oberlin College Presi- 
dent S. Frederick Starr October 17, 
when he addressed alumni of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology (GST) and 
Vanderbilt Divinity School. Starr’s address 
was part of the annual fall gathering of 
GST and Vanderbilt alumni. 

Starr addressed a bipartisan group of 
U.S. representatives in Washington Octo- 
ber 31 on the subject of the USSR’s “do- 
mestic social turbulence.” The members 
of the House of Representatives present 
at the 8 a.m. breakfast meeting serve on 
Soviet-related committees. 

On November 6 Starr gave an address 
entitled “Russians at Work and Play” at a 
convocation at Phillips-Andover Acad- 
emy. On November 8 he performed with 
the Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensemble at 
Mount Holyoke College, where he was 
also a guest speaker to representatives of 
the Associated Coileges of New England, 
a consortium of some 30 regional schools 
meeting at that college in November. 
Later that month he presented the closing 
address of the 1985 Ohio Foundations 
Conference in Columbus. Under the con- 
ference theme of “Strategies for Ohio’s 
Future: Practical Approaches to Philan- 
thropy,” Starr addressed the topic of vol- 
unteerism and the rising generation. 

In December Starr and the Louisiana 
Repertory Jazz Ensemble, the group he 
helped found, opened the program of a 
“Jazz Evening with Benny Goodman” at 
Yale University. The concert was to bene- 
fit the Yale School of Music. 


Administrators’ Notes 


The Journal of Russell T. Hall, two hand- 
written volumes that recount a student’s 
year at Oberlin over a century ago, has 
been transcribed and given an introduc- 
tion by archivist William E. Biggle- 
stone. 

William J. Byrnes, associate profes- 
sor of theater, recently was guest lighting 
designer for the Cleveland Opera’s pro- 
duction (conducted by Scott Bergeson '72, 
now of the New York City Opera), then for 


the Toledo Opera Association’s version of 
Faust. Byrnes has served as guest lighting 
designer for the Cleveland Opera on a 
regular basis since 1979. 

Eric Carpenter, collection develop- 
ment librarian, recently published an es- 
say, “Small Presses,” in Selection of Li- 
brary Materials in the Humanities, Social 
Sciences, and Sciences, a book published 
by the American Library Association as a 
guide to library-school students and to li- 
brarians selecting new items for their col- 
lections. 

George Langeler, dean of students, 
served on the training faculty for a work- 
shop, “Approaches to Dispute Resolution 
for Student Affairs Administrators,” held 
at Wellesley College in October. The 
workshop was sponsored by Wellesley 
and the University of Massachusetts. 

M. Beverly Morse, assistant director 
of admissions, delivered a speech, “Reten- 
tion: The Real Test of the Transition to Col- 
lege,” at the 1985 College Board’s Na- 
tional Forum and Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco October 25. 

Robert J. Panos, acting director of 
special services and assistant dean of de- 
velopmental services, has been made 
president-elect of the Ohio Association of 
Educational Opportunity Program Per- 
sonnel for 1985-86. In 1986-87, in addition 
to serving in that association’s presidency, 
he will serve a two-year term on the 
board of directors of the Mid-America As- 
sociation of Education Opportunity Pro- 
gam Personnel. 

Diana Wickes Roose has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. In her newly created 
position, she serves as liaison to the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association and to other 
external organizations and undertakes 
special projects and general administra- 
tive duties for the college. Roose is a 
member of the advisory panel on privacy 
and security issues of new computer tech- 
nologies for the U.S. Congress’s Office of 
Technology Assessment. 

Art librarian Jeffrey Weidman re- 
cently presented a slide lecture at the 
opening of an exhibition entitled “William 
Rimmer: A Yankee Michelangelo” at the 
Brockton Art Museum near Boston. An 
acknowledged Rimmer expert, Weidman 
is consulting curator for the exhibition 
and principal author of its catalog. He re- 
peated his slide lecture at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in February and will travel 
with the Rimmer exhibition to give it 
again at the Brooklyn Museum in June. 
He is preparing a monograph on Rimmer 
for Cambridge University Press. 
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CONSERVATORY NEWS 


A Letter from the Dean 


Dear Reader: 

This issue introduces a new format for the 
Conservatory Newsletter—intended to 
give amore complete picture of the activi- 
ties of the Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music in a more readable form. 

The Bach and Berg festivals are behind 
us, and the Oberlin community has been 
enriched by hearing the works of these 
two great composers in extraordinarily 
lively performances at a professional 
level. Of a concert of Berg works per- 
formed by the Oberlin Orchestra, a critic 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer wrote, 
“The performance did everyone proud.” 

Now a new semester begins with hun- 
dreds of concerts on campus and a few 
significant excursions across the country 
by Oberlin ensembles. One of the more 
important tours to occur this spring is that 
of the Oberlin Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Michel Singher. The orchestra will 
play in Carnegie Music Hall in Pittsburgh 
May 1; Alice Tully Hall in New York City 
May 3; and Wilmington May 4. Pianist An- 
dré-Michel Schub will be the soloist for the 
New York concert, and faculty member 
Joseph Schwartz will solo in Pittsburgh 
and Wilmington. Alumni in these areas 
are encouraged to attend these concerts. 
You will not only be enjoying an excep- 
tional program but will also be demon- 
strating your support for the students and 
the work of your school. 

As alumni you can add your support in 
another important way. Most of you have 
contact with bright and talented students 
and teachers in your area. There is no bet- 
ter place in the country for undergraduate 
professional music training than Oberlin. 
The instrumental study and performance 
opportunities are first rate; the music edu- 
cation program is excellent; and the mu- 
sic history department is becoming 
known nationally as one of the best for 
graduate study preparation. These excep- 
tional programs take place in unparal- 
leled facilities and on a campus shared 
with a liberal arts college consistently 


ranked among the top 10 in the country. 
So encourage promising high-school-age 
musicians to find out more about Oberlin 
and let us know who they are. Elsewhere 
in this section you will find a student-refer- 
ral form. 

Many of our faculty members are vi- 
tally interested in meeting prospective 
students, giving master classes, and per- 
forming with youth orchestras. You can 
help make these contacts by letting our 
director of external affairs, Henry Duck- 
ham, know about such possibilities so he 
can follow them up. Meeting with young 
musicians is vitally important to letting 
them know just how exceptional the 
Oberlin Conservatory is and what a 
unique educational opportunity is pro- 
vided here. 

I encourage younger readers who are 
considering careers as professional musi- 
cians to explore thoroughly the Oberlin 
Conservatory’s offerings. Come for an au- 
dition on a day when the conservatory is 
humming with musical activity. Sit in on a 
rehearsal or a music class. Observe les- 
sons taught by various teachers. Find out 
about our graduates’ track records as mu- 
sicians. Seven out of 10 Oberlin Conserva- 
tory alumni are presently employed in 
some aspect of the music business—a 
placement record that is outstanding com- 
pared to any other school in the country. 

We would like to hear from you alumni 
about your successes, observations, and 
suggestions. We're gearing up for a vigor- 
ous rest-of-the-eighties. 


Most cordially, 

Stephen Clapp ’61 

Acting Dean, 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 


(At the time this letter was written, 
Stephen Clapp, professor of violin, was 
serving as acting dean while Dean David 
Boe was on sabbatical the first semester of 
1985-86. Dean Boe returned January 1, 
1986.—Ed.) 
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Senior Wins First Prize 
in Solo Oboe Competition 


Alexandre Klein ’86 has won first prize in 
the First Lucarelli International Competi- 
tion for Solo Oboe Players. He was one of 
six finalists selected from among 200 en- 
trants. Of the six finalists, Klein was the 
only student; all the other finalists were 
professionals. In addition to receiving a 
$1000 award, Klein appeared with Bert 
Lucarelli in a performance of the Double 
Oboe Concerto by Tomaso Albinoni Janu- 
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Alexandre Klein ‘86 


ary 16 at Carnegie Hall—a concert cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the per- 
fection of the modern oboe. The 
competition will also sponsor solo recitals 
by Klein in Boston, Chicago, and Long Is- 
land, New York. 

A student of oboe professor James 
Caldwell, Klein is an Oberlin Concerto 
Competition winner and recipient of the 
conservatory’s 1985 Artistry in Oboe Per- 
formance Award. He is a native of Brazil 
and has performed with a number of the 
leading orchestras in that country. 


Alban Berg Festival 


From November 21 through 23 Oberlin’s 
college and conservatory celebrated the 
100th anniversary of composer Alban 
Berg's birth and the 50th anniversary of 
his death with four concerts, a series of 
lectures, a documentary exhibition in 
Mudd Library on Berg's life, and an exhi- 
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bition of Viennese art in the Allen Memo- 
rial Art Museum. 

The festival presented virtually all of 
Berg's extant published and unpublished 
works, including a student-work pre- 
miered in 1908, Twelve Variations on an 
Original Theme, and a seldom-heard ver- 
sion of his Lyric Suite for mezzo-soprano 
and string quartet. 

Some festival highlights were: 

e Performances by the Opera Depart- 
ment of a scene from Wozzeck, op. 7, 
under the direction of Judith Layng. 

¢ Performances by the Oberlin Orches- 
tra with conductor Michel Singher of 
Three Orchestra Pieces, op. 6, and 
Three Excerpts from Wozzeck with 
soprano Carol Webber ’65. 

e A performance of the Chamber Con- 
certo (1923-1925) with Kenneth 
Moore conducting the Oberlin Wind 
Ensemble and faculty members Mari- 
lyn McDonald, violin, and Jonathan 
Shames, piano. 

e Three movements from the Lyric 
Suite (1925-1926) with faculty mem- 
bers Gregory Fulkerson and Diane 
Monroe, violins, Lynne Ramsey- 
Irvine, viola, and Andor Toth, Jr., 
cello. 

¢ The String Quartet, op. 3, (1910) by 
the Lydian String Quartet with cellist 
Rhonda Rider ’78. 

Lectures on various aspects of Berg’s 
music and times were given by Walter As- 
chaffenburg ’51, professor of composition 
and music theory; Vienna-born literary 
critic and translator Egon Schwarz; Ro- 
bert Judson Clark, associate professor of 
art and archaeology at Princeton Univer- 
sity; and art historian Alessandra Comini. 

The festival was organized and man- 
aged by Michel Singher with assistance 
from Gregory Fulkerson ’71; fifth-year 
double-degree student, Jeremy Berkman, 
and Mary Durling ’57 A.B., acting assis- 
tant to the curator of collections at the Al- 
len Art Museum. 


Oberlin Orchestra to Play 
Alice Tully Hall in May 
Andreé-Michel Schub will be the piano so- 
loist May 3 when the Oberlin Orchestra, 
under the direction of Michel Singher, 
presents an all-Beethoven program in 
Alice Tully Hall in New York. The 3 p.m. 
concert, sponsored by the Beethoven So- 
ciety, is the last of an eight-concert series 
featuring soloists and recitalists Claude 
Frank and Paul Badura Skoda, piano, 
Elmar Oliveira, violin, and Johanna Meier 


Winter 1986 


Rudolf Serkin discusses a phrase in the Mozart concerto with sophomore clarinetist Thomas 
Josenhans during a rehearsal for Serkin’s October 17 performance in Oberlin. 
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and James McCracken, voice. 

André-Michel Schub: will perform the 
Beethoven Fourth Piano Concerto and an 
early work of the composer, the Rondo in 
B-flat. 

The pianist will perform the New York 
program at Oberlin April 26—an appear- 
ance that will be the pianist’s second re- 
cent visit to. campus. Schub was a judge 
for the prestigious Seventeen Magazine/ 
General Motors Concerto Competition 
held at Oberlin in February 1985. 

The orchestra will present the identical 
program with faculty-member Joseph 
Schwartz as piano soloist in Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, Pittsburgh, May 1 at 8 p.m. and in 
the auditorium of Mt. Pleasant High 
School in Wilmington at 3 p.m. on Sunday, 
May 4. 

For ticket information write or call the 
Oberlin Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074, 
(216) 775-8692. 


Rudolf Serkin in Residence 


Rudolf Serkin was Danenberg Artist-in- 
Residence the week of October 14. A reg- 
ular visitor to the campus over his career, 
the pianist made his American debut 50 
seasons ago and less than a year later per- 
formed for the first time at Oberlin. This 
past October 17, Serkin made his ninth 
Oberlin appearance, performing the Mo- 
zart Piano Concerto in C Minor, K.491, 
with the Oberlin Chamber Orchestra 
under the direction of Michel Singher. 


Proceeds from the concert were used to 
augment the Rudolf Serkin Scholarship 
fund, established by the pianist on a pre- 
vious visit. 

Mr. Serkin is the second Danenberg 
Resident; last year’s Danenberg Resident 
was André Watts, who presented a series 
of master classes in January 1985. The 
Danenberg Residencies were established 
to honor the late Oberlin president and 
concert-pianist Emil C. Danenberg and his 
wife, conservatory piano-faculty member 
Mary Ann (Brezsny ’48) Danenberg. 


Kapuscinski Celebrated 
as Robert Wheeler Professor 
in Performance 


Many of Richard Kapuscinski's former 
cello students returned to perform and 
pay their respects to their teacher Sep- 
tember 30 during a conservatory-spon- 
sored gala concert of cello. music honor- 
ing “Kapp” as Robert Wheeler Professor 
in Performance. Performers included 
Steven Doane '73 of the New Arts Trio; 
Rhonda Rider '78, cellist with the Lydian 
Quartet; Norman Fischer ’71 of the Con- 
cord Quartet; Michael Haber, professor of 
cello, University of Akron; Paul Kushious 
83, Columbus Symphony Orchestra; Su- 
zanne Wijsman '81, graduate assistant at 
Eastman; William Conable, professor of 
cello, Ohio State University; and Thomas 
Rosenberg '78 of the Chester String Quar- 
tet. Doane, Rider, and Fischer performed 
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as soloists. Faculty pianist Julian Martin 
accompanied Rider, and pianist Jeanne 
Kierman Fischer '71 accompanied her 
husband. The concert concluded with 
Kapp’s former and present students join- 
ing to form the Oberlin Cello Choir in a 
performance of Hymnus by Klengel. 

At a dinner before the concert Grace 
Strickland Wheeler ’23, wife of the late 
Robert W. Wheeler ’23, spoke about the 
impetus that created the professorship, 
under the terms of the will of Margaretta 
Nichols, to honor the memory of her hus- 
band, who was an advisor and friend of 
Mrs. Nichols. The Wheeler professorship 
has been established on a five-year rotat- 
ing basis “to recognize a professor's excel- 
lence at the peak of his or her perform- 
ance career.” 

Richard Kapuscinski was a student of 
Leonard Rose and Felix Salmond at the 
Curtis Institute. Before joining the Oberlin 
faculty in 1967, he was a member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
Cleveland Orchestra, solo cellist in the Ja- 
pan Philharmonic Orchestra, and princi- 
pal cellist of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra. He has toured extensively in the 
United States, Europe, the Middle East, 
and Japan as soloist and member of en- 
sembles. In addition to his association 
with the La Salle String Quartet, he was a 


founding member of the Boston Fine Arts 
Quartet and the Gabrielli Trio. A former 
member of the faculties of the New En- 
gland Conservatory and Boston Univer- 
sity, Kapuscinski has also been the head of 
the cello department at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music and the Cincinnati Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music. 


Special Conservatory Events 
on Oberlin’s Campus 


The Percussion Group of Cincinnati with 
Allen Otte ’72, James Culley ’72, and Jack 
Brennan performed composition profes- 
sor Randolph Coleman’s Sweet William 
(1977) and other works in a special con- 
cert given in newly-renovated Warner 
Concert Hall October 11. 

Hungarian-born pianist Andras Schiff 
played a concert of Bartok, Schubert, and 
Scarlatti October 15, opening Oberlin’s 
1985-1986 Artist Recital Series. 

Jazz historian and author Martin Wil- 
liams presented a lecture, “Ellington as a 
Major Composer,” in Kulas Recital Hall 
November 4. Williams, who is with the 
Smithsonian Press and has written exten- 
sively on many of the major figures of mu- 
sic, analyzed key elements of Ellington’s 
work, including melody, instrumental 
sound and technique, harmony and voic- 


The Oberlin Cello Choir performed Hymnus by Klengel at a gala concert honoring Richard 
Kapuscinski, Robert Wheeler Professor in Performance, September 30. 


ing, texture, and rhythmic and motivic in- 
tegration. 

Under the sponsorship of the Music Ed- 
ucation Department renowned music ed- 
ucator Mary E. Hoffman gave clinics No- 
vember 15 and 16 for conservatory 
students, faculty, and the public. Hoffman, 
who has been president of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, is professor 
of music and music education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where she teaches un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses in gen- 
eral music methods and in choral music 
for young singers. Hoffman’s well-at- 
tended clinics were titled “Growing Musi- 
cally: The Teacher Makes the Difference” 
and “There’s Nothing General about Gen- 
eral Music.” 

Lawrence Dutton, violist of the Emer- 
son Quartet, gave a master class when the 
Quartet performed in Oberlin’s Artist Re- 
cital Series November 26. 

The December 8 Finney Chapel con- 
cert by the Oberlin College Choir, the Mu- 
sical Union, and the Brass Guild, con- 
ducted by Daniel Moe, was videotaped by 
WVIZ Channel 25 PBS-Cleveland. The 
program, “An Oberlin Christmas Eve,” 
was broadcast in the Cleveland area on 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day and 
will be distributed statewide next year. 
The project was underwritten by the 
Nordson Corporations and the Nordson 
Foundation. 

Daniel Moe, professor of conducting, 
led the Second Annual Messiah Sing-in 
December 16 in Finney Chapel. The 
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event was sponsored by the Conserva- 
tory Board. 

Stephanie Sant’Ambrogio, violinist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, gave a guest re- 
cital January 19 in Kulas Recital Hall. 

Oberlin will host Nelly Ben-Or, pianist 
and teacher at the Guildhall School of Mu- 
sic in London, in a two-day demonstration 
of the Alexander Technique this spring. 

Violinist Gidon Kremer will present a 
master class during his visit to Oberlin 
April 22, when he will perform in the Art- 
ist Recital Series. 

A new arrangement brings Cleveland 
Orchestra principals Daniel Majeske, vio- 
lin; Stephen Geber, cello; and Robert 
Vernon, viola, to campus each semester to 
lead sectional rehearsals and coach stu- 
dent members of the Oberlin Orchestra. 


Conservatory Students 

in Competition, Residency 
Christopher Durrenberger ’88 was named 
winner of the piano division of the Ohio 
Collegiate Artist Competition this past fall, 
and represented the state at the regional 
competition at Butler University in Indian- 
apolis in February. 

Violist Alison Heydt ’87 won the Ohio 
Strings Division of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association Wurlitzer Collegiate 
Artist Competition. She competed in the 
regionals of the competition in February 
in Indianapolis. 

The Pan American Music from Oberlin 
Quintet with Tom Jones ’86, clarinet; Alex 
Klein ’86, oboe; Dan Burdick ’86, bassoon; 
Christine Mortensen ’86, horn; and Chris 
Thompson ’87, piano, was in residence in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, the week of Jan- 
uary 19 to play at area schools and give 
concerts. The residency is sponsored by 
the Greenwich Chamber Music Society. 

The winners of this year’s Senior Con- 
certo Competition at Oberlin are Alex 
Klein, oboe; Tom Jones, clarinet; Bennett 
DeOlazo ’86 and Heidi Brende ’86, piano; 
and Karen Stiles ’86, violin. Walter Hendl, 
former conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was an adjudicator for 
the contest. 


Faculty and Staff Notes 


For the 15th year in a row, Walter E. As- 
chaffenburg ’51, professor of composi- 
tion and music theory, has won an annual 
monetary award from the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors, and Publish- 
ers. The award recognizes performance 
of his compositions. 

Daniel Asia, assistant professor of con- 
temporary music, recently received com- 
missions from the National Endowment 
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for the Arts, the Fromm Music Founda- 
tion, and Temple Emanu-E! in Milwaukee. 
A number of Asia’s works will be pre- 
miered soon, including Rivalries by the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic and Pine Songs 
by the Emmanuel Woodwind Quintet. 
Asia will conduct Musical Elements, a 
New York contemporary music ensemble 
he co-directs, in winter concerts. The 
group recently completed recordings for 
Opus One Records and Composers Re- 
cordings, Inc. 

David Boe, professor of organ and 
harpsichord and dean of the conserva- 
tory, has been named to a four-year term 
as national president of Pi Kappa Lambda, 
the music honorary society. Last summer 
he served as an adjudicator for the Inter- 
national Bach-Buxtehude Competition 
held in Germany and Holland and per- 
formed a recital on the historic organ in 
Marienhafe, Germany, as part of the Dol- 
lart Early Music Festival. 

Warren Darcy ’68, associate professor 
of theory, presented a paper on non-func- 
tional harmony at the annual meeting of 
the American Musicological Society, held 
November 7-10 in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. 

Professor of Music Education Herbert 
Henke ’53, 54 M.M. will present lecture- 
demonstrations on the use of Dalcroze’s 
Solfege-Rhythmique techniques at Carne- 
gie-Mellon University in February and at 
the national conference of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference at Anaheim, 
California, in April. Henke appeared as 
bass soloist with the Sandusky, Ohio, Cho- 
ral Society December 1 and with the 
Oberlin Community Chamber Singers De- 
cember 7. 

Jeffrey Irvine, assistant professor of 
viola, gave master classes at the Beijing 
and Shanghai conservatories in China this 
January while Lynne Ramsey-Irvine, 
teacher of viola, performed the Viola Con- 
certo by William Walton with the orches- 
tras of those cities. Mr. Irvine performed 
as a guest artist with the International 
String Quartet at Brown University No- 
vember 22. 

Catherine Jarjisian, assistant profes- 
sor of music education, is singing with the 
Robert Page Singers of Cleveland. She 
presented a workshop at the Music Lead- 
ership Conference last October in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Jarjisian continues to conduct 
the preschool music laboratory at 
Oberlin, one of only three such programs 
in the country. The hour-long laboratories 
are designed to aid children’s develop- 
ment of basic musical concepts. 

During Oberlin’s fall break Professor of 


Cello Richard Kapuscinski gave mas- 
ter classes in England at the Hindhead 
School and the Craxton Studio. Kapus- 
cinski will judge the Fischoff Competition 
this spring and present recitals in Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana; Kalamazoo, Michigan; and 
Notre Dame, Indiana, April 2-4. 

In July Roderic Knight, associate pro- 
fessor of ethnomusicology, presented a 
paper on kora music at the International 
Council for Traditional Music in Stock- 
holm and Helsinki and gave a duo per- 
formance on the kora at Royal Festival 
Hall in London. 

Robert Lombardo, visiting professor 
of composition and music theory, has re- 
ceived a grant from the Illinois Arts Coun- 
cil to complete the crafting of gamelan in- 
struments. 

Ed London °52, chairman of the Music 
Department at Cleveland State University, 
directed the Oberlin Contemporary Music 
Ensemble during the first semester of the 
school year while Daniel Asia was on 
leave, composing and directing Musical 
Elements, a concert series at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music that features contem- 
porary music. 

Daune Mahy, associate professor of 
singing, has appeared in numerous recent 
performances at Cleveland’s Trinity Ca- 
thedral. In November she appeared in the 
role of Nitocris in Handel's rarely per- 
formed Belshazzar and as soloist in the 
cathedral’s recreation of Bach’s Leipzig 
Vespers December 23 and 24. Later that 


On October 13, Oberlin welcomed sha- 
Ruhachi player Yokoyama Katsuya, who 
played a concert of Japanese music in 
Finney Chapel. He performed with Bertil 
Peterssen, shakuhachi, and Miyashita 
Susumu, koto. 
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month she appeared as soloist in Handel's 
Messiah with the Akron Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Alan Balter ’66 and 
the Akron Symphony Chorus directed by 
James Mismas ’73. She also appeared with 
the Sandusky Choral Society in Bach’s 
Magnificat. Mahy recently performed 
Mists and Waters and Cassandra by fac- 
ulty composers Ed Miller and Conrad 
Cummings, respectively, with the Cleve- 
land Chamber Symphony conducted by 
Edwin London ’52. In March, the soprano 
will appear in Bach’s Birthday Bash at the 
Trinity Cathedral as well as in perform- 
ances there of the St. John Passion and 
Schubert's Song of Triumph. 

Paul Mast, associate professor of music 
theory, contributed seven essays to a new 
reference work, /nternational Music Jour- 
nals, to be published in 1987. He and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Willard Warch recently 
completed revisions for the edition of Mu- 
sic for Study, a source book of music for 
analysis. 

Recently retired Professor of Piano 
Miles Mauney taught at the National Mu- 
sic Camp, at Interlochen, Michigan, this 
past summer and gave several concerts 
with his wife, Dorothy Mauney, former 
violin-faculty member. During the spring 
the Mauneys have numerous duo recitals 
scheduled. 

Professor of Clarinet Lawrence Mc- 
Donald will record the Mozart Clarinet 
Concerto, perform as soloist with the 
Smithsonian Chamber Orchestra, and re- 
cord the Mozart Clarinet Trio with the 
Smithsonian Chamber Players in March. 
He performed in the opening concert of 
the Helicon Foundation at The Studio in 
New York in the fall and will appear with 
Banchetto Musicale in Boston and the 
Chamber Music Festival in Rochester, 
New York, in April and May. McDonald re- 
corded the Mozart serenades with the 
Amadeus Winds this past fall. As a mem- 
ber of the ensemble he will appear at 
Ravinia, Tanglewood, and the Mostly Mo- 
zart Music Festivals this summer. 

Associate Professor of Violin Marilyn 
McDonald's recording activity this spring 
includes the original string quintet ver- 
sions of Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusic 
and the Musical Joke as well as solo roles 
in the Concertone for two violins and the 
Symphonie Concertante for violin and vi- 
ola. She will perform three different pro- 
grams in the Romantic Chamber Music 
Series in Washington, D.C., devoted to the 
works of Brahms (with Robert Spano ’84), 
Dvorak, and Schubert (with Malcolm 
Bilson, piano) as well as appear with con- 

iuctor Murray Gross '78 and the West 


Shore (Ohio) Symphony in performances 
of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. The Smithson 
Quartet, of which she is a member, will 
record Schubert quartets for Decca this 
May in London. 

Richard Miller, professor of singing, 
was recently elected to Collegium Medi- 
corum Theatri, a prestigious worldwide 
honorary group whose members are cho- 
sen from among physicians, vocal re- 
searchers, and others with special interest 
in vocal problems of performers. In Janu- 
ary Miller gave master classes and 
courses on vocal pedagogy for the French 
Ministry of Culture in Paris, following up 
similar work done there last summer, 
when he also gave master classes at the 
Fondation Royaumont in France. In July 
he presented papers at a symposium on 
care of the professional voice at Denver’s 
Performing Arts Center. Other recent en- 
gagements include presentations at the 
Cleveland Settlement School January 20. 
In March he gives master classes at the 
University of Calgary. Miller was adjudica- 
tor for two district contests of the Metro- 
politan Opera National Council in Novem- 
ber. His new book, The Structure of 
Singing, was published early this year. 

Professor of Conducting Daniel Moe 
led the Key Choral of Sarasota in a con- 
cert of sacred music November 10 at St. 
Boniface Church. The Sarasota Herald 
Tribune music critic praised Moe’s “sure 
hand and impeccable taste” throughout 
this “remarkable performance.” 

L. Dean Nuernberger, professor of 
music theory, has been named first-place 
winner in the Barlow International Com- 
petition in Composition administered by 
Brigham Young University. 

The Oberlin Baroque Ensemble, 
with faculty members Marilyn McDonald, 
baroque violin; Catharina Meints, viola da 
gamba; and Robert Willoughby, baroque 
flute, gave a concert with guest harpsi- 
chordist James Weaver at the University 
of Utah’s Museum of Fine Arts September 
Liss 

Michael Rosen, professor of percus- 
sion, played in the Grand Teton Music Fes- 
tival Orchestra in August, performing in 
Mahler’s Third Symphony under the ba- 
ton of Zubin Mehta. In November he per- 
formed in a Cleveland production of 
Stravinsky’s A Soldier’s Tale, Ed London 
D2 conducting. 

Sedmara Rutstein, associate profes- 
sor of pianoforte, lectured and played a 
recital in the concert series of Portland 
(Oregon) State University in December. 
She also performed at the Castle in Zion- 
ville, Indiana, last fall. 


The National Endowment for the Arts 
has awarded Robert G. Shannon 71, as- 
sociate professor of pianoforte, an $8,100 
recitalist fellowship grant for 1986. 
Through the fellowship, Shannon will 
play solo recitals in Boston, Washington, 
D.C., and San Francisco; present a new 
American work to be commissioned for 
him through the grant money; and pro- 
duce a tape for the American Music Cen- 
ter. 

Professor of Music Education Priscilla 
Smith taught at the National String Work- 
shop June 16-22 at the University of Wis- 
consin/Madison, where she has been a 
member of the faculty for the past six 
summers. In August, she conducted the 
University of Tennessee’s Youth String Or- 
chestra and taught a cello class for teach- 
ers. Smith was guest conductor for the 
Elkhart, Indiana, High School String Festi- 
val October 15. For the past two years she 
has served Music Educators National Con- 
ference as a member of the Committee on 
Standards. A recent publication with co- 
author Marvin Rabin, Guide to Orchestral 


‘Bowings through Musical Styles, A Man- 


ual with Video, is available from Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Extension. 

Martha Stacy, associate professor of 
piano pedagogy, recently gave work- 
shops and lectures in Wisconsin, Texas, 
and Connecticut. This winter she will give 
a week-long course at Salem (North Caro- 
lina) College. 

Haskell Thomson '58, professor of or- 
gan, will play a duo concert with his wife, 
Jane Cauffiel Thomson ’56, April 18 in the 
Corning Philharmonic Series at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Corning, New York. 

Frances Walker '45, professor of pi- 
ano, received the National Association of 
Negro Musicians’ Distinguished Contribu- 
tion Award in August for her outstanding 
promotion of black music and black musi- 
cians. Walker was recently profiled in 
Washington, D.C.,’s Living magazine. Her 
concert activity has included recitals at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and Manhattan Com- 
munity College in New York February 4 
and Karamu House in Cleveland Febru- 
ary 23. Walker has given recent concerts 
with Professor of Violin Stephen Clapp 
‘61 in Burlington, Vermont, and as a solo- 
ist in Brooklyn, New York. 

Robert Willoughby, professor of 
flute, was one of four flutists in the coun- 
try to receive a National Endowment for 
the Arts Commissioning Grant to commis- 
sion new works. Two of the other grant- 
winning flutists, Wendy Rolfe '74 and Pa- 
tricia Spencer ‘65, are Willoughby’s 
former students. 
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Class Notes 


1914 


Daniel D. Parmelee, founder and for 45 years 
conductor of the Wooster (Ohio) Symphony 
Orchestra, was honored November 3 when the 
orchestra dedicated its 70th anniversary con- 
cert to him. Parmelee, at age 94, still teaches 
and just enrolled his 9,936th violin student. 


1928 


Following a university teaching career, pianist, 
musicologist, and lecturer Daryl D. Dayton 
has spent the past 30 years speaking on Ameri- 
ca’s music to audiences in virtually every area 
of the world. He is now music advisor to the 
U.S. Information Agency in Washington, D.C., 
and has twice received the Meritorius Honor 
Award “for distinguished service in promoting 
American music overseas.” Dayton has made 
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three lecture tours to China in recent years 
with his wife, Margaret (Peggy Wood) Day- 
ton, and has been invited back for an unprece- 
dented fourth tour by the director of China’s 
Ministry of Culture. 


1933 

Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich of the piano 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory gave a 
master class at the Boston Conservatory of 
Music in November. 


1937 


Margery Aber, who is credited with making U. 
Wisconsin/Stevens Point one of the country’s 
foremost centers for the advancement of Suzuki 
Talent Education, retired in August. Over 3,000 
participants from all over the globe attended 
her annual summer institute last July and 
August, including Shinichi Suzuki, the founder 


graduation date 


Class 


of the Suzuki method, who came to teach mas- 
ter classes and to honor Aber for her work. 


1940 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Pianist Albert Faurot is teaching at Silliman U. 
in Dumaguete City, the Phillipines. He does a 
music show over the local radio station and 
has written several recently published books, 
including a biography of Mozart and Concerto 
Piano Repertoire, which has had excellent 
sales. In September Faurot took a program, 
“The Piano, Then and Now” to schools in Sin- 
gapore. . . . Anew piano concerto by Ludwig 
Lenel was premiered Sept. 21 by pianist Mary- 
lene Dosse and the Pennsylvania Sinfonia in 
Allentown’s Symphony Hall. 


1946 


Award-winning pianist Natalie Hinderas 
opened Bryn Mawr Coll.’s concert series last 
fall. Hinderas, a professor at Temple U., has 
performed to critical acclaim with many major 
orchestras, including those of Cleveland, New 
York, and Philadelphia and is considered a 
champion of the music of black American 
composers. 


1950 

John E. Williams gave an all-Bach organ reci- 
tal Sept. 15 at the Laurinburg, N.C., Presbyter- 
ian Church, where he is organist. 


1954 


Michael Charry conducted the Boston U. 
Orchestra and Chamber Orchestra in several 
fall concerts. 


1956 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Judy Girton Phillips is a free-lance flutist in 
the San Francisco Bay area. She toured north- 
ern California with the Lyra Ensemble and on 
Oct. 17 played for a reception honoring Ma- 
dame Milhaud. Heather Spencer-Green Creight 
‘66 often accompanies her in recitals. . . . Mary 
Greenhoe was this year’s recipient of Shorter 
Coll.’s Alumna of the Year Award. She is pres- 
ently assistant professor of music at Tennes- 
see Wesleyan Coll. in Sweetwater. 


1960 


The music department at U. Montevallo has 
named Joan Yarbrough Cowan its acting 
chairman for the year. Cowan has been a 
member of the U.M. faculty since 1964, and has 
performed duo-piano recitals with her hus- 
band, Robert Cowan, throughout the US., 
Europe, and Mexico. 


1961 


John R. Harding recently concluded three 
years of work at New Mexico State U. as profes- 
sor of trumpet and director of jazz activities, 
where he directed a trumpet ensemble that 
was selected to perform for the International 
Trumpet Guild conference in Albuquerque, 
N.Mex., last May. Harding resigned his position 
at N.M.S.U. in August to accept an appointment 
as associate professor of music at U. North 
Carolina/Charlotte, where he is conducting the 
wind and jazz ensembles. The vice chancellor 
at U.N.C.C is James H. Werutz, Jr. 50 


39 


1964 
Daniel Sher is the new director of the Sch. of 
Music at Louisiana State U. 


1965 

After along hiatus, David N. Stewart has been 
actively composing sacred works over the past 
year, some of which have been performed in 
his church. Stewart works as a systems analyst 
in Troy, Mich. 


1966 


A concert review in the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal last September stated that the Akron 
Symphony Orchestra has made great strides 
forward since Alan Balter became its music 
director two seasons ago. . . . Terri Pine Pos- 
ner is teaching 7th- and 9th-grade drama and 
chorus in Scottsdale, Ariz., and is pianist of the 
Arizona Chamber Players. 


1967 


J. Reilly Lewis was recently chosen from a 
nationwide field of 60 candidates as the new 
music director of the Washington, D.C., Cathe- 
dral Choral Society. 


1969 


Joseph McKee performed the role of Bartolo 
(Il Barbiere) at New York City Opera. 


1971 


Norman Fischer, cellist, is a founding member 
of the renowned Concord String Quartet, which 
has received the Naumburg Chamber Music 
Award, several Grammy nominations, and an 
Emmy Award. For the last 10 years he has been 
artist-in-residence at Dartmouth Coll. and dur- 
ing the 1985 summer was director of the Young 
Artists’ Quartet Program at the Boston U. Tan- 
glewood Inst. Fischer and his wife, Jeanne 
(Kierman ), pianist, have been playing together 
as the Fischer Duo for more than 14 years. They 
also performed in the concert celebrating 
Richard Kapuscinski’s Wheeler Professorship. 
(See separate article.) . . . Alan Paterson has 
accepted the position of principal French horn 
with the Maggio Musicale Orchestra in Flor- 
ence, Italy, under conductor Zubin Mehta. Pat- 
erson has been principal horn player in the 
Richmond Symphony, a member of the sym- 
phony’s Brass Quintet, and conductor of the 
Richmond Symphony Junior Youth Orchestra, 
as well as a faculty member of Virginia Com- 
monwealth U.... William J. Peterson, or- 
ganist, is spending the year on aFulbright grant 
at the Brussels Conservatory studying the 
career and works of 19th-century Belgian or- 
ganist Jacques Nicolas Lemmens. Peterson is 
on the faculty at Pomona Coll. . . . Symphony 
Magazine recently published an article on Wil- 
liam Schuman and American music by Chris- 
topher Rouse. Rouse is composer-in-residence 
with the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
will compose a major work for the I.S.O. to be 
recorded on Nonesuch. 


The First and Second Church in Boston was 
host this fall to a six-week series of concerts by 


+() 


organist James David Christie. In reviewing 
the series, which was dedicated to the works of 
Bach, The Boston Globe called Christie “one of 
the city’s busiest musicians, and one of its best.” 
... Everett Williams, Jr., has composed an 
operain three acts entitled Martin Luther King, 
Jr. The work is now being prepared for its pre- 
miere performance. 


1976 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Nadine Shank is assistant professor of piano 
at U. Massachusetts/Amherst and was recently 
appointed pianist with the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Last fall she performed with 
soprano Paulina Stark in the concert series at 
the Phillips Collection in Washington, D.C. With 
saxophonist Lynn Klock, she will soon record 
music by Marc-Antonio Consoli for the CRI 
label. Address: Dept. of Music, Fine Arts Center, 
U. Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003.... 
Randall Vemer, principal violist of the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, traveled to Italy last 
summer to study the viola d’amore with Medar- 
do Mascagni... . Erik Wettstein performed 
with the Los Angeles Chamber Percussion 
Ensemble at the Percussive Arts Society Inter- 
national Convention in Los Angeles in No- 
vember. 


Nadine Shank ’76 


1977 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
For the last five years, baritone Ben Holt and 
pianist Cliff Jackson have given recitals all 
over the country. Holt recently made his debut 
with the Metropolitan Opera, on tour with La 
Boheme. He has also performed at Carnegie 
and Avery Fisher Halls and with various major 
symphony orchestras in recent years. . . . Walt- 
er Huff was the piano accompanist for bari- 
tone Donald Colhub in a November 4 recital at 
Alice Tully Hall... .The Omaha Symphony 
has announced the appointment of Richard 
Lohman as its new concertmaster, Lohman 
has been assistant concertmaster of the sym- 
phony for the last five years... . Mary Beth 


Mary Beth Roberts ’77 


Roberts has been promoted to professional 
manager, standard catalogue, for the Chap- 
pell/Intersong Music Group-USA. Since joining 
‘the company in 1983, she has been administra- 
tive assistant to Steven Fret, senior vice presi- 
dent of finance and administration. Before that 
she was an accompanist for artists and dance 
companies such as ABT Il, the Alvin Ailey Sch., 
Gelsey Kirkland, Rudolf Nureyev, Anne Reink- 
ing, and Edward Villella... . Anita Rzonca- 
Ellis is pursuing a singing career and is in her 
second year with the Washington Opera. Up- 
coming engagements include the Washington 
Savoyards’ production of Patience and arecital 
of the Fairfax County Performing Arts series. 
Her husband, Robert Ellis, vice president of 
Myer-Amco, Inc., is Anita’s voice teacher and 
coach. 


1978 


Franco Farina recently sang Rodolfo in La 
Boheme at the Torre del Lago Puccini Festival 
in Italy and at Opera Lilles in France. Farina, 
who often appears at the New York City Opera, 
came to campus in December to talk to stu- 
dents about making a career in a large city 
environment such as New York... . John 
Finney was the regional winner of the New 
England Young Artists’ Competition of the 
American Guild of Organists. He is currently 
the director of music at Hills Congregational 
Church in Wellesley Hills, Mass. ... Cheryl 
Studer sang the role of Elisabeth in Tann- 
hauser at the August 1985 Bayreuth Wagnerian 
Festival. 


1979 


Tenor Colenton Freeman made his debuts 
with the Santa Fe Opera and Mexico City Opera 
this past season. He is slated to appear soon 
with the Opera Orchestra of New York, the New 
Orleans Symphony, and at Merkin Concert Hall 
in New York with the Speculum Musicae. . . . 
The Rochester Association of Performing Arts 
has named pianist Teresa McCollough its 
new music department director. As a student 
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she received the Conservatory’s Frank Shaw 
Memonial Award for Most Outstanding Pianist. 
... Beth Orson has been active as a free- 
lance oboist since moving to New York six 
years ago. She performs regularly with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra, the New York Vir- 
tuosi, Philharmonia Virtuosi, and the St. Luke’s 
Chamber Ensemble and toured Japan in April 
with the New York Symphonic Ensemble. 


1980 


Cellist Daniel Kazez has been appointed visit- 
ing assistant professor at SUNY at Potsdam. He 
is concurrently working on a D.M.A. degree at 
U. Michigan. . . . Recipient of the 1983 Purcell- 
Britten Prize and winner of the 1984 Leipzig J.S. 
Bach competition, countertenor Derek Lee 
Ragin sang the title roles in Handel’s Tamer- 
lano in Lyon and Gottingen, and in Flavio in 
Santa Croce, Italy. After a number of recitals in 
northern Europe and a workshop with Gustav 
Leonhardt in Portugal, he returned to the U.S. 
to participate in the Handel Festival in College 
Park, Md., and then to sing Bach’s B-Minor 
Mass in Atlanta under Robert Shaw before 
going to Spain for the first performance of a 
newly discovered Scarlatti cantata. 


1981 


Nicholas Isherwood made a successful debut 
in September singing the role of Lucifer in 


Stockhausen’s Donnerstag aus Licht at Covent 
Garden, Royal Opera House. His next engage- 
mentis in the role of Foltz in Wagner's Meister- 
singer at the Maggio Musicale Florentino, con- 
ducted by Zubin Mehta, directed by Michael 
Hampe. . . . Cellist Mathias Wexler is a mem- 
ber of arecently formed piano trio—the Monti- 
cello Trio—now in residence at U. Virginia. 


1982 


Andrea Cawelti won the Verdi Competition in 
Aspen this summer, where she was studying on 
a Chamber Music Fellowship. On May 11, she 
made her television debut in the Great Perfor- 
mances Series in the role of Marina (Boris 
Godunov) with the New York Philharmonic, 
Zubin Mehta conducting. Cawelti is now in 
Germany, where she is auditioning for various 
opera houses, as a result of winning the Zach- 
ary Award, a national contest. ...In April 
1984, Leslie Chin won second prize in the 
James Pappoutsakis Memorial Competition for 
flutists in Boston, and in February 1985 she was 
a finalist in the California Rotary Club Young 
Artist Competition. Chin performed a solo reci- 
tal as part of the Trinity Concert Series at Trin- 
ity Chapel in Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 9... . Peter 
Cooper was recently named principal percus- 
sionist of the Mexico City Philharmonic Orches- 
tra... . John Kennedy played percussion at 
Italy’s last Spoleto Festival. ... Beth Turco 


Acclaimed piano teacher Dorothy Taubman lectured and gave master Sigascs at 
Oberlin December 5-6. Taubman is the leading authority in America on musicians 
injuries, and over a 40-year period has worked with hundreds of injured musicians, 


achieving an extremely high cure rate. 
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and Jean Kostelich are teaching Suzuki piano 
at the McPhail Sch. in Minneapolis and at 
Salem Coll. in Winston-Salem, respectively. 


1983 


Aralee Dorough won the position of second 
flute in the Houston Symphony Orchestra in 
December, following graduate work at Yale U. 
... Since her return from Israel, violinist Joan 
Bers has been teaching violin and Hebrew and 
freelancing in the Baltimore area. Bers is a 
member of the Harrisburg Symphony in Penn- 
sylvania. ... Mark Moliterno spent the sum- 
mer singing the role of Falstaff (Verdi) in the 
Banff (Canada) Festival production, a role he 
first performed in the Oberlin Opera Theatre. 
The Calgary Herald wrote that he was “a singer 
able to command the stage as much with a 
whisper as a roar and (he was) a superb actor 
to boot.” . . . Elizabeth Stoppels received the 
M.M. degree from the Eastman Sch. of Music in 
May. She is a violinist in the Jacksonville (Fla. ) 
Symphony. . .. The premiere performance of 
Peter Maxwell Davies’ The Light House in Phi- 
ladelphia featured Todd Thomas, baritone. 
Thomas recently won the Mario Lanza compe- 
tition in New York while Timothy Martin was a 
runner-up. ... The Orchestre Sinfonica de 
Guadalahare (Mexico) has appointed Eleanor 
Weingartner principal clarinetist. . . . Violinist 
Caivin Wiersma is a member of the Meliora 
Quartet, which was awarded the Naumburg 
Prize for Chamber Music this year. 


1984 


Howard Fredrics has been appointed a Fel- 
low at Columbia U., where he is pursuing an 
M.A. degree in music composition. .. . Car- 
melo Galante’s recording of Five Fancies, 
written by composer George Walker °41, has 
recently been released on the Orion label. He 
recorded the album with Frank Corliss and 
Ted Baker in 1982. Carmelo is principal clar- 
inetist with the South Bend (Ind.) Symphony. 
. .. David Gallen recently reached the second 
round of the Naumburg Competition for Clar- 
inetists. . . . Pianist Robert Spano accompan- 
ied Iwao Furusawain a recital at Carnegie Reci- 
tal Hall Oct. 27. 


1985 

Former conservatory audio student employees 
Kenneth Love, Mike McMakin, and Jim Rich 
are all working in sound production. Love is 
studying to be a disk mastering engineer at 
Master Mix in Nashville; McMakin is assistant 
engineer at the Right Track Recording Studios 
in New York City, and Rich is production direc- 
tor for New World Records, also in New York 
City... . Barbara Saks is the new assistant 
band director at Falls High Sch. in Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


NOTICE: Barry Zaslow '77 is music and media 
catalog librarian at Miami U. (Ohio), not music 
and fine arts librarian as incorrectly listed in the 
April 1985 Conservatory Newsletter. Bass sin- 
ger Malcolm Smith 57 was listed as a double 
bass player in the October 1985 newsletter. 
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CLASS NOTES 


NOTICE: Class notes for alumni of the con- 


servatory are grouped in the “Conservatory 
News” section of this issue. 


Graduate School of Theology 

Bill 60 B.D., '66 S.T.M. and Mary Lou (Eaton 
60) Franklin have moved from Albion, Mich., 
to Youngstown, Ohio, where he is pastor of 
Trinity United Methodist Church. . . . St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, Upper Arlington, Ohio, has 
conferred upon the Rev. Eldred Johnston '34 
B.D. the title of rector emeritus. . . . George D. 
McKinney 56 A.M.t. has been named a Bishop 
in the Church of God in Christ in San Diego. He 
is pastor of St. Stephen’s Church of God in 
Christ... . Frank Stone ’52 B.D., director of 
international education at U. Connecticut, was 
1984-85 co-director of the Sch. of Education’s 
I.N. Thut World Education Center. . . . Since 
1982 Walter Ziffer 63 A.M.t., '64B.D. has been 
on extended sabbatical leave to research and 
write on Jewish-Chnistian dialogue issues. 


1911 

Lucy Weston Scheuring was seated next to 
President S. Frederick Starr at the Half Century 
Club dinner held during commencement week- 
end this past May. At age 96, she was the only 
member of her class present. Address: 407 N. 
Erie Beach Rd., Lakeside, OH 43440. 


1915 


Ira E. Gillet recently had the first volume of 
his memoirs printed. This / Recall, My Growing 
Up: Early Roots ofa Missionary to Mozambique 
traces the years 1889 to 1918, when he married 
and went to Africa. This volume chronicles his 
life from youth, through his years in Oberlin, 
leading up to his decision to become a mis- 
sionary. Volume II, yet unpublished, will dis- 
cuss lra’s 41 years as a missionary and Volume 
Ill the period since retirement. 


1919 


Lately Thomas B. Grave has become intrigued 
by the properties of the rare gas xenon, the 
basis of the stroboscopic lamp, which after a 
jolt of electricity emits a brief, brilliant flash of 
light, permitting the photographing of a bullet 
in flight... . Herbert Lansdale’s name was 
incorrectly placed with the Class of 1920 in the 
fall issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Although he received the master’s degree in 
1920, he graduated with the Class of 1919. 


192] 65th Reunion May 23-26 
Gold on Mount Grace: Boyhood Adventures in 
Long-Ago Warwick, the memoirs of Harlan 
“Gold” Metcalf’s childhood days in rural 
Franklin County, Mass., was recently published 
by Millers River Publishing Co. of Athol, Mass. A 
pioneer in recreation education, Gold Metcalf 
died July 28 (see “Losses,” Fall 1985 OAM) 
while this book was in production 
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1924 

At a concert and dinner given by the Amistad 
Research Center this fall, Jessie Covington 
Dent was awarded the 1985 Amistad Arts 
Award. She was recognized for her role in 
establishing the Flint-Goodrich Hospital in New 
Orleans in the 1920s and for helping to develop 
Dillard U. with her late husband, Albert Dent, 
who was president of the university for almost 
30 years. Moses Hogan ’79 was piano soloist for 
the awards program. 


1925 


The summer quarterly of San Francisco’s Hast- 
ings Coll. of Law was dedicated to Russell N. 
Sullivan, who taught Constitutional law there 
from 1967 until his retirement in 1977. He pre- 
viously was dean of U. Illinois Coll. of Law. 


1926 60th Reunion May 23-26 
Martha Stiles Booth has moved to Friendship 
Village of Tempe (Ariz. ). 


1927 


Martin C. Miller recently received recognition 
from the Munson township trustees for his 38 
years of work with township zoning. He and his 
wife continue to live on 7% acres in Chester- 
land, Ohio, within 10 miles of their daughter, 
son, and four grandchildren. 


1928 


In October William Duncan Allen went to 
Europe to visit friends in England, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Greece. In Spain he 
was the guest of Albert Turk ’36 and in Cairo, of 
David DuBois, the son of Shirley Graham 
DuBois ’34. . . . Don and Martha Corbin cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary Aug. 12. 
They reside in Wilmington, Del., near their 
daughter and two grandchildren. ... Irene 
Keller Bryant was featured in the May 5 edition 
of The Seattle Times/Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Writer Don Duncan called Bryant “phenome- 
nal” for her ability to maintain her “amazing” 
schedule. Bryant works at a Bellevue (Wash. ) 
collection agency from 7 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., at 
which time she leaves for the Band Wagon 
music store in Redmond, where she teaches 
piano, organ, and voice until 8:30 p.m. She also 
gives music lessons on weekends and is in- 
volved in various community drives as well. 
... Jack Wilder’s wife, Frances, died Aug. 24, 
1984. 


1929 


Frances Beach Carlson continues as organist 
and music director at St. Matthew's Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and Sch. in New Britain, Conn. 


1930 


In June Wilbur Flannery A.M., received a 50- 
year pin from the Lawrence County (Ohio) 
Medical Society in recognition of the half cen- 
tury that he has practiced internal medicine. 


.. . Rollo May ’80hon. has written a new book, 
My Quest for Beauty, a personal record of his 
struggle to heal himself after a nervous break- 
down half a century ago. In fictional form and 
through visual arts he explains what he learned 
from that breakdown, how art, literature, and 
music have provided a path for his spiritual 
evolution. 


1931 55th Reunion May 23-26 
Gertrude Hickin Sigmon’s sonnet entitled 
“Wordless” has won a certificate of merit 
award. Ten of the poet’s works have been pub- 
lished in various anthologies and have earned 
for her the 1985 honorary golden poet award, 
presented to her at an annual poetry conven- 
tion held in Reno, Nev., last August. . . . Mar- 
garet Searles Clarke has sold her home on 
Canandaigua Lake and moved to Sun City, Ariz. 
... Margaret Stevens Tuttle and her hus- 
band, Glen, have moved into a retirement resi- 
dence in Oakland, Calif. They continue with 


_their usual church and community activities. 


1934 


Ted Ropp was honored by former students at 
Duke U. who published History and War, 
Ropp’s hitherto unpublished major idea—the 
further development of Quincy Wright’s notion 
of the cyclical nature of social violence and his 
application of Thomas Kuhn’s paradigm from 
his Structure of Scientific Revolution. 


1936 50th Reunion May 23-26 
In the summer issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine it was incorrectly stated that Marie 
Hilton Carroll preceded her husband, David 
29, in death (see “Losses” in that issue). Wil- 
liam D. Allen ’28 not only received an answer 
from Marie in reply to his note of condolence, 
but also saw her in August at the convention of 
the National Association of Negro Musicians 
held in Detroit. The OAM editors apologize. 
.. . William Kidd recently completed a three- 
year term as president of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. He and his wife, Elaine, 
have moved from Racine to Pass Christian, 
Miss., on the Gulf Coast. 


1938 

As a warm-up for their 50th reunion to be held 
in 1988, the 1938 Grey Gables Gang had their 
annual fall gathering in Oberlin in mid-Septem- 
ber. Attending the three-day fest were Eleanor 
Graham, Dutch and Jane Edwards Harley, 
Milton and Eleanor Neel Bradstreet, Ruth 
Lightner Hastings, Horton and Gladys Hunt 
Murray, Clyde and Eleanor Cunningham 
Slease, Wallace and Mary Lou Dull Sprague, 
Bill and Helen Snyder Stine, and Jim and 
Betty Seedenburg Werner. . . . The Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Music Clubs has estab- 
lished the Lucy Millard award in honor of Lucy 
Hedenburg Millard. The annual award of $500 
will be given to a pianist from Pennsylvania, 
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enabling the recipient to attend the Chautau- 
qua Music Sch. summer session. 


1939 


Damian and Rough Road Home, two books by 
Clara Brown Ambros, will be published in the 
spring and fall, respectively, of 1986. Mrs. 
Ambros wnites under the name Melissa Mather. 
... The Bowling Green State U. Alumni Associ- 
ation named retired faculty members Vergil 
and Lorene Love Ort 1985 recipients of the 
Honorary Alumnus Award Oct. 25. Professor 
emerita of English, Mrs. Ort retired in 1977. She 
had directed the student teaching program at 
the university 1961-70 and was the author of.an 
elementary spelling series, Word Book. Mr. Ort, 
professor emeritus of education, in 1959 was 
named assistant to the dean of the College of 
Education and directed program advisement 
for undergraduates and graduate students in 
education. He retired in 1973. 


39 minus 15 


The first 15 names from the Class of 1939 were 
inadvertently omitted when the 1984-85 Annual 
Gift Report was printed. The Development 
Office offers their apologies to: 


Daniel O. Adams Walter J. Behr 

Richard E. Amacher Dorothy Sloman Belding 
Joanne Haycraft Anderegg _ Bruce L. Bennett 

Mary Dreffein Anderson F. Russell Bentley 


Richard H. Armitage 
Hubert C. Ashman 
Francis F. Bacon 
Louise Lersch Baldauf 


Andrew J. Berger 
Donald J. Berkemeyer 
Herbert A. Bird 


1940 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Carmian Forbush Davis and her husband, 
Carle, of Maryville, Tenn., have donated their 
900-square-foot greenhouse to Emory & Henry 
Coll. in Virginia, where botany students will 
now be able to study a much wider range of 
plants in a climate-controlled system. The 
greenhouse, originally built to keep Mrs. Davis 
“out of mischief” following her retirement from 
the faculty of Maryville Coll., made the 130- 
mile journey without one pane of glass broken. 


1941 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Robert Gunderson A.M., professor of speech 
communication and history at Indiana U., re- 
ceived a Distinguished Teaching Award from 
the university Sept. 26... . Retired U.S. Air 
Force major general and former nuclear war 
planner Jack Kidd is founder and president of 
Bridges Worldwide, a non-profit corporation 
that supports alternatives to the arms race. 
Believing that the arms race and Star Wars can 
lead only to continued distrust, confrontation, 
and global annihilation, Gen. Kidd has pro- 
posed Star Light, a new strategy to bring about 
a world in which the destruction of the envir- 
onment is reversed, no one starves, minimum 
health standards are met, war is less frequent, 
armaments are reduced to self-defense needs, 
and international cooperation is fostered. His 
address: c/o Bridges Worldwide, P.O. Box 
223730, Carmel, CA 93922. ... John F. Kofron 
is president of the Tucson Symphony Society. 


Winter 1986 
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June 22-28, 1986 


e American Music: The Common Man Writes Symphonies 
e Seeing and Reading Art: A Museum Workshop 
e The American Family in Turmoil: Legal and Social Sources 


Cost: $205— includes tuition for all three courses, room, and 
board. Persons must be 60 years of age or older to register. 


Oberlin Elderhostel 


For more information, mail this coupon to Sherry Gutman, 
Conference Services, Peters 102, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074; or call (216) 775-8730. 


Name 
Address 
City 


1942 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
The Rev. George Easter, rector of St. John’s 
church in Massena, N.Y., for the past 10 years, 
was appointed canon chancellor of the Cathe- 
dral of All Saints in Albany. ... The German 
edition (1982) of Johann Friedrich Oberlin by 
the late Emeritus Professor of German John W. 
Kurtz, was translated by Ursula Hoff Stechow. 


1943 

The U. Wisconsin-Madison Dept. of Chemistry 
has established the Ralph F. Hirschmann 
Lectureship through a grant from Merck Sharp 
& Dohme to bring distinguished professors and 
researchers in the fields of organic, bioorganic, 
and physical chemistry to the university. The 
first lecture was presented Oct. 21 by Harvard 
U. Professor of Chemistry David A. Evans ’63 
whose talk was entitled “Studies in Asymmet- 
ric Synthesis.” . . . Jeanne Martin Skyrm con- 
tinues to teach part time at the Coll. of Idaho 
and has private piano students as well. Her 
daughter Susanne is working towards the 
D.M.A. degree at U. Colorado, Boulder. Carol 
works on the press at the U.N., and Cynthia is 
assistant development director for the Sacra- 
mento Symphony Orchestra. . . . An endowed 
professorship in child psychiatry at the Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, 
will be established in the name of Irving Phil- 
ips, president of the American Academy of 


Zip code 


Child Psychiatry. The challenge grant of $1 mil- 
lion, made by his brother, Jesse ’37, chief exec- 
utive officer of Philips Industries, Inc., is to be 
matched by an additional $500,000 to create 
the professorship. Dr. Philips is professor of 
psychiatry and director of child and adolescent 
psychiatry at U. California, San Francisco. . . . 
Mary Reed Dewar, assistant professor at 
Adelphi U. Sch. of Nursing, represented the 
International Council of Nurses and signed the 
People’s Declaration at a ceremony of affirma- 
tion and commitment to Universal Child Im- 
munization by 1990. The ceremony took place 
Oct. 25 as part of the 40th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the U.N. charter. .. . Fred Steiner did 
the orchestrations for the PBS presentation of 
Death of a Salesman. Doug ’42 and Sarah 
(Smith ) Handyside read the credits at the end 
of the show. 


1945 

Abbott Lowell Cummings, Charles F. Mont- 
gomery Professor of American Decorative Arts 
at Yale U., spoke on “Early New England Wall- 
paper Manufacturers” at the Historical Wall- 
papers symposium held Oct. 4 in Lexington, 
Mass. He is past curator/director of the Boston- 
based Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. ... Connie Ludwig Roche 
continues to draw and write poetry. Her daugh- 
ter, Joanne, is director of alumni affairs at Cali- 
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Oberlin Memorabilia 
for Sale 


Now is the time to 
purchase 
your yearbook 
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Available: All years 
from 1949 to 1985 
(except 1959, 1962, 1966, 
1969, and 1971) 


Price: $30 
(includes shipping) 


Please make check or money 
order payable to: The HI-O-HI, 
Oberlin College Yearbook, Box 
35, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, OH 
44074. Orders are now being 
accepted for the 1986 HI-O-HI 


yearbook at the same price. 


fornia State U. .. . Donald C. Peckham, pro- 
fessor of physics at St. Lawrence U., was 
presented the J. Calvin Keene Award at the 
convocation ceremonies held Sept. 1. He was 
recognized for his high standards and personal 
scholarship, effective teaching, and moral 
concerns. 


1946 


After 31 years of marriage and five children, 
Rita Yost Martin “was traded in for a new 
model in 1975,” she says. In July 1985 she took 
early retirement from the Canton (Ohio) City 
Schools, where she was an elementary teacher. 
Currently, she is in Liberia, Africa, as a teacher- 
trainer for the Peace Corps. 


1947 


A mini-reunion was held Sept. 14 in Sandusky, 
Ohio, at the wedding of Jane Pheiffer, daughter 
of Paul and Catherine Dorn Pheiffer, and 
David Petree, son of Charles ’48 and Winifred 
Crawford Petree. Also present was Lucille 
Chesrown Hering. 


1948 


John T. Craig works as an agricultural econ- 
omist with the Rwandan Agricultural Survey 
Office under an AID-financed project. He plans 
to remain in Africa until March 1986. Write: c/o 
USAID /Kigali, Agency International Dev., Wash- 
ington, DC 20523. . . . Edith Cripe Knauer and 
her husband, Tom, live in Austin, Tex., where 
she still performs on organ and piano. Tom 
accepted early retirement from Conoco-DuPont 


44 


in May. Daughter Jenny lives in Taft, Tex., and 
teaches in Corpus Christi. Son Greg lives in New 
York City. He had his first art showing at the 
Sch. of Graduate Design in November. Daugh- 
ter Susan attends Harvard U. Architectural Sch. 
and son Kirk attends the American Graduate 
Sch. of International Business Management. 
_.. After 37 years as a teacher and principal of 
schools in the Dayton, Ohio, area, Jean Daly 
Booker retired in June. . . . After 21 years as a 
guidance counselor in a suburban Buffalo 
school system, Constance Fraser is now 
retired. She resides in Kenmore, N.Y. . . . Thom- 
as E. Nehil teaches “World Cultures and Cus- 
toms” at Northwood Inst., Midland, Mich. For 
the past 10 years he has been president of Nehil 
Home Center and presently is marketing an 
innovative new earth-sheltered home. 


1949 

Sculptor Emil Abramovic planned to have his 
first major show at the Portland (Oreg.) Art 
Museum in late October when 16 of his pieces 
were stolen from the garage of his home Sept. 
27. What troubles the artist is “the lost time and 
creative effort, not the monetary value,” he 
says. He hopes to be able to pull together work 
that will match the quality of what was stolen. 
Abramovic’s figures are hewn out of felled 
maple or cherry and carved by the artist. 
... Joanne Hulbert Yeager, her husband, 
Robert, and 14-year-old son moved to Hong 
Kong in August. Robert has opened an office in 
Beijing, China, for his company, Rockwell Inter- 
national. ... Martha Minor Flint is acting aca- 
demic dean at Housatonic Community Coll. in 
Bridgeport, Conn., during the 1985-86 academic 
year. .. . Roger Nichols has been director of 
Boston’s Museum of Science since 1982. While 
he is involved with a $24 million building 
expansion project for the museum, he is also 
working on educational programs throughout 
New England. Elinor (Potee ’48) keeps busy as 
a volunteer. One of their daughters is an attor- 
ney in Boston; the other teaches English on 
Bahrain Island. Their son teaches mathematics 
in Swaziland through the Peace Corps. 


1950 


William H. Lippy, internationally known ear 
surgeon and chief of otology at St. Joseph Hos- 
pital in Warren, Ohio, has successfully per- 
formed a new surgical implant that restores 
hearing for many hearing-impaired patients. 
Developed in Australia, the technique has been 
used by very few physicians in the U.S... . 
John E. Metcalf and his wife returned from a 
six-week circular tour of the South Pacific, cov- 
ering 30,000 miles, many small islands, plus 
Australia and New Zealand. . . . Eugene Smith 
was appointed director of the M.A.T. English 
program and director of the Puget Sound Writ- 
ing Program in the Department of English at U. 
Washington. 


1951 
John H. Gutfreund was featured in the Nov. 
11 finance section of Business Week... . Anne 


Heitkamp Eglinton, former executive director 
of the National Association of Social Workers, 
New York City chapter, has been named execu- 
tive director of Family Service of Westchester. 


She was previously director of Family Service 
Society of Hartford from 1971 to 1980. She had 
also been president of that agency’s board of 
directors. 


1952 

Connie Taylor Anthony and her husband, 
John, have traded Buffalo blizzards for North 
Carolina hurricanes. They just escaped the 
impact of Hurricane Gloria; fortunately there 
was no damage to their house. They are now 
living in their retirement home on Bogue Banks 
Island. Son Chuck is looking for work; daughter 
Julie earned her M.F.A. degree in theater light- 
ing design and is now free-lancing around New 
York City; and daughter Beth is assistant man- 
ager of a restaurant in Buffalo. Connie and 
John’s address: 136 Loblolly Dr., Route 3, Pine 
Knoll Shores, NC 28557. 


1953 


Stanley M. Fisher has been elected president 
of the Federal Bar Association headquartered 
in Washington, D.C. . . . The Maine Senate reap- 
pointed William B. Manheimer to the Finance 
Authority of Maine’s Board of Directors. 


1954 


Eight years ago Marion Block Anderson start- 
ed anonprofit economic consulting firm called 
Employment Research Associates that special- 
izes in showing the negative economic impact 
of the military budget. The firm has received 
nationwide press for their work and has sold 
over 500,000 copies of its reports. . . . In March 
Anna Charr Kim completed her requirements 
for the Certificate of Advanced Study in general 
special education at the National Coll. of Edu- 
cation. Recently promoted to evaluator, she 
assesses transfer and degree credits and ad- 
vises undergraduate students. Her husband, 
Andrew, continues as assistant regional vice 
president of the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. Their oldest son is an investment analyst 
and their daughter is in her second year at U. 
Virginia. ... Clark W. Heath has been ap- 
pointed director of the Bureau of Preventive 
Services at the South Carolina Dept. of Health 
and Environmental Control. He previously was 
professor of community health in the master of 
public health program at Emory U. Sch. of Med- 
icine and was with the national Centers for 
Disease Control in Atlanta for 20 years. ... 
Roger Meyer and Chuck Habernigg are 
together again, this time as attorneys at law in 
the firm of Meyer, Habernigg & Wyse in Port- 
land, Oreg. They were roommates at Yale Law 
Sch.; then both went to Oregon to practice law. 
Chuck began in a large firm, then went to the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office, became Attorney Gen- 
eral of Samoa, and practiced with several other 
firms until he returned to the original firm in 
Portland. During that time Roger stayed with 
the small firm with which he had begun practic- 
ing. Since last September, when Chuck joined 
Roger’s firm, they have been “having a good 
time consolidating our respective practices in a 
most enjoyable and constructive way,” says 
Roger. . . . Last October Jo Stifler Bruce went 
to Poland as a representative for a church 
committee concerned with the problems of 
alcoholism. She contacted Alcoholics Anony- 
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mous and Al-Alon groups and distributed liter- 
ature, toured alcoholism clinics, and met with 
health professionals and church officials. .. . 
Natalie Wyatt Kruger is national chairman for 
junior high-school instrumental auditions in 
the Music Teachers National Assn. She pre- 
viously was college auditions chairman for the 
southeastern division of that association and 
instrumental auditions chairman for the state 
of Georgia. Currently assistant professor of 
flute at Columbus Coll., she is principal flutist 
with the Columbus Symphony and flutist with 
the Southwind Quintet. 


1955 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Arthur M. Eastman has written a chapter on 
Shakespearean criticism for the three-volume 
William Shakespeare: His World, His Work, His 
Influence edited by John F. Andrews and pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. Professor Eastman is head 
of the department of English at Virginia Tech 
and author of A Short History of Shakespear- 
ean Criticism (see “Books,” Summer 1985 
OAM)... . John L. Melvin received an Alumni 
Achievement Award from Ohio State U.’s Coll. 
of Medicine, where received the M.D. and the 
master of medical science degrees in 1960 and 
1966, respectively, and taught in the Dept. of 
Physical Medicine from 1964 to 1966. Cur- 
rently, Melvin is professor and chairman of the 
Dept. of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
at the Medical Coll. of Wisconsin. ... Paul 
Rheingold practices law with Rheingold & 
Golomb, P.C., in New York City, where he spe- 
cializes in personal injury cases. His wife, Joyce, 
is a paralegal. Son David ’84 attends U. Rich- 
mond Law Sch. Their two daughters are in 
college (Julia, Hollins; Susan, Dartmouth). Son 
Ted, 15, is in high school. . . . Jim Sanford is 
on leave from the Brookhaven National Labor- 
atory on Long Island, N.Y., to work on the 
Superconducting Super Collider Project, cur- 
rently located at the Lawrence Berkeley Labo- 
ratory in California. While living on the east 
coast in their permanent home in Bellport, N.Y., 
Jim’s wife, Mary (Moyer 56) works, runs, and 
does cross-country skiing. They also have a 
home in California while Jim works in Berkeley. 


1957 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Donald Bernhardt, concertmaster of the 
Mansfield Symphony and Ashland Symphony 
orchestras, was featured soloist with the Ash- 
land Orchestra Nov. 2, 1985....Roberta 
Scheff Maneker has been promoted to vice 
president of public relations for Direct Market- 
ing Assn., New York City. . . . June E. Osborn 
is Dean of the Sch. of Public Health and profes- 
sor of epidemiology at U. Michigan. She is also 
professor of pediatrics at the university's medi- 
cal school. Osborn’s son, Philip Levy, is a 
sophomore in the honors program at Michigan, 
and her daughters, Ellen and Laura Levy, are 
high-school seniors in Ann Arbor... . Col. 
Cloyd H. Pfister was promoted to brigadier 
general as chief of staff at the U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence Center and Sch. at Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
... Barbara Weller Wonderly is elementary 
guidance counselor for the Hudson, Ohio, 
school system. 


Winter 1946 


1958 


Recently, Caroline Arnold left Kent, Ohio, to 
work for Sen. John Glenn in his Washington, 
D.C., office. She had been pursuing a Ph.D. 
degree in speech communication at Kent State 
U., was co-founder of Kent Peaceable Kingdom 
bakery and cellist with symphonies and orches- 
tras in Columbus, Youngstown, and Akron. 
... Sandra Kremer Zimmerman has com- 
pleted the M.S.W. degree and now has a private 
clinical practice and works part time for Hous- 
ton Hospice as social worker and consultant in 
loss, separation, grief, and bereavement. 


1959 

Sex therapist and educator Joani Blank has 
recently published the following books on the 
Down There Press label: Good Vibrations: The 


Complete Guide to Vibrators; The Playbook 
For Women About Sex; The Playbook For Men; 
The Playbook For Kids About Sex; and A Kid’s 
First Book About Sex. In addition to founding 
and managing the publishing company, she is 
the owner of the store Good Vibrations in San 
Francisco. . . . Richard S. Page is president of 
the Washington Roundtable, a statewide non- 
profit group of business leaders studying pub- 
lic policy issues. He is also a trustee of Ever- 
green State Coll. He and his wife, Alinda Burke, 
live in Seattle with their eight-year-old daugh- 
ter. They stay in contact with Richard’s three 
children and Alinda’s four stepchildren, includ- 
ing Meghan Burke ’88. . . . William N. Vaile II 
is managing director of Vaile Independent Pro- 
fessionals (public relations, advertising, publi- 
cations) in Denver, Colo. ... Mary Wheeler 
Ashby’s fiber art work was exhibited in October 
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couple. 
Housing costs for six nights: 


Telephone (daytime) 


LOGGING ON: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPUTER USE 


An Alumni College 


e Five days of labs and lectures in microcomputer use 
e Optional exposure to computer-generated art and music 


e Faculty instructors: Michael Henle, associate professor of 
mathematics and computer science, and Richard Salter 
73, associate professor of computer science 


e Opportunity for enjoying swimming, tennis, racquetball, 
bicycling, lovely walks, evening activities, and a Baroque 
Performance Institute concert 


Program costs for five days and 16 meals: 


$225/person; $40O0/couple-Special rates for recent grads 
(Class of 1975 through Class of 1986): $200/person; $350/ 


Price range: $51/person (dormitory, double occupancy) to 
$18O/single room (Oberlin Inn, air conditioned). 


Piease send me more information 
about the Alumni College course, 
Logging On: An Introduction to Computer Use. 


Name Class 
Address 
City DIGiGk ie See aZip 


Mail coupon to: 
Barbara Pierce, Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


June 15-21, 1986 


(evening) 
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at the Farmington Valley Arts Center in Avon, 
Conn. Currently working in paper collage and 
sculpture, some of her pieces were entered in 
the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen’s 50th 
annual juried show, where she won a Gallery 
Show Award. 


1960 

Peter Neuman was elected president of the 
American Board of Criminal Lawyers for 1986. 
He has practiced law in the Newburgh, N.Y., 
area for the past 20 years. 


Peter H. Newman '60 


1961 25th Reunion May 23-26 
Mary Armfield Hill is an associate professor of 
history at Bucknell U., where she directs the 
Women’s Studies program. Her book Endure: 
The Diaries of Charles Walter Stetson was 
recently published by Temple U. Press. Stetson 
was a 19th-century American painter who was 
married to Charlotte Perkins Gilman, a leading 
theorist of the feminist movement who would 
condemn ideals of womanhood that Stetson 
held most dear. Hill is the author of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman: The Making of a Radical Fem- 
inist (Temple U. Press, 1980)... . Michael 
Gochfeld is on the faculty of Rutgers Medical 
Sch., where he directs the Environmental and 
Occupational Medicine program. He teaches in 
graduate programs of ecology, toxicology, and 
public health, and with his wife, Joanna Burger, 
chairman of Ecology at Rutgers, “attempts to 
achieve a unity of these disciplines.” 


1962 


For the fourth consecutive year, Alice Dalton 
Brown has exhibited her paintings in a one- 
person show at the former A.M. Sachs Art 
Gallery, now the Katharina Rich Perlow Gallery, 
in New York City. . . . Lynn Guilbert Bonner is 
a member representative for the Kaiser Foun- 


dation Health Plan....Katherine Largent 
McKinney is a clinical social worker at South 
Miami Hospital, working primarily with cancer 
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patients and patients with chronic lung dis- 
ease. She continues to run and play the piano 
whenever she can. . . . For the past five years 
Dave Raymond has been climbing all 72 of 
New England’s 1200-meter peaks. .. . Mary 
Roberts Gale chairs the English department at 
Salinas (Calif.) High Sch. She devotes spare 
time to leading backpacking trips to the Sierras 
and canoe trips to such places as the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. 


1963 


Joellen Beck Hawkins is a professor at Boston 
Coll.’s Sch. of Nursing and coordinator for the 
maternal child health graduate program in 
nursing. She has recently had published Nurs- 
ing and the American Health Care Delivery 
System. ... Jonathan Holden's The Names 
of the Rapids is the winner of the 1985 Juniper 
Prize, the annual poetry award sponsored by U. 
Massachusetts Press. The poet’s themes in- 
clude the evocation of small-town life, the pro- 
cesses of fathering, and the American land- 
scape as a strange commingling of natural and 
human symbols. He is director of creative writ- 
ing at Kansas State U. and has been president 
of the Kansas Associated Writing Programs. 


David Raymond '62 


Sudhalter Featured in Downbeat 


Richard Sudhalter ’60 was the subject of a fea- 
ture article in the “Ad Lib” section of the 
October 1985 issue of Downbeat. Sudhalter, an 
active cornetist in New York City, was praised 
for his work recreating the music of Paul 
Whiteman and Bix Beiderbecke and for his new 
group, the Classic Jazz Quartet, also featuring 
pianist Dick Wellstood, clarinetist Joe Muranyi, 
and guitarist Marty Grosz. 

Sudhalter, co-author of Bix: Man and Legend, 
the first book about jazz to be nominated for a 
National Book Award, has received a Grammy 


bE 
Richard Sudhalter ’60, far right, on cornet and trumpet, with the other members of his Classic 


Jazz ¢ duartet: Marty Grosz, guitar; Joe Muranyi, clarinet and soprano saxophone; and Dick 
Wellstood, piano. 


award for his liner notes, and served for five 
years as jazz critic for the New York Post. 

As a jazz soloist, Sudhalter’s playing has 
been described by the New Yorker’s Whitney 
Balliett as “graceful and highly lyrical . . . the 
best player in this mode since the emergence 
of [Ruby] Braff in the mid-fifties.” Dedicated to 
maintaining the vitality of the jazz of the '20s, 
°30s, and ’40s, Sudhalter is producing an hour- 
long radio show featuring such traditional jazz 
players as Bob Wilber, Warren Vache, Jr., and 
Kenny Davern. 
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Evening Light, an oil painting on linen (68" x 90"), is one of the new paintings by Alice Dalton 
Brown 62 displayed last year at the Katharina Rich Perlow Gallery in New York City 


October 5-30. 


...In a Town & Country rating of the best 
lawyers in the U.S. Linda Miller Atkinson was 
listed among the top 84 trial lawyers. She is a 
partner in the firm of Philo, Atkinson, Steinberg, 
White, Vigliotti, and Keenan in Detroit. Her 
work concerns major tort litigation in product 
liability and medical areas, and she has lec- 
tured and written nationally in several areas of 
trial practice. Her husband, Steve ’67, is also a 
trial lawyer in Detroit with the firm Jaffe, Snider, 
Raitt & Heuer. His work primarily concerns 
business litigation, and he is a nationally known 
expert in law-office computer systems. They 
have two sons: Benjamin, 6, and Dan, 2... . 
Susan Sanda Huston is a librarian at South- 
west Texas State U. 


1964 


Alice (Fry) Run Lanntair is director of volun- 
teer services, South Hills Health System/Home 
Health Agency. She now lives in Pittsburgh. 
... Sandra Gilmer Schumnik has moved after 
23 years in Vienna, Austria, to South Carolina, 
where she works for Bosch... . Julie Kizil- 
bash Zaugg has opened her own law office in 
Lake Forest, Ill. Son Ali, 17, traveled to Pakistan 
last summer to visit family and friends. Son 
Taqi, 14, continues to play the trumpet with his 
group, the Jelly Roll Jazz Band. 


1965 


Diana Hulse is an assistant professor of coun- 
selor education at U. Maine at Orono. She 
resides with her son Tim Hatfield, 14. Her son 
Chris Hatfield is a freshman at New York U.’s 
Tisch Sch. of the Arts, where he is majoring in 
theater and drama. Her address: 388 College 
Ave., Orono, ME 04473... . Joseph Markoff 


Winter 1926 


has been promoted to associate surgeon on 
the General Ophthalmology Service at Wills 
Eye Hospital in Philadelphia. He is also cur-, 
rently the director of the hospital’s Visual Phy- 
siology Service and a consultant to Honeywell, 
Inc., in Minneapolis. . . . Judith Marrs Rowan 
is associate chancellor for public affairs at U. 
Illinois. The associate director of public affairs 
since 1982 and director of the news bureau 
since 1983, she was appointed to that universi- 
ty’s board of trustees in January. . . . Janice 
Pero is director of the Gram-positive Program 
at BioTechnica in Cambridge, Mass. She was 
previously an associate professor of biology at 
Harvard U. . . . Elizabeth Tucker and Robert 
English were married Aug. 24 in Princeton, N.J. 
She is a staff writer for The Washington Post 
and he is a policy analyst with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 


1966 

Barbara Boese Wolanin is curator under the 
architect of the U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
_.. Al Gerlach is a crossing guard for St. 
James Sch. in Arlington Heights, Ill. He is also a 
pianist for the children’s choir at St. James and 
serves as a babysitter and child-care worker at 
the parish. . . . Redefining Death, amanuscript 
by Karen Grandstrand Gervais has been 
accepted by Yale U. Press and will appear in 
print in fall 1986. It addresses the philosophical 
and public policy issues connected with the 
use of alternative criteria for declaring death. 
_.. Mary Lavo Ford is a subscriber representa- 
tive for the Valley Health Plan in Massachu- 
setts... . This year Muriel Minot did a na- 
tional commercial for Quaker Oats and ap- 
peared in Days of Our Lives, C seneral Hospital, 


and a special Christmas episode of The Twi- 
light Zone. She still teaches singing privately 
and performs in plays when possible. Her hus- 
band, Terrence Beasor, can be heard doing the 
voices on over 80 films and television shows, 
including The Gods Must Be Crazy, The Natur- 
al, and Cocoon. He has also appeared on many 
episodic television shows this year. ... Wil- 
liam S. Saint, Jr., was named Ford Founda- 
tion regional representative for eastern and 
southern Africa and is now based in Nairobi, 
Kenya. Call 60-069. 


1967 


Jay Caplan is an associate professor in the 
Romance Languages Department at Amherst 
Coll....Paul Harvey, Jr., is professor-in- 
charge at the Intercollegiate Center for Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome for the academic year 
1985-86. The center provides a semester’s 
study of classical languages and antiquities for 
undergraduate students selected from mem- 
bers of the various colleges and universities 
that constitute an administrative consortium. 
Harvey was the first Oberlin student to partici- 
pate in the center in the fall semester 1966. 
Oberlin Coll. continues to send students to the 
center regularly. . .. Gay Parkinson Freeman 
is on the medical staff at Central Michigan U.’s 
Health Center. She graduated from Michigan 
State U.’s Coll. of Human Medicine in 1982 and 
completed her residency in Midland in 1985. 
...Dan Trumpler is a senior programmer/ 
analyst with a firm of marine and engineering 
consultants in Nova Scotia. He obtained the 
master’s degree in applied mathematics (com- 
puter applications in engineering) at Technical 
U. of Nova Scotia. . . . For the past four years 
Michael Welch has run his own advertising 
agency, Michael Welch Advertising, Inc., in 
Garden City, N.Y. 


1968 

Ruth Adler Rosensweig and husband, Donn 
‘69, have ason, Daniel, born Sept. 21, 1985, who 
joins his brother, Matthew, 24%. Donn was 
recently invested as a cantor and graduated 
from Hebrew Union Coll., Jewish Inst. of Reli- 
gion, in June 1985. . .. Mary Ann Bagus com- 
pleted the law degree at Cleveland State U. and 
is now practicing with the law firm of Brooks & 
Beebe in Lakewood, Ohio. . . . After a success- 
ful career as a concert harpsichordist, private 
teacher, and member of the faculties of both 
The New Sch. for Social Research in New York 
and Columbia Coll. in Chicago, Roger Good- 
man is now a first-year student at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, working toward the 
M.Div. degree. He has been called to the minis- 
try in the Metropolitan Community Church, a 
denomination ministering to gay and lesbian 
people with churches worldwide. He is cur- 
rently director of music ministry at his home 
church in Chicago and is counseling people 
with Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome. 
He hopes to work as a hospital chaplain in an 
AIDS unit. Address: 854 W. Roscoe St., Chicago, 
IL 60657. ... Andra Hotchkiss left the Mas- 
sachusetts Attorney General's office and is 


now an associate at O’Leary, Behar & Kalman 
in Boston, handling health law and litigation. 
... Michael Knowlton received the Ed.D. in 
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educational administration from Syracuse U. 
Due to his extensive research and work on the 
subject of special aid to small city school dis- 
tricts, he has been appointed to the Commis- 
sioner’s Task Force on Financing Small City 
School Districts in New York State. 


1969 

Harriet Craig is a technical/proposal writer 
for Battelle, an independent contract research 
organization in Columbus. She and her daugh- 
ter, Dallas, continue to live at 2355 Brentwood 
Rd., Columbus, OH 43209... . Kent McClel- 
land, assistant professor of sociology at Grin- 
nell Coll., has been awarded a Sloan Founda- 
tion Special Leave Grant to develop a textbook 
that introduces undergraduates to quantitative 
sociological data and reasoning... . Carol 
McLaughlin Fishwick and family are spending 
this year in Paris. Address: 15-19 Square Leon 
Blum, 92800 Puteaux, France. ... Carolyn 
Moran Goebel can be reached at: c/o Mr. & 
Mrs. Hans Schumacher, 3 Washington Square 
Village, Apt. 10B, New York, NY 10012.... 
Francisco and Lynda (Smith) Pinto-Torres 
live in Miami with their daughters Elena and 
Sonia. “Paco” is busy with his new solo practice 
as a lawyer, after spending three years at 
Blackwell, Walker, Gray, Powers, Flick, and 
Hoehl and one year as vice president and gen- 
eral counsel for Jet 24 International Airways. 
Lynda is in her fourth year as a tenured faculty 
member in the International Students Depart- 
ment at Miami-Dade Community Coll. . . . This 
summer Cary Seidman was named one of 
three recipients in Ohio of a Presidential Award 
for Excellence in Science Teaching for 1985, in 
a program sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation and the National Science Teachers 
Assn. Cary chairs the science department at 
Kirk Middle Sch. in East Cleveland. ... Janet 
Shibley Hyde is acting provost at Denison U. 
for the 1985-86 academic year. . . . Alice Slut- 
sker Lawrence, her husband, James, and three 


daughters, Jessica 11%, Kerry, 8’, and Bayley, 
1%, have moved to Charlotte, Vt., after many 
years in Canada. James is editor and publisher 
and Alice is production manager of Harrow- 
smith magazine. ...trwin and Marta (Brait- 
erman '72) Tanenbaum have a daughter, 
Leora Perell, born Nov. 10. They, plus Leora’s 
brother, Isaiah Lee, 2, live at 6225 Moraine Ave., 
Hammond, IN 46323. Phone (219) 937-4141... . 
Amherst, Mass., Democrat Robert Weiner has 
begun his campaign to challenge long-time U.S. 
Rep. Silvio O.Conte, R-Pittsfield, in this year’s 
election. A former legislative aide to Florida 
Congressman Claude D. Pepper, he is president 
of Robert Weiner Associates, an Amherst- 
based firm that finds skilled professionals and 
executives for nationwide corporations. The 
firm also does political consulting work. Robert 
has also announced his engagement to Lisa 
Mientus, who was a deputy finance director in 
Gary Hart’s presidential campaign. They plan 
to be married this spring. . .. Douglas Wiebe 
is studying professional acting at the Drama 
Studio London at Berkeley (Calif. ) 


1970 


“Dreams and Fantasies,” an exhibition of soft- 
sculpted bas-reliefs, large-scale fabric panels, 
and batiked comic strip panels by Joan An- 
derson, was displayed for two months this 
past fall at the Firelands Association for the 
Visual Arts (FAVA) in Oberlin. In January, An- 
derson exhibited her work at the Mansfield 
(Ohio) Art Center for a show entitled “Beauty 
and the Beast.” A free-lance graphic designer 
and photographer, she resigned this past spring 
after six years in the employ of Oberlin Coll. 
Joan studies dance at the Arthur Murray Stu- 
dios in Elyria and teaches beginning and inter- 
mediate ballroom dancing at FAVA. .. . Avery 
Brooks portrays Malcolm X in the American 
Music Theater Festival’s musical, X, which is 
slated for this fall’s New York City Opera sea- 
son. In the Oct. 21, 1985, edition of Newsweek, 
reviewer Alan Rich says that Brooks “did an 
astounding performance.” Brooks, a tenured 
professor of theater at Rutgers U., plays the 
role of Hawk in the weekly television show, 
Spenser for Hire....Pam Butler and Ron 
Simonic were married in October 1985 in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Attending the wedding were 
her mother, Barbara Parke Butler °41; her 
brother and sister-in-law, Tom and Ann Bene- 
dict Butler, both 67; and Tom and Ann’s 
daughter, Whitney. Ron is in management at 
Gould, Inc., Computer Systems Division. Pam, a 
self-employed graphic designer, is studying 
painting with artist Robert Gross and recently 
began graduate courses in marketing at Nova 
U. Her daughter, Anne Christine, is nine years 
old... . D. Steven Conkle’s biography will be 
included in the 1986 editions of both Who's 
Who tn North American Poetry and Who’s Who 
In U.S. Writers, Editors & Poets. Part-time 
instructor in English at Ohio Dominican Coll., 
he recently was promoted to assistant editor of 
The View After Dark magazine. His play, Neon, 


which he co-scripted and which includes a 
large selection of his poetry, was performed in 
January by Reality Theatre in Columbus, Ohio. 

While completing the D.F.A. degree at 
SUNY, Albany, Bruce Henderson is teaching 


composition and literature at area colleges. 
The second edition of his nutrition book, Oak- 
land Organic, was published in November. 
... Ronald Miller, assistant professor of psy- 
chology at St. Michael’s Coll., was named to 
head the SMC master’s degree program in clin- 
ical psychology for 1985-86. He is editor of 
Vermont Psychologist and has had a private 
practice in psychology since 1977. .. . Jeffrey 
Nunemacher is associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Ohio Wesleyan U. . . . Diane Ogilvie 
has been promoted to systems planning man- 
ager of Southland Corporation’s Information 
Resource Planning Department in Texas... . 
Neil Reiner, a specialist in internal medicine 
and infectious diseases, has been elected to 
fellowship in the American Coll. of Physicians. 
... Kalman D. Resnick is an associate with 
Dowd & Resnick, a Chicago-based law firm 
specializing in labor, employment, pension, 
and immigration law. ... Lorraine Rosal 
Douglas is one of four finalists for the national 
Hispanic of the Year award sponsored by 
Caminos magazine. Her two 300-page text- 
books on the New Hampshire Constitution 
have been published and her new program in 
child abuse prevention is being field-tested 
statewide. . . . Buddy Ullman is on the faculty 
at Oregon Health Sciences U., working on the 
genetics, biochemistry, and molecular biology 
of parasitic protozoa and mammalian cells. 
April 1985 marked his third divorce. Although 
“marriage has not been too successful an 
arena for me, my six beautiful daughters are a 
dream,” he says. Address: Oregon Health Sci- 
ences University, Dept. of Biochemistry, Port- 
land, OR 97201. 


1971 


Katherine Graeper McMahon is assistant 
professor of English at Mt. Union Coll. She also 
recently received the Ph.D. degree in English 
from Northern Illinois U. ... Barbara Lath- 
roum Wilson and her family have moved to 
Paoli, Pa. Her twin daughters, Louisa and Eliza- 
beth, are now in first grade. . . . David Lipton 
is vice president of technical services for 
Wright Express Corp., a company located in 
Portland, Maine, that is developing a national 
automated fueling network. David, Lois, Sarah, 
6, and Jeffrey, 4, are living in an apartment in 
Brunswick while they design a new house. 
Address: 272 School St., Brunswick, ME 04011. 
Phone (207 ) 729-6427. . . . Linda Pope-Pegram 
has opened a private practice in ophthalmol- 
ogy in Houston, Tex. . . . Susan Sherry is the 
director of environmental health for a public 
policy education and research center in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. She assists local governments 
across the nation in developing policies that 
reduce the risks of exposure to industrial 
chemicals. She recently authored a book for 
local officials entitled High Technology and 
Toxics: A Guide for Local Communities. In 1983 
Susan married Bill Bradley, a senior political 
advisor to U.S. Senator Gary Hart. . . . Robert 
Sirota is acting director of Boston U. Sch. of 
Music. A composer and conductor, he was 
formerly associate dean of the Boston U. Sch. 
for the Arts. . . . In July Gregory Stone filed a 
Freedom of Information Act request with the 
FBI for release of its comprehensive files on the 
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assassination of Robert F. Kennedy. That same 
month he testified before the Los Angeles 
Police Commission on behalf of the long- 
delayed disclosure of the LAPD materials on 
the case. A paper Greg wrote, “The Robert F. 
Kennedy Assassination: Current Status of the 
Case,” has been published in the Bulletin of the 
Pittsburgh Institute of Legal Medicine. He has 
also edited a book on the subject and plans to 
write more on “some very troubling issues 
posed by this case and the institutional re- 
sponse to it.” . . . In June, several weeks after 
his divorce was finalized, Frank Trnka marched 
with his children, Melanie, 4/2, and Jeremy, 9 
months, in their first Gay Pride Parade in Min- 
neapolis. Besides part-time employment and 
co-parenting, Frank is active with the Honey- 
well Project, an anti-weapons campaign; the 
planning group for a Minneapolis Men’s Peace 
Encampment; the Brethren/ Mennonite Coun- 
cil for Lesbian and Gay Concerns; and the 
National Organization of Changing Men. Home 
address: 2520 28th Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 
59406. 


1972 


Nancy C. Ballou and David Steffens were mar- 
ried Oct. 19. He is a research support engineer, 
working in a medical research laboratory. 
Nancy still works as serials assistant in one of 
the libraries at Harvard U. . . . Marta Braiter- 
man Tanenbaum and Irwin ’69 have a daugh- 
ter, Leora Perell, born Nov. 10, 1985. She joins 
her two-year-old brother, Isaiah Lee at 6225 
Moraine Ave., Hammond, IN 46324. Phone 
(219) 937-4141. . . . Katherine L. Cobb works 
as a nurse and lives in Portland, Oreg., with her 
son, age 4.... Courtney Carolyn Geib was 
born June 30, 1985, to Debbie Costin and 
Robert Geib. Debbie is manager of product 
development for Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Colorado. . . . Stephen Couch has been pro- 
moted to associate professor with tenure in the 
Department of Sociology at Pennsylvania State 
U.’s Schuylkill campus, where he has taught 
since 1979... . Hank Dolmatch is in his third 
year of producing television and video projects 
through his production company, HDTV, near 
Lincoln Center in New York City. He recently 
completed a video on technology spinoffs from 
the space program to be shown at the Kennedy 
Space Center, and a series of commercials for 
Phone Guard, in which he appears as spokes- 
man for the anti-phone tapping device. Hank 
also owns and operates a video editing studio, 
publishes a newsletter, and lectures monthly 
on Million Dollar Strategies for the Westwinds 
Discovery Center. Address: 228 W. 71st., New 
York, NY 10023. Phone (212) 874-4524. ... 
Nancy Edwards and Jan Maruszczak were 
marnied July 27, 1985, in Gambier, Ohio. She is 
an assistant professor of art history at Texas 
Christian U. and he is an assistant professor of 
architecture for U. Texas in Arlington and a 
practicing architect... . Mady Helme Kimmich 
has a second son, Todd Russell, born Oct. 15, 
1985. Her first book has been published on the 
impact of the Reagan administration's actions 
on services for children: America’s Children: 
Who Cares? Growing Needs and Declining 
Assistance in the Reagan Era (Urban Inst. 
Press, 1985).... The Strycker’s Bay Neigh- 
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borhood Council, a New York City coalition 
serving the Upper West Side of Manhattan, has 
awarded first prize in its Bicycle Shelter Design 
Competition to Shira Rosan for a fence frame 
of welded steel tubes painted black, with an 
inner sheet-metal skin. ... Jessica Schorr 
and Allen Saxe were married in June 1985. He is 
an anthropologist, urban planner, urban stud- 
ies instructor, feminist, and Jewish vegetarian 
marathon runner. A widower, he and Jessica 
now live with his two children, Katia, 15, and 
Eddie, 14. Jessica still works as a family practi- 
tioner at Neighborhood Health Center in Char- 
lotte, N.C....As of Sept. 30, 1985, Kathy 
Staggs was going to try her vocation as an 
Anglican contemplative nun in England. In a 
cloistered life of prayer and religious services, 
the nuns also garden or participate in three of 
the small businesses by which the community 
makes its living (making altar bread, cards, or 
printing). Kathy will undergo a long trial period 
before making a final commitment to the order. 
Address: Community of St. Clare, St. Mary’s 
Convent, Freeland, Oxford, OX7 2AJ, United 


Kingdom. . . . Michael Steinberg has finished 
his first year as president of Recorded Classics, 
a small, all-classical record shop in Rochester, 
N.Y. Address: 248 East Avenue, Rochester, NY 
14604). ... Katherine Tachau is assistant 
professor of history at U. lowa. Address: Dept. 
of History, U. of lowa, lowa City, OA 52242. 


1973 


Peter J. Acker has completed his residency in 
pediatrics at New York U. Medical Center and 
begun a two-year fellowship in ambulatory 
pediatrics at N.Y.U. He and his wife, Gila, have a 
daughter, Karen, born July 7, 1985. ... Beth 
Randall Branigan and John have a second 
daughter, Lila Randall Branigan, born May 10, 
1985. Her sister, Amelia, is three years old. 
... Bill Dinneen is a doctoral candidate in 
clinical psychology at the New Sch. for Social 
Research. He is also a psychotherapist at a 
community mental health center in the Bronx. 
Address: 149 West 24 St., #43, New York, NY 
10011. Phone (212) 691-2398... . Richard 
Haass is a lecturer in public policy at Harvard 


ALLEN MEMORIAL 
ART MUSEUM 


Summer High School 
Humanities Program 


July 20-27, 1986 


A residency for 65 youths ages 14-18 years 
to study and learn with distinguished 
art history scholars, museum curators, 

social historians, and artists. 


iheiwateyae Sees) 
Application Deadline: May |, 1986 


For more information, contact: 


Palli Davene Davis 
Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216/775-8669 


This program is made possible by a grant from the NEH Youth Projects 
of the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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U.’s John F. Kennedy Sch. of Government. For 
the past six years he had worked in the 
departments of defense and state... . Ken 
Kay and Karen Christensen have a daughter, 
Bergen Christensen Kay, born April 23, 1985. 
Jeff is 13 and Braden is 3. Ken is a partner with 
the Washington, D.C., office of Preston, Thor- 
grimson, Ellis & Holman (202) 628-1700. Karen 
is assistant general counsel at National Public 
Radio. Home address: 1718 Crestwood Dr., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20011. Phone (202) 722- 
0208. ... Chris LeeKeenan and Debbie (Lee 
75) have bought their first home in Amherst, 
Mass. Chris is a systems analyst for Holyoke 
Community Coll. They have two children: 
Jason, 4, and Kira, 2. Address: 197 Henry St., 
Amherst, MA 01002... . Lotta Lofgren Cas- 
teen is married to the president of U. Connecti- 


cut, John T. Casteen III, former secretary of 
education for the state of Virginia. Lotta is a 
doctoral candidate in English literature at U. 
Virginia. The Casteens have two children, Eliz- 
abeth, 6, and Lars, 3. John’s son from a previous 
marriage, John IV, 13, lives in Charlottesville, 
Va....James Mismas, an assistant pro- 
fessor of voice at Kent State U., has been 
appointed interim conductor of the Akron 
Symphony Chorus for 1985-86. . . . Anne Neu- 
feld Rutz has a third child, Daniel Richard, born 
July 30, 1985. He joins sisters Christine, 4, and 
Marianne, 2. Anne had been working part time 
as a writer for Cable News Network in Atlanta 
before Danny’s birth. Her husband, Dan, is 
medical correspondent for CNN. Address: 2571 
Raintree Way, Marietta, GA 30067... . Brad- 
ley Woodworth has been admitted to the 


Performing Arts at Oberlin * Summer 86 


Oberlin Theater Institute 


June 23—August 2 


An intensive, comprehensive program in the art of acting 
for college students and high-school juniors and seniors 
with a resident professional theater company 


movement, voice, script analysis, Alexander technique, 
playwriting through improvisation, stage combat, movement 
styles, scene study, word and gesture, circus techniques, and 
stage makeup 


¢ Royal Shakespeare Company and American 
theater actors as instructor-artists in residence 
workshop performances for all students 
weekly forums with company directors, actors, 


designers, and scholars 


¢ six semester hours of Oberlin College credit 


Special one-week workshops for teachers of theater 


| Oberlin Theater Institute ® Warner Center ® Oberlin College © Oberlin, Ohio 44074 © 216/775-8050 
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Oregon State Bar. He received the law degree in 
June 1985 from the Northwestern Sch. of Law 
at Lewis and Clark Coll. in Portland, and joined 
the law firm of Meyer, Seifer & Stewart in Port- 
land, Oreg. 


1974 


Lawrence Brunner has left college teaching to 
set up an economics consulting firm in the Balti- 
more-Washington area....Cathy Gebhard 
and John C. Willett were married Sept. 7, 1985, 
at the Inn at Starlight Lake in Starlight, Pa. They 
continue to live in Washington, where John is 
an atmospheric physicist at the Naval Research 
Laboratory and Cathy has become associated 
with Crowell & Moring, after her graduation in 
May 1985 from U. Pennsylvania Law Sch. . . . In 
April and May of 1985 Mark Gordon exhibited 
his pottery in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. While in 
Israel, he was visiting artist and guest lecturer 
at Kibbutz Ein Hashofet, the Beersheba Visual 
Arts Center, and the Bezalel Academy of Arts, 
Jerusalem. During 1984-85 he visited Portugal, 
Spain, Morocco, Syria, Jordan, Egypt, Israel, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Greece, and Italy, studying 
museum collections, documenting local pot- 
terymaking traditions, and producing pieces 
for exhibition. Mark is currently enrolled as a 
special student at the’New York State Coll. of 


‘Ceramics at Alfred... . Tina Graf graduated 


in May 1984 with a master’s degree in public 
and private management (MPPM) from the 
Yale Sch. of Organization and Management. 
She is now a senior office automation analyst at 
Wang Laboratories, Inc., in Lowell, Mass. . . . 
For the past 10 years Gary Malone has been a 
potter in Sturbridge, Mass. He and his wife, Ann, 
who does all the painting on the pots, own 
Sturbridge Pottery, a business they operate out 
of their home. They sell items from the shop 
and wholesale pottery to craft stores locally 
and in South Carolina. They also participate in 
about 20 craft shows a year. .. . Keith Pease 
teaches a high-school developmentally handi- 
capped class at Hardin Northern Sch. in Ohio. 
For the past year he taught at Perkins Middle 
Sch. in Sandusky, Ohio. . . . Claudia Ribet and 
Stan Schein were married Dec. 8, 1985. Attend- 
ing the wedding were Nancy Rhoden, Steven 
Goldstein 72, Wendy Anker ’73, and William ’48 
and Annabel (Shanklin ’49) Perlik. Stan is a 
scientist at Harvard U. and Claudia plans to 
practice law in Boston. .. . Jack Rutherford 
and Diana Donnelly were married Sept. 21 in 
Raleigh, N.C. Willie Katzin and Katie Solender 
‘77 attended. Jack and Diana live in Richmond, 
Calif., overlooking Wildcat Canyon. . . . Caro- 
lyn Rutland and Christopher Schmidt '66 are 
back in Kalamazoo after spending Chris's sab- 
batical at the Montana Bureau of Mines and 
Geology and the Inst. for Tectonophysics at 
Texas A&M U. Carolyn has completed her 
Ph.D. dissertation in geology at Michigan State 
U. In June they attended Chris's family reunion 
in Maine. Other Oberlinians present were Rudy 
and Kay (Ainsworth) Schmidt, both ‘40, and 
Anna Schmidt Melcher °32. ... Kathie Stein 
has been appointed an assistant attorney gen- 
eral to the state of Maryland's Dept. of Health 
and Mental Hygiene. For the past three years 
she has been associated with the San Francisco 
firm of Feldman, Waldman & Kline, handling 
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civil litigation cases. She previously was asso- 
ciated with another law firm in San Francisco 
and was a research associate at the George- 
town U. Law Center. .. . Nancy Tittler and 
Alex Feingold have a daughter, Emily Ruth, 
born Aug. 27, 1985. 


1975 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Jim Davis practices law with Short & Cress- 
man law firm. Address: 810 Taylor Ave, North, 
Apt. 320, Seattle, WA 98109. ... Deborah 
Krupp Ketai is still touring, playing Top 40 
tunes mostly in the Midwest. Address: 176 
Dwight, New Haven, CT 06511... . Shirley 
Langlois and Randy Weiss are planning a 
15th anniversary party to celebrate their meet- 
ing at the freshman orientation microlab at 
Oberlin. Shirley is an economist for Kaiser Per- 
manente Health Plan and Randy is the assist- 
ant concertmaster of the San Jose Symphony. 
For an invitation to the party write Shirley at 
3809 Lincoln Ave., Oakland, CA 94602. Phone 
(415) 530-6623 or Randy at 266 Lenox Ave., 
#303, Oakland 94610. Phone 763-9535. ... 
Terry Moreland teaches English at U. High 
Sch. in Los Angeles. She was married to Tim 
Henderson Aug. 4 in San Pedros, overlooking 
the ocean. Tim plays bass with a popular 
recording group called the Silver Tears. Ad- 
dress: 233 N. Ridgewood PI., Los Angeles, CA 
90004... . Jill Siegel Dodd has a second 
child, Elizabeth Diane Dodd, born Sept. 22, 
1985. Sarah is now four years old. Jill will return 
for her last year of law school at U. California at 
Berkeley in the fall. . . . Jennifer Sims earned 
the Ph.D. degree in American foreign policy last 
year. She is currently a research scholar and 
guest lecturer at Johns Hopkins U.’s Bologna 
Center in Italy, working on nuclear arms con- 
trol strategies. Her husband, Robert Gallucci, is 
deputy director general of the Multilateral For- 
ces and Observers, which monitors the peace 
in the Sinai. They have two children, Jessica, 5, 
and Nicholas, 2... . Susan Weiner and Allan 
Lewis plan to be married. She is manager of the 
Japan Desk for the Global Competitiveness 
Council in Boston. He is an accountant in Bos- 
ton... . Kirk Wortman continues to teach the 
Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi pro- 
gram. He is presently working at the Maharishi 
Vedic U. Press in Washington, producing books 
and other publications that “elucidate the 
knowledge of ancient Vedic science, the tradi- 
tion of knowledge from which TM comes.” 
Address: Maharishi Vedic University, 1111 H 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005. . . . Thom- 
as Zeffiro was appointed the new head school 
physician for the Wellesley (Mass. ) High Sch. 
He concurrently has a neurology practice in 
Boston and teaches at Harvard Medical Sch. 


1976 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Harry Bonner is president of McClutcheon 
Enterprises, Inc., a marketing and management 
firm based in Las Vegas. He is also the promo- 
ter/manager of his wife’s singing career. They 
have five children: Nolong; Yunga; Harry, Jr.; 
Clotile; and Kuregiy. . .. Rick Colvin writes 
about local and statewide educational reform 
efforts for San Francisco Bay Area newspapers. 
He is education editor for The Tribune in Oak- 
land and was named 1985 Young Journalist of 
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the Year by the Northern California chapter of 
the Society of Professional Journalists. Rick 
and Melissa Payton were married in aredwood 
grove in the Oakland hills in July. Attending the 
ceremony were Bruce Levinson, Matthew 
Katz, Kenneth Weisner '77, and Adrienne Edgar 
’82. .. . Andrew Fisk works as an operations 
analyst for Stanford U. . . . Nina Jaffe is asso- 
ciate director for special projects at the Council 
on Accreditation of Services for Families and 
Children, Inc. She resides in Brooklyn, N.Y. . . . 
Grey Larsen, Malcolm Dalglish ’75, and Pete 
Sutherland, members of the folk music group 
Metamora, have recorded a fourth album, 
entitled Metamora, on Sugar Hill Records of 
Durham, N.C. . . . Michael Santoro has been 
appointed general counsel and corporate sec- 
retary of BioTechnica International in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he has worked since 1981. 
He had been an attorney with the New York law 
firm of Webster & Sheffield, which continues as 
BioTechnica’s principal outside legal counsel. 
... Tom Sulerzyski and William Moeck have 
moved to 80 Madison Ave. *5H, New York, NY 
10016. They have lived together for the past 
four years. 


1977 Cluster Reunion May 23-26 
Alison Adams is an assistant professor at U. 
Hawaii in Honolulu, where she holds a joint 
appointment in the Psychology Dept. and 
Women’s Studies Program. She received the 
Ph.D. degree from U. Denver in August for her 
work on the social foundations of early con- 
cept formation in children. Address: 2330 Beck- 
with St., Honolulu, HI 96822... . Frances 
Zazzara-Bayes is a piano teacher and instru- 
mental accompanist at the Vienna Conserva- 
tory of Music. .. . Mary Bryan and Paul Caron 
were married Sept. 14. They are both attorneys 
with Boston law firms—she with Gaston Snow 
and Ely Bartlett, and he with Sullivan and Wor- 
cester.... Catherine Carr, founder of the 
Phat Phantom Theater, portrayed Babe Botrell 
in the play Crimes of the Heart, written by Beth 
Henley and performed at The Valley Players’ 
Summer Theater in August in Waitsfield, Vt. 
Catherine is also the producer of Removing All 
Doubt, an upcoming Broadway production. 
...For the past two years Peggy Dorf has 
been producing ads, brochures, and audio- 
visual programs for Scitex, an Israeli developer 
and manufacturer of computer graphics sys- 
tems. Just a few months ago she discovered 
that she had been working with another Ober- 
lin grad all along. Steve King 64 is a vice presi- 
dent of the company’s U.S. subsidiary, based in 
Bedford, Mass.... Lynn Friedman Bernot 
was the women’s 1985 Portland (Oreg. ) Mara- 
thon winner with a time of 2:51:25. Lynn quali- 
fied for the Olympic Trials in 1984 and has won 
numerous local distance races, including the 
Portland Women’s 10k. She is a resident at 
Oregon Health Sciences U. . . . Katy Hall and 
Peter Garst ’74 were married Sept. 1 in Tennes- 
see. Anni Bellows '79 and Dave Garboczi '76 
attended. Katy programs for Amdahl and Peter 
does software engineering for Cyagnet Sys- 
tems. They reside in Mountain View, Calif. 
_.. Michael Grant and Bettina Cuneo were 
married Sept. 8 at Villa Terrace, Milwaukee. 
_., Natasha Hays has a private pediatric prac- 


tice near the Blue Ridge Mountains in North 
Carolina. She and her husband, Phil Whitworth, 
who works in internal medicine, were expect- 
ing their second child in December. Ariel was 
three years old in October.... James M. 
Hobert was ordained a priest and is now resid- 
ingin Morenci, Ariz. . .. Sharon Reisman and 
Stephen Conway were married Aug. 18, 1985, at 
Temple Isaiah in Lexington, Mass. Obies in 
attendance were Kay Snowden ’76, Ramie 
Lipeles and Steve Lepler’78, Peter Kassen 78, 
Ruth Bell ’76, and Peter Argentine. Sharon 
works as a Clinical social worker at Beth Israel 
Hospital in Boston, where she met Steve, who 
is finishing a residency in neurology. Address: 
10 Lanark Rd. “5, Brookline, MA 02146. Phone 
(617) 738-5885. ... Harriet Small and her 
husband, Donald W. Baggs, were expecting 
their first child in November. Don works at the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, where Harriet worked for 
1 “years. Before the birth of their child she was 
working for the state of Alaska part time in a 
laboratory, where she tested breath samples 
for blood-alcohol content for the state Driving 
While Intoxicated (DWI) program. Harriet’s 
marriage to Arthur Dunn ended in divorce. 


1978 


Alan J. Cohen is in his fourth year of a psychi- 
atric residency at U. California at San Francis- 
co/Langley Porter Inst., where he recently was 
elected president of the Dept. of Psychiatry 
Residents Assn. Alan is deciding whether to 
prolong his stay in the lvory Tower and pursue 
a fellowship or go into private practice. Ad- 
dress: 443 Hoffman Ave., San Francisco, CA 
94114.... Debbie Drelich Guest and hus- 
band John have a daughter, Sarah Rebecca, 
born Feb. 8, 1985, in Clark, N.J. After her birth 
they moved to Pasadena, Calif... . Jacque- 
line Ellisor-Wiggins was appointed assistant 
counsel, advanced sales, for Connecticut Mut- 
ual Life. She is currently pursuing a master’s 
degree in taxation at Boston U.’s Sch. of Law 
and is a licensed member of the Texas and 
Connecticut bar associations. In 1984 she was 
listed among the Outstanding Young Women 
of America. . . . The musical, Dreams of Defi- 
ance, written by composer Claudia Howard 
and playwright Meade Palidofsky recently won 
the grand prize at the American Musical Theater 
Festival in Carmel, Calif. It was also selected by 
the National Musical Theater Network (NMTN) 
for its 1985 Showcase of Promising New Musi- 
cals and was among productions listed in 
NMTN’s nationally distributed catalogue of 
recommended works. One of the production 
numbers from the show, “Fat Chance,” has 
been made into a music video. Featuring How- 
ard as leading singer-dancer-actress, since its 
release the video has been picked up for 
broadcasting on television stations in Chicago 
and Denver and is being shown in various Chi- 
cago clubs. . . . Sarah Goodstein Hoyle, hus- 
band Greg, and daughter, Aysha, announce the 
birth of their baby, Benjamin Ariyeh Hoyle, who 
arrived Oct. 26, 1985. ... Ann P. Hochberg 
has enrolled in the cooperative legal education 
program at Northeastern U. Sch. of Law... . 
Tami Levitt-Gilmour had a daughter, Allison 
Gilmour, born January i985. Tami finished the 
Ph.D. degree in November. She now lives in St. 
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Louis, where her husband, David, is doing post- 
doctoral work at Washington U. Address: 6216 
Northwood Ave., Apt. 3, St. Louis, MO 63105. 
_.. With a team of Thai and American re- 
searchers, Charles Reilly has compiled the 
Thai Sign Language Dictionary, Book One. It 
contains 800 signs in its 400 pages, and was 
printed with a grant from the U.S. Agency for 
International Development/Thailand. His ad- 
dress: 60 West Brook Circle, York, PA 17403. 
_.. After nearly six years with the American 
Inst. for Foreign Study as director of new pro- 
gram development, Kurt Sperling has ac- 
cepted the position of director of Hotline of 
Greenwich, a telephone crisis-intervention ser- 
vice. He also attends Columbia U.’s Sch. of 
Social Work, where he is pursuing the MLS. 
degree. In his spare time he sings with a variety 
of churches and choral groups. Call: (203) 
629-8531. 


1979 

With the cancellation of the $2.2 billion Qasim 
Refinery project by Aramco and the Saudi Arab 
Government, Fred Bobb has been named 
supervisor of the Ras Tanura Refinery support 
services unit in Dharan. .. . Karen Bookman 
is assistant professor of modern languages at 
Denison U.... Prentiss Cox works with a 
national consumer co-op development organi- 
zation in Minneapolis. . . . Bonnie DeSimone, 
her husband, Owen Eshenroder, and three 
other reporters for the Ann Arbor News, won 
second prize in the statewide Associated Press 
contest for a series of stories on a bid to make 
Ann Arbor a nuclear-free zone. . . . Amy Fried 
is pursuing a Ph.D. degree in organizational 
studies at the Graduate Business Sch. at U. 
Pittsburgh. She is also doing a minor in history 
and philosophy of science. Jim (Katz °81) is 
finishing his fourth year at Case Western Re- 
serve U. Medical Sch. at Pittsburgh hospitals, 
and is applying to residency programs. .. . 
Kiren Ghei began work towards an M.A. 
degree in dance ethnology at U.C.L.A. in Sep- 
tember. Address: 801 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. ... When Michael Marshall isn’t 
working at the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Co. he is refurbishing his Beacon Hill real estate 
and singing and playing drums for Mikey Music, 
a four-piece band that is starting to get some 
attention in Boston. . . . Esther Marx has pub- 
lished four papers this year in various electrical 
engineering journals. She continues in her work 
as a senior engineer at Motorola Semiconduc- 
tor Products in Phoenix, Ariz., and as historian 
for the Air Force Reserve. .. . David Murphy 
is doing post-doctoral work at the Cooperative 
Inst. for Research in Environmental Science, 
measuring nitrogen compounds in the atmos- 
phere. Address: 1556 Sunset Blvd., Boulder CO 
80302... . Thad Nodine is enrolled in a Ph.D. 
degree program in literature at U. California at 
Santa Cruz. He also teaches creative writing. 
... Kimberly O'Leary is a legal services law- 
yer in Indianapolis. She and her husband, Paul 
Blaha, have a daughter, Kate Elizabeth Blaha. 
... Tom Pianka is working in the mergers and 
acquisitions group at Bankers Trust in New 
York City. ... After three months of travel 
alone in Mexico, Judy Rosenbaum is now an 
educational counselor at a Hispanic agency in 
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Meeting Japan at Oberlin 
A CAMP FOR 


HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 
July 27-August 16 


e Concentrated study of the history and present-day culture 


of Japan 


e First-hand experience with Japanese students seeking 
similar knowledge about American history and culture 


his summer 30 American students who have completed 
the junior year of high school will spend three weeks 
on the campus of Oberlin College studying Japan and 
rooming with students from Obirin Gakuen, a private college 


near Tokyo. 


he American students will attend classes on Japanese 

history and culture weekday mornings and devote 
their afternoons to workshops, field trips, demonstrations, 
movies, library work, and sports. During weekends and 
evenings, in addition to studying, they will enjoy recreational 
programs and other interaction with the Japanese students. 
Students will cook some Japanese meals together and 
participate in Japanese song, dance, and games. 


amp director and principal instructor: Suzanne Gay, an 

Oberlin resident with a Ph.D. degree in Japanese history 
who teaches at John Carroll University. Other teachers/ 
advisors: two American high-school teachers who will have 
recently returned from a study trip to Japan, and several 
Japanese teachers and advisors who will have traveled with 


the Japanese students. 


R equirements: interest in Japan; excellent high-school 
grades; strong recommendations; plans to attend 
college after high-school graduation. 


Cost: $1450 


For further information write to: 
Office of Summer Academic Programs 
Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Or telephone: (216) 775-8170 


Seattle, Wash. ... Oren Rudavsky recently 
returned from a filmmaking trip to Poland, 
where he filmed some of the few surviving Cra- 
cow Jews. He also followed the trip of an Ameti- 
can boy, Eric Strom, who at the invitation of Cra- 
cow's 200 Jews, celebrated his Bar Mitzvah at 
the Templum synagogue. The ceremony was 
the first Bar Mitzvah most of these Jews had wit- 
nessed since before the war. (According to 
Oren, Polish Jewry now numbers approximately 
5,000. Before WWII there were 3% million Jews 
in Poland.) . . . Jerry Sontag and Adam Moss 
reunited in November when Adam spent 


Thanksgiving at Jerry’s new home in San Fran- 
cisco. Jerry has started a small teaching prac- 
tice in the Alexander Technique, a body/ mind 
integration therapy. .. . David Wank wrote an 
article that appeared in the Sept. 9, 1985, edi- 
tion of The Wall Street Journal: “Tibet's Proud 
People Chafe Under Chinese Rule.” A graduate 
student in sociology at Harvard U., David 
recently visited Tibet. . . . Nanlouise Wolfe is 
project director of Citizens Network, a national 
organization disseminating information about 
nuclear weapons policy and the individuals 
and institutions perpetuating the arms race. 
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She also sings in an a cappella, mixed voice 
ensemble, “Granola Bars,” and hikes in gorges 
with her sister Wendy, Stephen Zunes, and 
their puppy. Address: 1013 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, 
NY 14850. Phone (607) 277-0174... . David 
Young has left Hungary to pursue the Ph.D. 
degree at Oxford U., St. Antony’s, in England. 


1980 

Ross F. Bagby received the master’s in library 
science degree from U. Chicago Aug. 29, 1985. 
... Paula Whitney Best is “attempting to 
survive” her first year at the Benjamin Cardozo 
Sch. of Law at Yeshiva U. After five years with 
the Dreyfus Corp. as an account executive, 
training instructor, and analyst, Paula enjoys 
the student life once again and is looking for- 
ward to becoming a lawyer. . . . Laurie Camp- 
bell works for the Lincoln County Children’s 
Services as a social worker in the Protective 
Services Division. She lives in Newport, Oreg., 
with Jennie Kendeigh, 1983-84 Oberlin Coll. 
assistant women’s basketball coach, and Laur- 
ie’s daughter, Brittany. Address: 533 SE 4th St., 
Newport, OR 97365....Ellen Darion and 
John Repp were married Aug. 11 in New York 
City. Melanie Levin and Stephanie Hilf Shaw 
both attended. John teaches writing at Carne- 
gie-Mellon U. and U. Pittsburgh. Ellen is com- 
pleting her M.F.A. degree in writing at U. Pitts- 
burgh, where she started as a teaching assistant 
in 1983 after 2% years as an assistant editor at 
McCall’s Magazine. ... Laura Gardner and 
John Heyrman ’82 were married Sept. 7 in 
Upton, Pa. Oberlin friends who attended were 
Pam Jenkins, Jim Barlow, Phil Kantor, Greg 
Coleridge (all ’81), and Bryn Resse ’82. Dan 
Tolle ’82, currently serving in the Peace Corps 
in Cameroun, attended in spirit. Laurie is in the 
second year of a Ph.D. degree program in Chi- 
nese art history and John has finished his 
course work for a Ph.D. degree in political 
science, both at U. Minnesota. Address: 1630 
So. 6th St., D 1005, Minneapolis, MN 55454. 
Phone (612) 339-2008. . . . Sue Haas and her 
husband, Ron Couch, are attorneys with Legal 
Aid. They are co-counsel in Siddle vs. The City 
of Cambridge, Ohio, a lawsuit challenging offi- 
cial nonresponse to domestic violence calls. 
Anyone working on similar cases and wishing 
to share information should call Sue at work: 
(614) 454-1223. . . . Stephanie Hilf and Robert 
B. Shaw were married April 27, 1985, in Denver. 
Ellen Darion was one of the bridesmaids. 
Stephanie and Robert are both reporters for 
the Des Moines Register. Stephanie was pre- 
viously a reporter for the Colorado Springs 
Gazette Telegraph. She earned the master’s 
degree in journalism from Northwestern U. in 
1983... . Bruce Mason has received the Ph.D. 
degree in physics at U. Maryland. He is now 
doing postdoctoral work at U. IIlinois-Urbana. 
Address: 106 N. Gregory “2, Urbana, IL 61801. 
... Thomas B. Payne II and Lu Ann Homza 
were married Aug. 24 in Chicago. They are both 
pursuing doctoral degrees at U. Chicago—she 
in history and he in music. ... Grant Plum- 
mer received the Ph.D. degree in physics from 
Duke U. in Sept. After spending several months 
at U. Manchester (U.K.) he will become a 
Humboldt Foundation Research Fellow at U. 
Koln (¥..G. ) and continue his work in molecu- 
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lar physics and astrophysics. Address (after 
March 1986): Physikalisches Institut, Univ. zu 
Koln, Zulpicher Strasse 77, D5000 Koln 41 
FRG. ... Linda Rapp is assistant vice presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Society’s educa- 
tion division. She is also editor of The Egret 
Express, the education division’s newsletter, 
and of The Connecticut Environmental News. 
.. . Leonard V. Smith is in France this year on 
a fellowship from the French government while 
he does research for his dissertation at Colum- 
bia U. 


1981 


Kwabena Appiah and Jacqueline Goldsmith 
'82 were married recently. She is a third-year 
medical student at Wayne State U. Sch. of Med- 
icine. He is a first-year resident in obstetrics- 
gynecology at Henry Ford Hospital. Address: 
1350 W. Bethune “502, Detroit, MI 48202. . . . 
Sarah E. Burden andKevin D. McClure were 
marnied Aug. 4, 1984, at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Havre de Grace, Md. Joel Panciera 
82 was organist, Kate Lewis ’84 was maid of 
honor, Charlie Ruggles ’71 was a groomsman, 
and Greg Sparks was the head usher. Other 
Obies in attendance were Peter Goldstein ’80, 
Ron Gibson, Brian Trubitt, and Mary Beth 
Dowd. Sara is a television producer/director 
currently looking for work in the New Jersey 
area. Kevin spent the past four years building 
pipe organs, first with Charlie Ruggles, then 
with John Leek, in Oberlin. He is now doing 
graduate study in church music at Westminster 
Choir Coll. Address: 23 Hemlock Circle, Prince- 
ton, NJ 08540. ... Daniel Cervone received 
the Ph.D. degree in psychology from Stanford 
U. and is now an assistant professor in the 
Dept. of Psychology at U. Illinois at Chica- 
go.... Scott J. Frankel is a law clerk for 
Judge David S. Porter in Cincinnati. . . . Chris 
Gorski Dewey was recently promoted to 
manager of the Software Department at Cy- 
bermation, Inc., in Cambridge, Mass. Address: 
42 Commonwealth Rd., Watertown, MA 02172. 
... John E. Harrington escorts tours to the 
Soviet Union and Mongolia and is assistant 
manager of operations of the Soviet and East 
European Dept. of Academic Travel Abroad, 
Inc., in Washington. Address: 2502 Lee High- 
way, *3, Arlington, VA 22201. . . . Ellen Harri- 
son lives in Princeton, N.J., and runs an art 
gallery in Morristown, dealing primarily with 
local and Latin American artists. Work address: 
31 South St., Morristown, NJ 07960. Phone 
(201) 267-4080. . . . David Hoard and Sharon 
Saylor were married July 13, 1985, in Landover, 
Md. Obies in attendance were Lester Barclay, 
Herman Beavers, Larry Spinks, Paul Leon- 
ard, Wilbert Shaw, Bernadette Yu, Judi 
Figel, Keith Foster, Adrian Banks, Eric and 
Carol Stinson, Richard Littlejohn ’80, Dionne 
Powell ’80, Adrianne Dorsey '79, and Dean Hal 
Payne. The Hoards are currently living at 11210 
Cherryhill Rd. “204, Beltsville, MD 20705. . . . 
Laura Humberg has a new address: 763 East- 
ern Parkway “F18, Brooklyn, NY 11213. Phone 
(718) 604-0031... . Lynda Mapes and Zack 
Krieger were married Aug. 31 in Chappaqua, 
N.Y. She is a staff reporter at Carroll County 
Times in Westminister, Md. Zack is a free-lance 
motion picture photographer who won an 


Academy Award in 1985 for work on the docu- 
mentary The Stone Carvers. . . . Tom Morris- 
sey is in his first year of medical school at U. 
California at San Francisco. Address: 1667 
Haight St., *202, San Francisco, CA 94117... . 
Ellen Scrimger Gordon is managing director 
for the Puerto Rican Traveling Theatre. Most 
recently, she was associate general manager of 
the New York Shakespeare Festival. .. . Jona- 
than Small attends the Yale Sch. of Manage- 
ment. ... After going to medical school for 
half a year, Carolyn Strobos turned to study- 
ing shiatsu and acupressure. This fall she 
opened a private practice. She lives in New 
York City. Call: (212) 879-8954. . . . Planning to 
be married are Anne Ten Dyke and Robert 
Brockman, senior mental health workers at 
Four Winds Hospital, Cross River, N.Y.... 
Robin Tillotson is job development manager 
with James Lowry & Associates. She analyzes, 
develops, and implements organizational and 
job development programs. She is also an 
associate with the firm. . . . Cheryl Townsel is 
in her second and final year of the M.S. degree 
program in health policy and management at 
the Harvard Sch. of Public Health. This summer 
she worked as an intern in the government 
relations department at Hospital Corp. of 
America. 


1982 

Hillary Bakst and Peter Rathjens '81 were 
married Sept. 8, 1985, in a rain-drenched cere- 
mony in Princeton, N.J. Oberlinians in attend- 
ance were the groom’s sister Leslie Rathjens 
"79, Jeff Kuhr ’81, Eric Yaffe ’81, Allen Steinberg 
81, Abby Remer, Alix Friedman, Kristin 
Neilson, Ted Ritter 83, and Jahna Calan- 
drelli. Hillary teaches mathematics at the 
Peddie Sch. in Hightstown, N.J. Peter is a 
National Science Foundation Feliow at Prince- 
ton U., where he is studying for the Ph.D. degree 
ineconomics. . . . Glenn Daigon was awarded 
a certificate of extraordinary action by the Red 
Cross at its annual award dinner in September. 
The award was given to Glenn to commend 
him for his actions when, on Jan. 31, 1985, he 
successfully rescued a woman who had fallen 
through the ice on a frozen lake in Storrs, Conn. 
Glenn received the master’s degree in public 
administration from U. Connecticut in May. 
... When Greg Duckett graduates from Mem- 
phis State U. Cecil C. Humphreys Sch. of Law 
this spring, he will become a special assistant 
in the Memphis office of U.S. Sen. Albert Gore, 
Jr... . Shannon Dudley works in the Public 
Information Office of Northern Illinois U. and 
serves as an apprentice to a steel drum maker 
at NLU... . In June 1985 Claire Fontyn_ fin- 
ished her certificate in baroque flute perfor- 
mance at the Hague’s Royal Conservatory. She 
is now living in Amsterdam, where she teaches 
flute privately and the modern flute at the 
International Sch. of Amsterdam. Address: 
Amsteldyk 89, 1074 JB Amsterdam, the Nether- 
lands. ... Jan E. Friedman has enrolled in 
the cooperative legal education program at 
Northeastern U. Sch. ofLaw. .. . Robin Frisch 
has begun the master’s degree program in 
geology at Vanderbilt U. For her field work she 
went to Antarctica from October through Jan- 
uary with the first all-women’s, four-person re- 
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search team to go to Antarctica. Her address: 
Box 1805, Station B, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, TN 37235.... Mark W. Grein is 
NCR Corporation’s account manager for New 
York State industrial accounts. His job con- 
cerns direct marketing of mainframe computer 
systems and manufacturing software products. 
_.. Mary K. (“M.K.”) Hasbrouck and Jona- 
thon Cohen were married Aug. 10 in a garden 


ceremony in Swarthmore, Pa. She now works at 
the Swarthmore Coll. computer center. He 
works at Lankenau Hospital and is a short-story 
writer... . Justin Hughes spent this past sum- 
mer in Madrid, New York City, the Hague, and 
London. In late May he attended the Interna- 
tional Bar Assn. conference in Madrid on a 
grant from the Commonwealth Foundation. 
After working in New York for two months, he 


1986 OBERLIN TEACHERS 
ACADEMY 


Workshops and Seminars—June 15-28 


Mathematical Problem Solving. Workshop for middle- and 
high-school mathematics teachers focusing on the use of 
problem sets (‘brainteasers’) in teaching algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and precalculus. Instructor: Rudd Crawford, recent 
recipient of the National Council of Mathematics Presidential 
Award, a teacher at Oberlin High School with a Ed.D. degree in 
mathematics from Harvard University, and a widely recognized 
authority on teaching problem-solving skills in secondary 


mathematics. Two credit hours. 


The Modern American Novel. Seminar for high-school English 
teachers covering the work of Cather, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, 
James, Faulkner, Steinbeck, Twain, Wharton, and others. 
Instructor: Dewey A. Ganzel, professor of English, one of Oberlin 
College’s best two professors, according to Lisa Birnbach’s 


College Book. Two credit hours. 


The Domestic Context of Soviet and American Relations: 
Historical and Contemporary Perspectives. Seminar for 
teachers of American government, European history, or world 
history. Instructor: Heather Hogan, Oberlin College assistant 
professor of history. Guest lecturers: S. Frederick Starr, president 
of Oberlin College; John Patrick Dale, Culpeper fellow in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology; and Vladimir 
Frumkin, lecturer in Russian. Two credit hours. 


Travel Seminar—June 15-July 5 


Meeting and Understanding Japan. Three-week travel seminar 
for middle- and high-school social studies and humanities 
teachers—a trip to Japan preceded by 10 days of intensive study 
on the Oberlin campus. An introduction to Japan, the seminar 
will focus on Japanese culture, the educational system, and 
industry and commerce. Schools and factories will be visited. 
Stay and study in Japan will be at Obirin University. Major visits 
to Tokyo, Nogoya, and Kyoto. Instructor: Suzanne Gay, adjunct 
assistant professor of history at John Carroll University. Three 


credit hours. 


Send inquiries to: Dean Wolfe, Oberlin Teachers Academy 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Phone: (216) 775-8170 


Partially funded by the Cleveland Foundation 
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spent a month in the Hague as the American 
Bar Assn.’s Baxter Scholar to the World Court’s 
Academy of International Law. The Hague was 
followed by two weeks in a London law firm. 
Justin is in his third year at Harvard Law 
Sch. ... Mai Jacobs teaches Westchester 
county elementary-school children botany at 
the Research Center of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. She has also begun a two-year mas- 
ter’s degree program in special education at 
Bank Street Coll. in New York City. She con- 
tinues to live in Croton-on-Hudson. . . . Alex 
Meade completed the master’s degree in 
mechanical engineering at Stanford U. and is 
now designing printers for IBM. In his spare 
time he plays bassoon with a working wood- 
wind quartet and tinkers with old cars... . 
Kathy Reiss is a full-time doctoral student at 
New York U. She plans to become a school 
psychologist. Address: 211 East 18th St., New 
York, NY 10003. Phone (212) 777-0269. ... 
Rolf Semprebon, Elizabeth Borkhardt, and 
Grey Donley ’83 will have an exhibit of photo- 
graphs, paintings, collage, and other artwork at 
the Gallery at the Piano Factory in Boston May 
7-25. ... Benjamin Drew Rosenblatt was born 
Oct. 19, 1985, to Amy (Sheldon) Rosenblatt 
and Barry. Amy is taking a year’s leave of 
absence from medical school. Barry continues 


. to work for Aetna. . . . Jeff Winters is studying 


political science and “doing all he can to avoid 
becoming a political scientist.” He spends his 
spare time “savoring his memories of Oberlin in 
the pre-Starr years and wondering why he ever 
left Indonesia.” Address: 187 Orange St., Apt. 
2-B, New Haven, CT 06510. 


1983 


Rebekah Bloyd is assistant to the dean of 
students at Cheshire Academy in Connecticut. 
... Aralee Dorough is second flutist with the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra. Address: 1132% 
E. 16th St., Houston, TX 77009. Phone (713) 
880-4515. . .. David Dunn is a disc jockey at 
KTRC, an ABC station in Sante Fe, N.Mex. 
... Erica Greenberg is completing her last 
year of law school after having spent the 
summer rodeo-ing, buffalo-chip flipping, and 
motorcycle rallying her way through South 
Dakota while clerking for the attorney general 
in Pierre, S.Dak. Address: 2223 Maryland Ave., 
Apt. 2N, Baltimore, MD 21218. Phone (301) 
243-9112. .. . Vicki Greenlick lives in Port- 
land, Oreg., where she is working on a demo- 
cratic congressman’s campaign. She takes an 
occasional film class and periodically plays 
guitar in nightclubs. Address: 1705 SW Clay, 
Portland, OR 97201. . . . Jennifer Hoock is in 
her second year of medical school at Duke 
U.... Joyce Luhrs completed the master's 
degree at Columbia U. and is now living in 
Albany. She was awarded a Legislative Fellow- 
ship on Women and Public Policy by the Center 
for Women and Government, a unit of the Inst. 
for Government and Policy Studies, Rockefeller 
Coll., SUNY at Albany. She is one of eight fel- 
lows chosen for the 1985 legislative session in 
New York State. The fellowship provides a 
$9,000 stipend and 12 graduate credits for the 
academic work completed January-July 1986. 
In addition, she was awarded a scholarship 
from the National Hispanic Foundation for the 
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third year... . Vera Orac is a programming 
assistant at WOIO/Nineteen, Cleveland’s new 
independent television station that signed on 
the air May 19. Address: 2123 Stillman Rd., 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44118. Phone (216) 321- 
6722. ... In October, Shawn Rosenheim, a 
Mellon Fellow in the graduate program in Eng- 
lish literature at Yale U., gave a lecture spon- 
sored by the Larchmont (N.Y.) Public Library 
at the Larchmont Village Center, title: “Finding 
the Clue: Literary Detectives and the Art of 
Reading.” . . . Karen Schwartz is amember of 
the Motion Picture and Video Tape Editors 
Guild. She is currently working as an appren- 
tice editor on a feature film, April Fools’ Day, at 
Paramount Studios in Hollywood. . . . Alice M. 
Smith says she spent last fall studying wom- 
bats in Australia and practicing Shivamba Kalpa. 
She is now back in Cambridge, living in the new 
projects by Tech Square, and studying the 
effects of drugs on Harvard and M.LT. students. 
... Catherine Varchaver has been working 
at CA.R.E., working in the special events for 
Africa program. 


1984 


Lynn Boyer is an accounting student at U. 
Wisconsin in Oshkosh and assistant to the 
credit manager at Pluswood Inc. She pre- 
viously worked in a law office in Milwaukee and 
went to Australia for a summer. Address: 755 N. 
Westfield *F9, Oshkosh, WI 54901... . Josh 
Carpenter is in his last year of the environ- 
mental education program with the Audubon 
Society. He is “happy, healthy, hungry, and in 
love” in Baltimore, Md. . .. Phebe Dodyk is an 
apprentice on the Rawson Brook Farm in Mon- 
terey, Mass., where she helps makes chevre 
(French for goat cheese) from the fresh milk of 
the 50 registered French and American alpine 
goats on the farm and cares for the animals as 
well... . Rachel Hirshhorn is completing the 
master’s in education degree at the Bank Street 
Coll. of Education. She is also teaching kinder- 
garten at Columbia Grammar and Preparatory 
Sch. She shares an apartment with John Mason 
85, who works as a paralegal for the New York 
law firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkin, Wharton, and 
Garrison. He will probably begin law school in 
the fall. Their address: 127 4th Ave., Apt. 9C, 
New York, NY 10003. Phone: (212) 614-0368. 
... Dan Holzner is the assistant director of 
exhibitions and visiting artists for the Sch. of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. .. . Adam 
Isidore is making a documentary film on the 
lives of 17 people who grew up in the ghetto 
area of New York City. The film is a follow-up to 
the work Adam’s father did 18 years ago when 
he made a commercial for the New York Urban 
Coalition. Titled “Give a Damn,” the commer- 
cial asked 17 elementary-school children at PS 
197 in Harlem, “What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” Adams film will examine wheth- 
er those people achieved their dreams ex- 
pressed 25 years ago. Adam is a counselor in a 
child guidance clinic. . . . Joel Kadis will begin 
the M.B.A. degree program at New York U. June 
|. Currently he is running his family business 
and living at 15 Belmont Road, Brookline, MA 
92167... . Tom Luckett is a first-year gradu- 
ate student at Princeton U. with a major in the 
Old regime and the French Revolution and 
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minors in early American history and early 
modern French history. He spent the 1984-85 
school year in Paris, studying history at the 
Universite de Paris IV-Sorbonne. He completed 
four courses there, earning the licence in his- 
tory degree. ...In September, Ann Olson 
began work as a houseparent in a dormitory at 
the Clarke Sch. for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Mass. She spent October 1984 through August 
1985 in Europe, visiting her parents in Den- 
mark, where they now live, and traveling and 
working in West Germany, Italy, and England. 
..- Mona Reinhardt is studying law at U. Vir- 
ginia but hopes never to practice law. She is 
also pursuing an M.A. degree in foreign affairs 
at Virginia and plans to write a thesis on the 
East German legal system. Mona has a part- 
time job researching nuclear-weapons issues 
at the Center for Law and National Security and 
will spend this summer working on a study of 
Virginia homicide sentencing. Since she has 
“had it up to the eyeballs listening to law stu- 
dents yammer about law firms, interviews, 
power Careers, young dynamic professionals, 
marketability (of themselves), [and] being 
comfortable but not thrilled with starting salar- 
ies of $42,000,” she would appreciate hearing 
from anyone about anything except law firms 
and the legal market. Address: 937 Huntwood 
Lane, Charlottesville, VA 22901. (804) 293- 
3071... . Lois Wessel is a translator at the 
National Assembly of Nicaragua Libre. Address: 


locate summer jobs. 


return to Oberlin. 


L] Yes, I can provide 
contacts and 
information about 
summer job 
opportunities in the 
organization or 
community in which | 
work. 


| Yes, I will send notices 
of summer job 


Name 


Class 


1350 Oberlin Students 
are Counting on You 


Next summer 1,350 financial-aid students will be required to save 
$1,000 toward their 1986-87 tuition. They need your help to 


Tuition, books, and room and board at Oberlin will cost over 
$14,000 next year. Without summer jobs, some students may not 


Won't you take a few minutes to help an Oberlin student? Send us 
information about summer job opportunities in your organization or 
community. Please fill out the coupon below today. 


Thank you for helping. 


Parent of OC student? 


Position title 


: : Organization address 
openings to the Office g 
of Career Developrnent Telephone ( ) 
and Placement. Home address ___ os S 
Telephone ( ) 


A.P. 1833 Managua, Nicaragua. ... Nancy 
Wygant is in Japan studying Aikido and Japa- 
nese religions. Address: Shinwaso B2-E202, 1-4- 
12 Senriyama Higashi, Suita City, Osaka 565, 
Japan. 


1985 


Lisa Aronow received a National Assn. of 
Geology Teachers Summer Field-Course Schol- 
arship from Texaco to study at U. Coll. of North 
Wales this past summer. Stacy Seaman also 
received an NAGT scholarship, from Chevron, 
to study at Indiana U. . . . Edna Fleischacker 
and Paul Wallace plan to be married in March. 
They met while Edna was on the Danenberg-in- 
London Program in 1984 and on Oct. 15, 1985, 
she moved to Sydney, Australia, to be with him. 
She is currently working as an editor for a tech- 
nical firm. . . . Ruth Hughes was promoted to 
psychological services associate after four 
months as a mental health worker at Northeast 
Community Center for Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation in Philadelphia. She works in the 
Center’s adult adjustment program, a partial 
hospital program for emotionally disturbed, 
developmentally disabled adults. Address: 1900 
Hollinshed Ave., Pennsauken, NJ 08110... . 
Marcie Katz works with a collective at the 
Takoma Cafe, a natural foods restaurant in 
Takoma Park, Md. She prepares deserts, soups, 
and “the best pesto on the East Coast.” 


Mail to: Office of Career 
Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall 108, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION AWARDS 
Who Do You Nominate 


ALUMNI MEDAL 


To be awarded for direct service to Oberlin 
College. Candidates may not be current members 
of the Executive Board of the Alumni Council, 
members of the Alumni Association office staff, or 
anyone in the active employ of the College. In 
considering those who have been employed by the 
College, attention will be given to service above 
and beyond the candidates’ ordinary professional 
duties. Although one medal is usually given in a 
year, a second medal may be presented if one is 
posthumous. 


Certificates of Appreciation recognize outstanding 
or significant performance in Alumni Association 
programs or express gratitude to individuals. Any 
number of certificates can be presented in a year. 
Present Executive Board members and Alumni 
Association office staff are not eligible. 


NAME OF CANDIDATE: 


AWARD: || Alumni Medal 


SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENT FOR THIS AWARD: 


CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION ——— 


for the Awards of 1987? 


PREVIOUS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
AWARD WINNERS 


Alumni Medal Winners 1960-1986: 1960 Maurice Kessler; 1961 
Erwin N. Griswold ‘25; 1962 Walter K. Bailey ‘19; 1963 
Donald M. Love ‘16; 1964 Louis S. Peirce ‘28; 1965 Frederick 
B. Artz ‘16; 1966 Ruth Murdock Lampson m‘20; 1967 Harry 
E. Barnard ‘15; 1968 Mark J. Staley ‘30; 1969 Eleanor and 
William Stevenson; 1970 Louis D. Hartson; 1971 John Herbert 
Nichols ‘11; 1972 Charles A. Mosher ‘28; 1973 Alfred Van 
Horn Ill ‘46; 1974 Andrew Bongiorno ‘23; 1975 Lawrence E. 
Cole ‘18; 1976 No Award; 1977 John W. Kurtz; 1978 Dorothy 
M. Smith ‘29; 1979 Gertrude F. Jacob ‘29; 1980 George 
Tallmon Jones ‘20; 1981 No Award; 1982 Robert P. Fountain; 
1983 Mary Ann Brezsny Danenberg ‘48; 1984 Margaret J. 
Leonard ‘37; 1985 Paul B. ‘Arnold ‘40, ‘41; 1986 Robert Tufts 
‘A0. 


Certificate of Appreciation Winners 1975-1986: 1975 Dorothy 
Rockwell Avery ‘55; 1976 No Award; 1977 John C. Kennedy 
‘27, Miriam Peabody Kennedy ‘31; 1978 No Award; 1979 
Henry E. Bent ‘22, Dortha Bailey Doolittle ‘18; 1980 No 
Award; 1981 No Award; 1982 James A. Roemer ‘27, Douglas 
Maass ‘66; 1983 Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61, Carol Tedoff 
Kutzen ‘46; 1984 Ruth M. Oltman ‘34, Anne M. Wickham ‘69; 
1985 William Adams ‘32, Philip Tear ‘43, David Mayer ‘48; 
1986 Katharine von Wenck, Robert C. Plows ‘69, Florien Karl 
Heiser ‘26 


[] Certificate of Appreciation 


YOUR NAME 


CLASS 226 


Please return this form to the Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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WESTERN WORLD 1986 ee 


By John Millington Synge Alumni Travel 


Directed by John Bouchard 
SCANDINAVIA 
August 2-16 


Two weeks in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland. 
Extension to Leningrad August 16-20. Cost: $2495 from east 
coast; $398 additional for Leningrad. 


Synge’s classic drama of the 
conflicts wrought when tradition 
and the urges for freedom meet. 


COMMENCEMENT- 
REUNION WEEKEND 
Saturday, May 24-8:30 PM 
sunday, May 25-2:00 PM 


All tickets: $5.00 through the ROME 


Alumni Association Office, 
October 24-November | 


Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
lin, OH 44 ; : 
each seal panies One week in a centrally located first-class hotel with private 
bath and continental breakfast. Optional tours to Florence, 
Naples, and Pompei. Rental car option also available. Cost: 
$1299 from New York. 


PREVIEW OF 1987 


CHINA REVISITED. Because of the overwhelming 
interest in the April 1986 trip—sold out since October 1985— 
the trip is being repeated in April 1987. Yantze River Cruise, 
the Shansi schools, Beijing, Xian, and more. Now taking $50 
prereservation deposits. 


If you're moving, please give us 
advance notice so that the 


INDIA. Joint trip with the Shansi Association, escorted by 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine can 
follow you, free of charge, to 
keep you posted on your 
classmates and news about 
Oberlin. Allow two months for 
processing. 


Mail this coupon to: 


Alumni Records 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
Name 
New street address 
City 
State Zip code 
Effective date of new address 
Old city 


State Zip code 


Winter 1986 


former Shansi representative. Eighteen to 21 days. 
Tentatively includes south India and Shansi schools as well as 
major tourist sites in India, Nepal, and Kashmir. September- 
October 1987. 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, Oberlin Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 
L] Scandinavia August 2-16 L] China April 1987 
[] Rome October 24-November | L] India Fall 1987 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 

Rose Marie Grentzer Spivacke, Nov. 11 in 
Washington, D.C., of cancer. She chaired the 
Music Education Department at Oberlin from 
1950 to 1955 and went on to chair the division 
of music education at U. Maryland until her 
retirement in 1974. She also taught at Julliard 
Sch. of Music and U. Michigan and was co- 
author of a music education textbook series. 
Her husband, Harold, former chief of the music 
division at the Library of Congress, died in 1977. 


Staff 

Helen Robertson Balcomb, Oct. 18 in Sum- 
merville, S.C. Director of Johnson House from 
1945 to 1951, she was also director of Metcalf 
House 1955-56 and on the staffs at Goodrich 
House and Churchill Cottage. She leaves a son, 
John *42, grandchildren, and nieces. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, John. 


Louis L. Broud, Sept. 11 in Wellington, Ohio, 
at age 72. He was a retired electrician for the 
College and a dairy farmer. He leaves his wife, 
two daughters, two sons, and two brothers. 


Dorothy Daub, Nov. 20 in her home at 145 
West Lorain St., Oberlin, at age 86, after a long 
illness. In September 1931 she began a 35-year 
career as librarian at Oberlin Coll. From 1931 to 
1953 she was an assistant in the library, and in 
1953 she became librarian in the open-shelf 
room, now part of the public library. She retired 
in December 1965 as librarian in the adult div- 
ision of the public library. 

Born Oct. 26, 1899, in San Francisco, she 
received the Ph.B. degree from Denison U. in 
1922 and the B.S. in L.S. degree from Western 
Reserve U. in 1931. 


Lester Mason, Nov. 5 in Oberlin at age 76 after 
a long illness. He was retired in 1973 after 30 
years as a painter for the College. He leaves his 
wife, Viola; four children; four grandchildren; 
and two sisters. 


Winifred M. Nelson, Nov. 5 in Oberlin at age 
70. She worked in the dietary department at the 
College for 15 years until her retirement in 1981. 
She leaves her husband of 46 years, Kenneth; 
four children; six grandchildren; two brothers: 
and three sisters. 


Violet Nash Rose, Oct. 17 in Oberlin at age 68. 
A retired administrative assistant in the Graph- 
ic Services Department, she joined the staff in 
1966 and retired 14 years later, one year before 
her husband John’s death. She leaves two 
children, six grandchildren, and a sister, Jean. 


Graduate School of Theology 


Wallace Reeder Bryenton ‘34 B.D., March 29 
in Fort Myers, Fla. He served 44 years as a 
Methodist minister before accepting a part- 
time pastorate in 1974 in South Amherst, Ohio, 
where he retired in 1983. He leaves his wife. 


Thomas Lorne Cromwell 45 B.D., July 21 in 
Lakewood, Ohio. He was a Methodist minister 
in Ohio from 1939 until 1972, when he became 
district superintendent of the United Methodist 
Church of Greater Cleveland. From 1977 to 
1984 he was administrative assistant to Bishop 
James S. Thomas of the Eastern Ohio Area of 
the United Methodist Church. He leaves his 
wife. 


Ralph David Harper ’54 B.D., Aug. 18 in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He leaves his wife Edna. 


Alfred Dixon Heininger ‘17 B.D., Aug. 18 in 
Claremont, Calif. A missionary for the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
he served in North China for 10 years. Upon his 


Anna Ruth Brummett, 
Biologist and Teacher 


Anna Ruth Brummett died at her home in Ober- 
lin October 21, of cancer. During her 24 years in 
the Biology Department she served for one 
year (1967-68) as associate dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences in the area of academic 
counseling and as chairman of the Biology 
Department 1974-81 and 1982-83. 

A specialist in the fields of embryology and 
cytology, her particular interests were tech- 
niques for light electron microscopy, devel- 
opmental neuroanatomy, and human embry- 
ology. She did extensive research on the embry- 
ology of bony fishes. 

In 1981 she was appointed to the Science 
Advisory Committee of the College Board. She 
is listed in American Men and Women of 
Science and Who’s Who in American Women. 
Brummett was a member of numerous scien- 
tific organizations, including the American Soci- 
ety of Zoologists, the Ohio Academy of Science, 
the New York Academy of Science, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

She wrote many papers, on fertilization and 
early development of fish and frog embryos, 
that were published in Copeia, Biological Bul- 
letin, Journal of Experimental Zoology, Jour- 
nal of Ultrastructure Research, and other jour- 
nals. She contributed articles to the McGraw- 
Hill Encyclopedia of Science and to the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica. 

Born March 25, 1924, in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
she received the associate in arts degree from 
Fort Smith Junior College and the bachelor and 
master of arts degrees from the University of 


return to the U.S. he was minister of religious 
education at the First Church of Christ in New 
Britain, Conn., then served in the ministry in 
Texas, Wisconsin, and California. He wrote 
three texts for the Missionary Education Move- 
ment and worked at Yale U.’s Westminster 
Theological Seminary. 
He leaves six children, including Allen °48. 


Joseph Henderson ’27 B.D., July 15 in Los 
Angeles at age 87. During his career he was 
pastor of churches in Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and California. In Los Angeles he 
was pastor of Second Baptist Church for 22 
years. While there he worked vigorously to 
raise funds for community programs and chari- 
ties, the most notable being the Henderson 
Community Center, which offered a day nurs- 
ery. He leaves his wife, Velva, three sons, and 
three granddaughters. 


Stanley E. Lynton, June 16 in Akron, Ohio. He 
attended the GST 1930-31 and served as minis- 


- ter at Second Baptist Church in Akron for 36 


years. 


Arkansas. She received the Ph.D. degree in 1953 
from Bryn Mawr College, where she held a 
fellowship in biology. In 1961, she left Carleton 
College, where she had been an assistant pro- 
fessor of biology for seven years, to join the 
Oberlin faculty. 

She leaves her two sisters, Margaret and Lila 
Mae. 

Contributions to the Anna Ruth Brummett 
Memorial Fund may be made to Oberlin Col- 
lege, c/o Development Office, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Anna Ruth Brummett 
a RR 
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William G. Miller, Feb. 10, 1985, in Elyria, 
Ohio, after a long illness. He attended the GST 
1930-31. In 1977 he retired as chaplain in the 
Elyria Home, a position he held for the previous 
11 years. During his long career, he served 
several pastorates throughout Ohio. He leaves 
his wife, Margaret, four children, 14 grandchil- 
dren, and 22 great-grandchildren. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his first wife, Lillian, and by 
his second wife, Mabel. 


Kindergarten Training School 
Ruth E. Guy Evans "33, July 28 in Fort Myers, 
Fla., at age 72. She taught elementary school in 
Pittsburgh and in Arlington, Va. Her husband, 
Maurice, survives. 


Florence R. Hill 19, Nov. 17 in Columbia, Mo. 
An elementary-school teacher in Oberlin, War- 
ren, Elyria, East Cleveland, and Eaton Town- 
ship, she taught Sunday school at Oberlin’s 
First Church for many years. Born Feb. 7, 1898, 
in Warren, Ohio, the daughter of Chester F. 
Ralston ‘92, she leaves two children, including 
Richard ‘50; two grandchildren; and a sister, 
Margaret 30. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, John °20; her sister Alice °19; and 
brother George ’24. 


Miriam Zimmerman Martin °31, April 10 in 
Kendallville, Ind. 


1903 

Vinnie Letts Turkington, Oct. 6 in Muscatine, 
lowa, at age 105. After a short teaching career, 
she married Edward C. Turkington, a druggist. 
Together they owned several beef and grain 
farms in Iowa. After his death in 1953 she con- 
tinued to run the business for another 24 years. 
At age 91 she was still driving a car and was 
very active in church work. Mrs. Turkington 
was featured in “Five Alumni Have Celebrated 
100th Birthdays” in the Winter 1982 issue of the 
OAM. 


1910 

Elizabeth Fox Day, Nov. 6 in Norwalk, Ohio. 
She attended the conservatory 1906-07 and 
then taught piano for many years in Ohio. Pre- 
ceded in death by her husband, Clarence, she 
leaves two daughters. 


1911 


Clare M. Tousley, in January 1985, at age 95. 
She was a well known pioneer in social work 
and family service. After 40 years with New 
York City’s Community Service Society, she 
became development director for Family Ser- 
vice Assn. of America (FSAA). Shortly after she 
joined she created a new division of FSAA 
called Plays for Living that merged the human 
values of social work with professional theater. 
She continued as executive director of that 
organization for 25 years. 

In her 90s she worked voluntarily for FSAA 
48 an honorary consultant. Her book, Letter to 
Jeanie With Love, an autobiography and mem- 
oir on the development of social work, was 
published by Family Services Assn. in 1974. 


Winter 1966 


Rose Treat Ash, June 2 at age 99. During the 
‘40s she worked as an assistant to the comp- 
troller for the City-County Board of Health in 
Louisville, Ky., and was assistant to the man- 
ager of the California Assn. Products Co. in Los 
Angeles. 


1912 


Helen Brugger Beal, Sept. 12 in Columbus, 
Nebr. She attended the conservatory 1908-1909. 


1914 


Ruby Wiley Dunlap, in December 1984, in 
West Chester, Pa. Born Nov. 8, 1892, in Dallas, 
Tex., she was the daughter of Joseph Wiley ’86. 
From 1914 to 1931 she taught physical educa- 
tion, physiology, Bible, and English at the 
Cheyney, Pa., Training Sch. for Teachers. The 
sister of Mabel ‘19 and Gladis ’23, she was 
preceded in death by her husband, George. 


Hilda Heath Sheldon, Aug. 28 in Rockville 
Centre, N.Y., at age 96. For many years she 
directed schools for children in Ohio. Later she 
directed the Packard Manor Sch. for handi- 
capped children in Chautauqua, N.Y. She leaves 
two daughters, a son, and seven grandchildren. 
She was preceded in death by her first hus- 
band, Ralph, and her second husband, Willis. 


Christine Bigelow Wright, April 10 in her 
hometown of Rutland, Vt., at age 93. She is 
survived by her son, William. 


1916 

Hortense Mitchell Davis, Sept. 20 in Parma, 
Ohio, at age 89. She taught in the Cleveland 
school system for many years and worked in 
several volunteer organizations, including the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, a multifaith group 
of religious pacifists that she helped found, and 
Women Speak Out for Peace and Justice. She 
advocated container gardening for the impov- 
erished elderly and established classes to 
teach income-producing skills to inner-city 
mothers. 

Recently she edited the newsletter of the 
Infant Formula Action Coalition, which boycot- 
ted Nestle products. She typed the last few 
issues with the use of a magnifying glass 
because of failing eyesight. In 1984 she was a 
delegate to a conference in Mexico City for the 
international group that voted to end the 
boycott. 

She leaves two grandchildren and seven 
great-grandchildren. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Earl A. 


1917 
Lillian Lucas Armour, Oct. 4, 1985, in Geneva, 
Ohio. She was born June 3, 1894, in E. Palestine, 


Ohio. 


Naomi Henry Little, Aug. 1. Soon after her 
graduation from Oberlin Coll. she was a high- 
school teacher in Iowa. She was also active in 
school and church organizations. Born Oct. 23; 
1895, in Ayrshire, lowa, the daughter of Freder- 
ick Henry (Academy 1885-87), she was the 
granddaughter of Caroline Gaylord (Academy 
1 857-58). Mrs. Little and her husband, William, 
were married in 1919. They had two children. 


1918 


Emily Ranshaw Barber, Sept. 6 in Newton, 
Mass., at age 90. She was president of the 
Bureau of University Travel in Newton during 
the 1950s and was an administrator at the Sch. 
for International Relations at Radcliffe Coll. for 
several years. She leaves a daughter and four 
grandsons. 


Alma Bredehoft Ellsworth, March 26, 1985, 
in Ashland, Ohio, at age 90. She organized a Girl 
Scouts Council in Orrville, Ohio, and worked 
for the Wayne County Red Cross Blood Mobile 
Service for 15 years. She was married to Harold 
Ellsworth in 1919. 


Mable Pierce Phelps, March 15, 1985, in 
Houston, Tex., at age 89. She leaves a daughter. 


Florence Joy Dewell Stevenson, Sept. 7, 
1984, in Reno, Nev. She leaves a son, William. 


Helen Hobart Todd, Sept. 23 in San Antonio, 
Tex., at age 89. She worked in advertising from 
1918 to 1923. Later she was vice president and 
treasurer of James F. Todd and Co., named for 
her husband (and classmate), who died in 
1957, 


Theodore S. Wilder, June 10 at age 88. Born 
in Tungchou, China, the son of George D. and 
Gertrude (Stanley) Wilder, both 91, he came 
to the U.S. in 1913. After serving a year in the 
Army and studying at Oxford U. on a Rhodes 
Scholarship, he earned the M.D. degree in 1924. 
He did research in pediatrics at the Harvard U. 
Medical Sch. and practiced for 27 years in the 
Philadelphia area. In addition, he was a profes- 
sor of pediatrics at Temple U. and served on 
many professional committees and organiza- 
tions. From 1954 until his retirement in 1964, he 
was chief of clinical services at Beckley Memor- 
ial Hospital in West Virginia. He leaves sisters 
Margaret ‘21 and Ursula ’23, three daughters, 
and eight grandchildren. He was preceded in 
death by his wife, Corinne. 


1919 


Katharine Bard Battelle, Sept. 18 in Dayton, 
Ohio, at age 89. A substitute high-school teacher 
in Dayton, she was active in many women’s 
organizations in Dayton and served on various 
boards of the United Way, including the YWCA, 
where she served as president. She leaves her 
husband, Don, three children, eight grand- 
children, and three great-grandchildren. 


William Hobart Hill, Oct. 30 in Marshall, Mo. 
He served as director for several Boy Scout, 
Sunday school, and religious-education pro- 
grams in West Virginia, Massachusetts, and 
Oklahoma. An associate professor of philos- 
ophy and religion at Oklahoma City U. during 
the early 30s, he later was professor of human 
relations and resident administrator for the 
American Humanics Foundation at Missouri 
Valley Coll. Preceded in death by his first wife, 
Neva Marrietta Johnson ‘19, in 1968, he leaves 
his second wife. 


1921 
Ruth C. Lazanby Armstrong, March 7, 1985, 
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in Bradenton, Fla., at age 85. She taught high- 
school French and Spanish in the 1920s in cen- 
tral New York State and later worked with her 
husband, Irving, as an insurance agent and 
accountant. Her husband survives. 


1922 
Ethel H. Babbitt, Feb. 23, 1985, in Plymouth, 
NH. She attended the conservatory 1918-19. 


Lorena Coale, Sept. 20 in Warren, Ohio, at age 
83. After graduating from Youngstown Law 
Sch. she worked as registrar at Western Reserve 
Law Sch. and was a tax attorney for the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Co., Cleveland. Her com- 
munity service included membership in the 
League of Women Voters and Girl Scouts. 


Bertha Phelps, Sept. 30 in Columbus, Ohio, at 
age 84. She earned an M.A. degree from 
Columbia U. and taught high-school history 
and English in Michigan and Ohio. 


Elizabeth Cushman Thelin, Feb. 22, 1985. 
She taught English in China and the Philippines 
for the United Church Board for World Minis- 
tries from 1925 until her retirement in 1963. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, Guy, her 
sister, Mary Brown 24, and brothers Robert 19 
and Stewart ’29. She leaves her son, Mark 
Thelin ’55. 


Gladys Bruce Weir, Aug. 13 in Cleveland at 
age 86. During the 1920s she taught French, 
Latin, Spanish, and English in New York and 
Ohio. She later did insurance work in the Cleve- 
land area. Her first husband, Herbert Auer, died 
in 1936; her second husband, Ralph Weir, pre- 
ceded her in death. She leaves a daughter, 
Mary Auer Alcorn ’50. 


1923 


Vivian Howorth Jaynes, Sept. 16 in Waco, 
Tex. Born Jan. 6, 1901, in Cleveland, she leaves 
her husband, Thomas B. Jaynes. 


Alfred G. Linscheid, Oct. 9 in Newton, Kans., 
at age 88. He taught high-school English and 
biology in Kansas and Pennsylvania and was a 
biology teacher, science adviser, and head of 
the science department at Shaker Heights 
(Ohio) High Sch. before his retirement in 1963. 
He leaves his wife, Martha Kliewer Linscheid 
pe 


1924 


Sarah E. Bitner, Nov. 19 at age 87, after along 
illness. She taught for 42 years in Lancaster, 
Penn., until her retirement in 1960. She held 
office in a number of church organizations; 
most notably, she was president of the Wom- 
en's Missionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States. She was 
recognized in the 1967 Who’s Who ofAmerican 
Women, Two Thousand Women of Achieve- 
ment, and the 1941 Who’s Who in Poetry in 
America. 

She published poems in numerous antholo- 
gies, and in 1964 published her verse in a 
volume titled Christ’s Kingdom for Eternity— 
For Life, 


Mary Stearns Caton May, March 30, 1985, in 


60 


New Athens, IIl., at age 85. She leaves a son, 
Thomas. 


Dorothy Warland Shaw, July 24 in Spring- 
field, Mass., at age 84. She taught high-school 
English in West Springfield, Mass. 


1925 

Florence Bromelmeier, Oct. 21 in Willoughby, 
Ohio, of cancer. She taught business at Cleve- 
land Heights High Sch. from 1939 until her 1967 
retirement. She began her career by teaching 
health and physical education at the Cleveland 
YWCA and Hiram Coll. She was involved in 
many school and church organizations, includ- 
ing her church choir, in which she participated 
until 1980. She was preceded in death by three 
brothers. 


1926 

Mary L. Chappell, Oct. 10 in Oberlin. After 
receiving her A.B. degree, she taught general 
science for four years at Wellington High Sch. 
and then spent 27 years traveling through 
South America with her husband and class- 
mate, Walter, who is a retired geologist from 
Texaco Foreign Operations. She leaves her 
husband and four grandchildren. She was pre- 
ceded in death by her daughter, Esther ’55; her 
brother, Elbert ’17; and sister Esther ’21. 


Eva R. Taylor Cowan, Sept. 30 in Boca Raton, 
Fla. She worked as a curator and in the science 
departments of the Newark Museum and the 
Children’s Museum of Boston. She leaves her 
husband, Frederick, who headed the health 
physics division at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. 


Charles Ross Duncan, May 22, 1984, in Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio. From. 1922 to 1966 he was 
assistant principal of the Board of Education of 
Chillicothe, Ohio. After his 1966 retirement he 
served as governor and administrative assist- 
ant in Rotary International in Ohio. He leaves 
his wife, Elsie. 


William M. Hemsing, Nov. 9 in Santa Fe, 
N.Mex., of a heart attack. After a brief high- 
school teaching career, he worked in Alaska for 
the U.S. Office of Indian Affairs. Later he was 
reservation principal in Browning, Mont.; Rose- 
bud, S.Dak., and the Indian Sch. in Santa Fe, 
where he retired in 1962. 

He leaves his wife, Mildred °29, three daugh- 
ters, two sons, eleven grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Howard Vincent, Sept. 24 in Ogunquit, Maine. 
Professor emeritus of English at Kent State U. 
and an internationally known authority on 
Herman Melville, he edited Melville’s complete 
works and wrote The Trying Out of Moby Dick. 
He was also an authority on Honoré Daumier, 
the French artist credited with inventing the 
political cartoon. Vincent's Daumier and His 
World was the first biography of Daumier writ- 
ten in English. 

3orn Oct. 9, 1904, in Galesburg, Ill., he was 
the son of Clarence A. '84 and Lucy (Hall ’89) 
Vincent. He taught English at West Virginia U. 
and Park Sch. in Cleveland. For seven years he 


chaired the English departments at Hillsdale 
Coll. and for 19 years at the Illinois Inst. of 
Technology in Chicago. He joined the Kent 
State U. faculty in 1962 and retired 13 years 
later. 

He was co-editor of Reader and Writer and 
was a French-art collector. 

He leaves his wife, Mary, a daughter Judith 
’57, ason, and five grandchildren. He was pre- 
ceded in death by his sister Hope ‘11 and 
brothers Clarence ’20 and Donald ’25. 


Lawrence Fairchild Williams, June 18 in Mt. 
Dora, Fla. Born Aug. 23, 1902, in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, he worked as a manager in the engine 
business. 


1927 


Homer C. Bryant, Oct. 17 in Ocean Park, 
Maine. He attended the conservatory 1923-24. 


Jacob E. Hines, Feb. 26, 1985, in Cleveland at 
age 79. He attended Oberlin Coll. 1923-24. He 
leaves his wife. 


Persis W. Stoke, Jan. 1, 1985, in Seattle, Wash., 
following a massive stroke 14 months earlier. 
For 25 years she was a braille transcriber and 


_ was halfway through another book when the 


stroke occurred. 

Born June 29, 1906, she lived in Painesville, 
Ohio, during her college years. She leaves a 
daughter and four grandchildren. Her husband, 
Harold, a former coilege president, died in 
1982. 


1928 
Douglas W. Campbell, Sept. 5 at his home in 
Schenectady, N.Y., after a long illness, at age 
81. Professor of government and political sci- 
ence at Union Coll. for 27 years, he retired in 
1962, having become ill with multiple sclerosis. 
He taught political science at the American 
U. in Beirut, Lebanon, and at Princeton U., 
where he received the Ph.D. degree in 1934. 
He leaves his wife of 49 years, Rua (Houston ) 
‘29, a daughter, three grandchildren, two broth- 
ers, and a sister. 


Percy T. Holmes, Oct. 6 in Haverhill, Mass., 
after along illness, at age 81. He taught English 
at Haverhill High Sch. from 1929 to 1971 and 
was resident curator of the Buttonwoods Muse- 
um, home of the Haverhill Historical Society, 
where he taught early American history. 

He leaves his wife, Ethel, two children, and 
two grandchildren. 


Dorothy Brandon Hoople, July 8 in Dallas, 
Tex. Born April 25, 1907, in Omaha, Nebr., she 
was the daughter of Ethel Tyler Brandon, who 
managed various dining facilities on the Ober- 
lin Coll. campus 1928-45. Mrs. Hoople was 
organ and piano instructor and head of the 
organ department at Doane Coll. in Crete, 
Nebr., before returning to the Oberlin conser- 
vatory to teach theory and coach voice stu- 
dents. After her marriage to Warner Hoople in 
1933 she became a teacher and professional 
pianist and organist in Chicago, lowa, and 
Texas. 

After retiring from teaching she began paint: 
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ing with her husband in their studio in Dallas. 
She also wrote children’s stories. 


Frank M. Markle, Aug. 30 in Donora, Pa., 16 
days after his 81st birthday. He resided in West 
Newton, Pa., where he was a partner in Markle 
Farm Service and a former bank teller at the 
First National Bank. 

He leaves his wife, Florence, and two children. 


Mildred Newman Wall, July 8 in Columbus, 
Ohio, two months before her 80th birthday. She 
leaves two children and four grandchildren. 
Her husband, Lloyd J. Wall, is deceased. 


1929 

E. Gifford (Ted) Burnap, Aug. 28 in Old 
Forge, N.Y. He had been a resident of Pelham, 
N.Y. for 31 years, retiring in 1972 as assistant 
vice president of personnel for Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. For 38 years he was adjunct 
professor of social sciences at Pace Coll. in 
New York City. 

Born Dec. 18, 1907, in Kansas City, Mo., he 
was the grandson of Wiliam R. Gifford ’69. He 
leaves his wife, the former Lucille Mellon °32, 
four children, ten grandchildren, and a sister. 


Catherine Gibson Kail, Feb. 7, 1985, in Holm- 
del, N.J., at age 77. She was a private piano 
teacher and accompanist in Ohio for several 
years. She and her husband, Alec Kail, had two 
daughters. 


1930 

Isabel Ackley, March 10, 1985, in Aberdeen, 
S.Dak., her hometown. She would have been 78 
years old one month later. From 1926 to 1927 
she attended Oberlin Coll. and later was presi- 
dent of the Olwin Angell Store, a department 
store in Aberdeen. She was a Red Cross volun- 
teer and former president of the Prairie Players 
Community Theatre. 


Katherine M. Sheldon, Oct. 8 in Winter 
Garden, Fla. She taught English and humanities 
at the Bishop Moore High Sch. in Orlando, Fla. 
Her sister, Evelyn °26, preceded her in death. 


1931 


Charles F. Rogers, Aug. | in Jamestown, N.Y. 
He was a former history teacher and manager 
of the Rogers Dairy Farm in Randolph, N.Y., 
where he was born Oct. 19, 1899. 


1932 


J. Bruce Hamilton, Oct. 21 in Alexandria, Va., 
after a long illness. He retired in 1968 from the 
U.S. Foreign Service and the Dept. of State after 
28 years of service. He leaves his wife, the 
former Helen Crawford °32. 


Ruby Sennet Handorf, July 26 in Sun City, 
Ariz. She was born in Crestline, Ohio, Nov. 19, 
1910. Over the years she worked in Ohio as a 
music teacher, social service visitor, doctor's 
assistant, and secretary. In Arizona she was 
co-owner of a gift store and secretary for Pres- 
cott Action Realty, Inc. For three years she 
taught at the Lutheran Mission Boarding Sch. 
OM 4 Navaho Reservation in Rock Point, Ariz., 


dren in Kingman, Ariz. 
She was married to Hugo F. Handorf in 1933. 
They had three children. 


Florence Cosmar Jenkins, Sept. 19 in Pom- 
ona, Calif. Born Dec. 22, 1905, in New Haven, 
Conn., she attended Oberlin Coll. 1928-29. In 
June of that year she married George D. Jen- 
kins, a minister for the United Church of Christ. 
They lived in California from 1948 to 1965, then 
moved to Grand Junction, Colo. Mrs. Jenkins 
returned to California in 1984. 

She leaves her daughter, Elise ( 02-539". ); 
five sons, including Hugh ’67; and 14 grand- 
children. Mr. Jenkins died in 1982. 


Richard F. Kinney, April 14 in Stuart, Fla. Born 
Dec. 26, 1909, in New Haven, Conn., he served 
in the Army 1942-55 and was later a reference 
librarian for the Harvard U. Graduate Sch. of 
Public Administration. He leaves his wife, Lillian. 


1933 


Florence Hale, Aug. 15 in Euclid, Ohio, of 
cancer. For 30 years she taught private piano 


lessons and for 49 years was organist at the 
East Shore Methodist Church in Euclid. 


In 1979 Mrs. Hale received the Golden Deeds 
award and was named volunteer of the year by 
the Exchange Club of Euclid. A year later the 
Three Arts Club in Euclid instituted the annual 
Florence Hale Cultural Awards—three cash 
prizes in art, literature, and music to help 
young people further their studies. 


She leaves her husband, W. Culver Hale ’33; 
three children, including Robert 61; nine grand- 
children; two great-grandchildren; and a sister. 


Faith Fitch Hill, Sept. 30 in Brookline, Mass., 
at age 73. She was a high-school and college 
science teacher and co-author of two science 
textbooks, Physics: Fundamentals and Fron- 
tiers and Spaceship Earth. During the 1942-43 
academic year she was a physics instructor at 
Oberlin Coll. She also taught physics at Orange 
County Community Coll. in Middletown, N.Y., 
Columbia Teachers Coll. in New York City, and 
high schools in New York and Massachusetts. 

She leaves three children, including Caroline 


Anna Brown, A Voice 
for the Aged 


Anna Brown 737, ’85hon., director of Cleve- 
land’s Office on Aging, died November 12 in 
Cleveland of cancer. She had been president of 
the National Council on Aging since 1984, and 
was a member of the Advisory Committee to the 
White House Conference on Aging as well as 
the Technical Assistance Panel on Administra- 
tion on Aging Programs of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. Most recently, she campaigned 
across the country to ensure that the social 
security cost-of-living increase was not elimi- 
nated through federal budget cuts. 

In 1971 she was appointed executive direc- 
tor of the Mayor's Commission on Aging in 
Cleveland. Ten years later, when the commis- 
sion was upgraded to an official city depart- 
ment, Brown was sworn in as director. During 
that ceremony she said, “Human needs trans- 
cend politics. The poor can’t cope with socie- 
ty.... The boom in the aging population is 
happening around the world. We'd better get 
to work.” 

Under her direction the city developed a 
comprehensive directory of all services related 
to older people in greater Cleveland. She 
implemented Care-Ring, a phone service to 
check on older people living alone, and Keep 
the Lid On, a program she designed to fight 
hypothermia, that has been used nationwide. 
Brown helped form the Shared Living program 
and developed a model plan for transporting 
the elderly and handicapped portal to portal. 

Born December 1, 1914, in Keystone, West 
Virginia, she was the daughter of Cleveland 
inner-city physician, Joseph E. Brown, with 
whom she worked as office manager for 25 
years before working for the city of Cleveland. 
In 1940 she earned the master’s degree from 
New York University, where she studied race 
relations and politics. 


A board member of the Eliza Bryant Center 
and the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, last year 
she was named Citizen of the Year by the 
National Association of Social Workers and 
previously was given an Honor Award by the 
Cleveland Senior Citizens Coalition. She had 
been president of the Ohio Chapter of the 
National Caucus on the Black Aged. 

In 1978 she was named to the Ohio Senior 
Citizens Hall of Fame. The Cleveland Magazine 
featured her in 1983 as one of the city’s one 
hundred most influential women. 

A scholarship fund in her name has been 
established at Oberlin College, c/o Develop- 
ment Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


ket 


and for seven years taught handicapped chil- 
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'65; three grandchildren; and a sister, Jean "39. 
Her husband, Benjamin J. Hill, preceded her in 
death. 


Kenneth E. McCloskey, Feb. 6, 1985. For 
almost 35 years he was a research chemist for 
various chocolate companies in New York, 
Ohio, California, and Pennsylvania. Most re- 
cently, he worked as technical director and 
research chemist for Wilbur Chocolate Co., 
Inc., in Lititz, Pa. He was a member of the 
Chocolate Manufacturers Assn., the American 
Assn. of Official Analytical Chemists, and the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturing Confectioners’ 
Assn. 

He was married to Rose Federici. He had two 
children from a previous marmiage. 


1934 

Lucile M. Jones, Sept. 7 in Tampa, Fla. She 
was professor of music education at Butler U., 
Indianapolis, from 1953 to 1976. For four years 
before that she taught at Bradley U. in Peoria, 
Ill. She was born Nov. 20, 1910, in Islin, Pa. 


Alice Doll Nelson, May 24 in Lansing, Mich. 
Born Nov. 6, 1909, in Hamilton, Mo., she 
attended Oberlin Coll. 1930-31. She taught 
secondary-school choral music in Missouri, 
Michigan, and Illinois. From 1951 to 1973 she 
taught at Walter French Jr. High Sch. in Lansing. 

She was music workshop director at the 
National Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich., for 
one year and taught at Michigan State U. for 
three summers. In addition, she co-authored 
the textbook People and Music, currently in its 
third edition. 

She leaves her husband, Clarence, and a 
brother. 


1936 

Uel P. (“Bud”) McCullough, Aug. 31 in Pho- 
enix, Ariz. A counselor for the Arizona Dept. of 
Vocational Rehabitation for 24 years, he retired 
in 1970 to work in insurance and as a shoe 
salesman. 

Born in Oberlin, he was the son of Emeritus 
Professor of Chemistry James C. and Mary 
(Parsons ’07) McCullough. He moved to Good- 
year, Ariz., in 1943 to work in the personnel 
department at Aircraft Manufacturing. 

He leaves his wife, the former Katharine 
McCosh, two children, two grandchildren, and 
a sister, Katharine Morton °32. 


1937 


Maxwell R. Lepper, July 19in Los Angeles. He 
was professor of music at U. Miami Sch. of 
Music, Coral Gables, from 1946 until his retire- 
ment in 1981. During his tenure, in addition to 
teaching, Prof. Lepper was chair of the key- 
board department. He previously taught at 
Wyoming Seminary in Kingston, Pa.; Mason 
Coll. of Music and Fine Arts in Charleston, 
W.Va; and at West Virginia Wesleyan Coll. in 
Buckhannon. 

Born Sept. 16, 1915, in Quincy, Ill., he served 
as captain in the Air Force during World War II. 

He leaves his wife, the former Virginia Miller 
‘44, two daughters, and a sister, Bessie '40. 


John L. Schmidt, Nov. 3, 1984, in Highland 
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Park, Ill. He was a clinical associate professor 
of anesthesiology at U. Illinois Coll. of Medicine 
and a physician-pharmacologist and head of 
the cardiovascular research section of Abbott 
Laboratories in North Chicago. He attended 
Oberlin Coll. 1933-36. Listed in Who’s Who in 
the Midwest, he was a member of numerous 
scientific and medical research societies. 

He leaves his wife, the former Miriam Fried- 
man, and three daughters. 


1938 

Ruth Avelsgaard Mytinger, Oct. 16, 1984, in 
Oceanside, Calif. She taught English and Latin 
at South High Sch. in Fargo, N.Dak. Born March 
3, 1916, in Veblen, S.Dak., she leaves two sons. 
Her marriage to G. Kenneth (“Dutch”) Mytin- 
ger '38 ended in divorce. 


1940 
John C. Baird, Sept. 27 in Columbus, Ohio, at 
age 67. He was a community mental health 
planner and program consultant for the Office 
of Planning and Resources Development at the 
Ohio Dept. of Mental Health in Columbus. In 
July 1985 he was awarded the Spirit of America 
Award by the Columbus Area Refugee Task 
Force for his work with South Asian refugees in 
central Ohio. One week before his death he 
received a citation of special appreciation from 
Ohio Gov. Richard Celeste for his many years of 
service to the Ohio Dept. of Mental Health. 

In addition to his professional career, he was 
active in the American Recorder Society. 

He leaves his wife, Marcella, and two sons. 


1941 
William H. Emslie, Sept. 6 in Aiken, S.C., of 
cancer. From 1941 to 1953 he was a chemist 
and department supervisor for DuPont in New 
Jersey. In 1953 he moved to Aiken, S.C., where 
he was area supervisor for DuPont at its Savan- 
nah River Plant until his retirement in 1979. 
Last year the Aiken Lions Club, of which he was 
a long-standing member, named him Man of 
the Year. 

He was born April 3, 1920, in Bronx, N.Y. His 
wife, Eleanor, and two children survive. 


1942 


Margaret LeRoy Key, June 21 in Covington, 
Va., of cancer, a month before her 65th birth- 
day. For 25 years she was minister of music for 
the Covington Baptist Church. Preceded in 
death by her first husband, Robert McCaleb, in 
1978, she leaves three children. Her second 
husband was Earl M. Key. 


1944 


Lenore Robertson Whitcomb, Jan. 16, 1985, 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., of brain cancer. Born 
April 23, 1920, in Perrysburg, Ohio, she attended 
the conservatory 1943-44. In 1941 she earned 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees from Bowling Green 
State U. Later, she was a private piano teacher. 

She leaves her husband, John, 44 B.D. anda 
son. She was preceded in death by another son. 
Mark, in 1964. 


Ellen Schafer Wynn, Oct. 9. She attended the 
conservatory 1940-41 and was later married to 
William E. Wynn. 


1945 

Margaret Jamieson Blum, June 21 in Omaha, 
Nebr., where she was born Sept. 10, 1923. She 
attended the college 1941-44. She leaves her 
husband, Joseph R. Blum (V-12), and three 
children. 


1946 
Mary Ann Freschl Glassner, Aug. 25 in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., four days before her 60th birth- 
day. She taught science at North Division High 
Sch. in Milwaukee for many years. Before that 
she was a substitute secondary-school math 
and chemistry teacher in Milwaukee, Shore- 
wood, and Nicolet, Wis. 

Active in community organizations, she was 
a former board member of the Milwaukee 
League of Women Voters and Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service. 

She leaves her husband, William E., whom 
she married in 1946, and four children, includ- 
ing Katharine ’77 and Beth ’80. 


1949 

Jacqueline Cole Gorske, Nov. 20 in Deland, 
Fla., after a brief illness. She was an officer and 
owner of the Sperry Gorske Insurance Agency 
in Oberlin. For many years she was varsity golf 


_ coach at Elyria Catholic High Sch. and tennis 


and golf coach at Lake Ridge Academy, North 
Ridgeville, Ohio. 

One of the top women’s amateur golfers in 
northern Ohio, she was a former president of 
the Oberlin Golf Club and the Northern Ohio 
Women’s Golf Assn. 

She leaves her husband, Paul ’42, two sons, 
three sisters, and her stepmother. 


1955 
William P. Hollar, May 21 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. He attended the college 1951-52. 


Katharine Matthews Shambaugh, Oct. 31 in 
Chicago, of cancer. She was a physical thera- 
pist and was cofounder and president of the 
Illinois Independent Living Center, established 
for physically handicapped people. She estab- 
lished the first physical therapy training pro- 
gram at National Taiwan U. and at the Veterans 
Hospital in Taiwan from 1959 to 1961. From 
1969 to her death she lived in La Grange, IIL, 
where she worked with the La Grange Com- 
munity Nurse and Service Assn., the Home Care 
Medical Services, and the physical therapy 
department of the Hinsdale Hospital. 

She was a member of the American Physical 
Therapy Assn., the A.A.U.W., the National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society, and the National Spinal 
Cord Foundation and was community consul- 
tant for Access Living of Metropolitan Chicago. 

In 1983 she was given the Outstanding 
Community Service Award from the West Sub- 
urban Chamber of Commerce. 

Born Jan. 23, 1934, in Chicago, she leaves her 
husband, George ‘54, and four children, includ- 
ing George ’85. 


1956 


Delores Brown Smith, Sept. 4 in Greensboro, 
N.C., where she taught music in the city 
schools. She attended the conservatory 1952- 
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Robert M. Mack, Physician, 
Caregiver 


Robert M. Mack ’51 died in his home in Seattle 
December 20, 1985, at age 56. He had been 
diagnosed as having cancer six years earlier 
and used much of his remaining time to find 
and communicate lessons from living with 
cancer. The Spring 1985 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine carried an article he wrote under the title 
“Lessons from Living with Cancer.” The article, 
reprinted from the New England Journal of 
Medicine, was also reprinted in many other 
publications. 

“| am very grateful just to be alive,” he wrote. 
“| am very glad to have been permitted to learn 
to live with, rather than simply die from, my 
cancer. Mostly, | am glad to measure my life 
now not in terms of what it once was or what I 
might have wished it to be but in terms of how 
wonderful it is now. | am glad to recognize each 
day as a splendid, unforgettable miracle, a 
wonderful gift for me to savor and enjoy as fully 
as | can, and when my days are no longer 
nourishing and good, | hope that I can simply 
let go and allow myself to rest in peace.” 

Mack earned the M.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1959. At the time his 
illness was discovered he was in private prac- 
tice as a general, vascular, and thoracic sur- 
geon. Later he was elected chief of the medical 
staff of Seattle’s Swedish Hospital, where he 
founded and developed the Department of 
Sustaining Care, a hospice-like unit for the ter- 
minally and chronically ill. He worked in the 
department until the last months of his life; he 
participated in a seminar on death and dying in 
November. 

A chemistry major at Oberlin, Mack earned 
letters in football and lacrosse. He returned to 


Oberlin in May 1985 for Reunion/Commence- 
ment weekend and to visit his daughter Simone, 
who was then a student jn the College. 

In addition to Simone, he is survived by his 
mother, Laura Mack, his partner, Vicki Ras- 
mussen, three other daughters (including 
Angela Marie Mack, who attended Oberlin 1976 
to 1978), two sons, two grandchildren, and two 
sisters (including Ruth Mack Poulter "49). 
Mack was the grandson of Charles A. Mack 
1878-88. 


Robert M. Mack 


53 and graduated from Bennett Coll. She pre- 
viously taught in the Akron public school 
system. 

She leaves her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, five daughters, three grandchild- 
ren, a brother, and two sisters. 


1960 
Jack M. Fike, Sept. 11, 1984, in Toledo, Ohio, 
where he was born Aug. 28, 1937. For 18 years 
he practiced dentistry in Sylvania, Ohio. He 
attended Oberlin Coll. 1956-58 and received 
the D.D.S. degree from Ohio State U. 

He leaves his wife, the former Sharon Con- 
nolly, and three children. 


1962 

Carol Kalish MacGuineas, Sept. 20 at a 
National Inst. of Health hospital in Washington, 
D.C., after she lapsed into a coma following a 
risky chemotherapy procedure used to treat 
cancer. She was 44 years old. 

A free-lance writer specializing in travel and 
arts, her column “Try It!” ran in the Washington 
Post Sunday magazine for many years. She also 
wrote for other publications, including the New 
York Times, and since 1978 had written for the 
National Endowment for the Arts. She was a 
former editor for Allyn & Bacon Publishing Co. 
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and the American Assn. for Higher Education. 

She leaves her mother, Marie Kalish, two 
children, and a brother. Her marriage to D. 
Biard MacGuineas ended in divorce. 


1963 
Catherine Tompkins Sizer, Aug. 14 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., of cancer. During the mid-’60s she 
was an intelligence analyst for the government. 
Later she worked as a librarian for the Central 
Bank of Oman and for the American Psycholog- 
ical Assn. 

Born June 18, 1941, in Bridgeport, Conn., she 
leaves her father; her husband, Henry; two 
children; and a brother. 


1964 ) 
Donald W. Stocker, Nov. 17 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was a free-lance writer working toward 
the Ph.D. degree in history. In 1981 he received 
the master’s degree from U. Cincinnati. He 


leaves his father, William ‘36. 


Rebecca Day Coleman, Aug. 21 in Aurora, IIl., 
after a blood vessel burst in her brain. Born 


Feb, 22, 1947, in Graham, Tex., she attended 
Oberlin Coll. 1965-67. Her husband, Maurice, 


survives. 


Rebecca I. Hartshorn, Sept. 21 in Boston, 
where she was born March 20, 1947. She 
attended the conservatory 1965-67, then taught 
piano and developed an industrial and corpo- 
rate consulting business. In addition, she was a 
chaplain at the New England Deaconess Hospi- 
tal in Boston and a pastoral psychotherapist. 
She leaves her husband, Arthur Cobb. 


Lyle S. Velte, Dec. 8, 1984, in Pontiac, Mich., on 
his 38th birthday. He attended the conserva- 
tory 1965-66. 


1980 

Michael L. O’Connell, Aug. 10 in New York 
City. Born March 14, 1959, in Flagstaff, Ariz., he 
attended Oberlin Coll. 1976-79. 


1986 

Mark E. Melchert, Oct. 26 in Middletown, N.Y., 
from injuries received in a two-car accident 
Oct. 19 near the Pennsylvania-New York border. 
He and four other Oberlin Coll. students had 
been traveling in a car when a pick-up truck 
struck their vehicle from behind. Another pas- 
senger in the car, Wendy Danielson 89, died 
Oct. 21 (see Class of 1989); the other three 
students survive. 

Born Nov. 24, 1964, in New Haven, Conn., 
Melchert held a double major in anthropology 
and dance. He was an accomplished guitar 
player, having played in a number of high- 
school and college bands. In addition to his 
academic schedule he also worked as a painter 
during the school year and in the summer for 
the College. During the fall of 1984 he partici- 
pated in the Dublin program. 

A memorial service was held Nov. 5 in Finney 
Chapel for Melchert and Danielson. He leaves 
his parents, Charles F. and Joyce B. Melchert. 


1987 
Keith A. Scriven, Oct. 15. He attended Oberlin 
Coll. 1983-85. 


1989 

Wendy Danielson, Oct. 21 in Valhalla, N_Y., of 
injuries sustained in a two-car accident near 
the New York and Pennsylvania border Oct. 19. 
She had been a passenger in a car that was 
struck from behind by a pick-up truck. Three 
other Oberlin Coll. students were injured and 
another, Mark Melchert ’86, died Oct. 26 (See 
Class of 1986) as a result of the crash. 

Danielson was born Feb. 21, 1968, in Dear- 
born, Mich. Her junior-high-school principal in 
Ann Arbor said that she “was the model of 
independent learners.” 

She attended a special curriculum program 
in Boston for college-bound high-school stu- 
dents and was co-valedictorian of her class. 
While in Boston she helped develop a work- 
shop for students in leadership groups. 

At Oberlin she majored in government and 
pre-law. She had planned a career in public 
service. 

She leaves her parents, a brother, her pater- 
nal grandmother, and her maternal grandpar- 
ents. Memorial services were held Nov. 5 in 
Finney Chapel. 
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Liberated Cinema: The Yugoslav Experi- 
ence by Daniel Goulding. Indiana U. Press. 
The first comprehensive analysis of Yugoslav 
feature films, the work recounts the political 
and social upheavals and the ideological de- 
bates and struggles that have shaped the 
course of Yugoslav films since their inception 
after World War II. Yugoslav cinema is unique 
in that it began with virtually no film traditions 
yet developed the capacity to express the cul- 
tural diversity and languages of its five nations 
and more than 20 nationalities and ethnic 
minorities, according to the author. 

Goulding describes and analyzes the most 
important feature films produced in Yugoslavia 
over the past four decades and explores the 
contradictory pressures and ideological limita- 
tions imposed on Yugoslav film by the coun- 
try’s Socialist-determined market incentives 
and the industry’s complex, multi-tiered, and 
sometimes overlapping self-management struc- 
tures. 

Goulding is professor of communication 
studies at Oberlin and is co-editor of Articula- 
tion and Learning. 


South Africa and Its Neighbors: Regional 
Security and Self-Interest, edited by Robert 
Rotberg ’55, Henry Bienen, Robert Legvold, 
and Gavin Maasdrop. Lexington Books, 
1985. Reviewed by Isebill V. Gruhn, profes- 
sor Of politics at U. California at Santa 
Cruz and 1985-86 visiting professor of 
government at Oberlin Coll. South Africa 
and Its Neighbors. Regional Security and Self- 


Interest is a compilation of conference papers 
and occasional pieces. One of the best pieces 
in the volume is Robert Legvold’s chapter, 
“The Soviet Threat to Southern Africa.” It is a 
well-balanced and sophisticated assessment 
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of the Soviet role in Southern Africa in a useful 
context. Legvold looks at the USSR’s South 
Africa policy within the context of overall 
Soviet foreign policy priorities. Even knowl- 
edgeable and sophisticated readers will find 
Legvold’s treatment helpful and illuminating. 
However, the majority of the pieces, originally 
intended for assorted general audiences, tend 
to remain at the level of the oft-rehearsed and 
mundane. These pieces could be useful to 
general readers seeking an introduction to an 
assessment of the current South African scene. 
Unfortunately, the selections are a bit too scat- 
tered to serve as a general introduction. 

The subject of this volume is timely; the 
content, however, is uneven and less focused 
than the title might suggest. This book can be 
recommended to those who wish to lengthen 
their reading list about the region or who wish 
to sample some essays that meet their casual 
interests. 


JEREMY PIKSER 


Junk on the Hill by Jeremy Pikser ’71. Car- 
roll & Graf. As this novel opens, private eye 
Joe Posner debates whether to investigate the 
disappearance of an antique amethyst and 
amber box reported by a 16-year-old client, 
Melody Gold. Since he has been out of work for 
months and his only other prospect for income 
is to index The Bibliography of Tibetan Studies 
for his father’s cousin Sid, the case looks prom- 
ising. Before he can decide, Melody dies from 
an apparent drug overdose though Posner 
suspects that she has been murdered. 

With no financial backing he searches 
through broken-down old towns and affluent 
suburbs, where amidst the mixture of middle- 
class striving, political corruption, and uncon- 
trolled drug consumption he encounters a 
tangled web of smuggling and sexual per- 
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version. 

In the November 10 edition of The New York 
Times, a reviewer characterizes Posner as one 
who is not in the “tough-guy tradition. Very 
careful, he is not a man with ready fists, and 
when trouble is coming, he is even apt to run 
the other way.” Posner singlehandedly unrav- 
els the mystery through Pikser’s use of biting 
humor and the creation of an engaging plot. 

Previously a teacher, Pikser now writes for 
movies. His intention for this first novel was to 
write literature that was “widely accessible 
while intellectually challenging and socially 
aware.” 


The Linguistic Moment by J. Hillis Miller 
48. Princeton U. Press. This series of readings 
explores the functioning of moments in poems 
when the medium—language—becomes an 
issue. In works by Wordsworth, Shelley, Arnold, 
Browning, Hopkins, Hardy, Yeats, Stevens, and 
Williams, the book discusses moments when 
language is not simply used, but talked about 
as atheme. In each case the linguistic moment 
takes a distinctive form, but in all instances it 


_ has such momentum that it tends to dominate 


the poem and to suspend its ostensible 
meaning. 

Significantly revising aspects of his earlier 
work, the author examines the breakdown, in 
the linguistic moment, of the illusion that lan- 
guage is a transparent medium of meaning. As 
the readings progress, the linguistic moment 
emerges as intrinsically related to the way the 
poems make up arepertoire of different spatial 
images for temporality. 

Miller is Frederick W. Hilles Professor of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature at Yale U. 


An Introduction to Songwriting for the 
Beginner by Alan R. Frank ’49 and John L. 
Meyer. U. Press of America. This volume 
explains the rudiments of music and the pro- 
cess of musical composition. The book urges 
the reader to enter into the compositional pro- 
cess by actively writing original melodies. 
Among the book’s chapters are those on how 
to write a motive or phrase, how to add har- 
mony, how to organize pharases into mini- 
compositions, and how to set apoem to music. 

Frank is associate professor of music, and 
Meyer is professor of communication at SUNY, 
Plattsburgh. 


Land and the Uses of Tradition Among the 
Mbeere of Kenya by Jack Glazier. U. Press 
of America. This is a case study of rural 
changes in a Kenyan community. It analyzes 
the transition from an economically egalitar- 
ian, politically diffuse gerontocracy—a_ tribe 
without rulers—into a stratified centralized 
society. The book also details the sources of 
these changes and their impact on social 
organization, especially the lineage and age 
system. It examines closely the interactions 
between government land policy and local 
responses, 

Glazier is an associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology at Oberlin Coll. 
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Letters (Continued from page 3) 


the College divesting its investments in compan- 
ies doing business in South Africa. Although I do 
not wish to argue with Ms. Lipkin’s position on 
this particular matter (I agree with her) nor to 
question the sincerity and strength of her feel- 
ings regarding it, | do take issue with her conclu- 
sions and with the course of action she suggests. 

It seems to me that hers is an old and tired 
argument. Of course, individuals are free to 
choose which causes, organizations, or institu- 
tions they wish to support with their energies or 
substance. But in the case of a multifaceted insti- 
tution such as Oberlin College, it is all too easy to 
find some point of disagreement, some disputed 
policy which makes that institution appear unde- 
serving of charity and, consequently, to lose 
sight of the larger picture. | recall that a few 
years ago a group of alumni withdrew support 
because the College decided to sell beer in the 
Rathskeller. Who would question the sincerity or 
strength of their beliefs in this matter? Another 
group threatened to withhold support if the Col- 
lege were to discontinue funding of a vigorous 
varsity football program. Perhaps one group 
might consider the College unworthy of support 
because the current grading system “coddles” 
students and therefore makes their degrees less 
valuable, while another group believes that the 
current grading practices are right and proper 
and threatens dire consequences if they are 
changed. The list could go on and on. 

The point is that “The College” is a diverse 
group of people made up of some 30,000 
alumni—whom graduating seniors will soon 
join, a dedicated though changing faculty, staff, 
and administration, a devoted Board of Trustees 
whose membership changes over time and, of 
course, a constantly changing student body. It is 
unlikely that such a large and diverse group of 
people could ever be in agreement on any par- 
ticular issue of policy matter. 

| would urge seniors (as well as faculty, staff 
and alumni) to contribute financially and to 
serve Oberlin College because an educational 
enterprise of the caliber of Oberlin College is 
very rare and very special in our society and 
because, for this reason, it is both precious and 
sorely needed. For its continuing vitality and 
well-being, the College must perforce depend 
upon the charity of all persons whom it has 
touched, upon that constantly changing body of 
persons who in turn benefitted from the gener- 
osity and idealism of past generations. 

The ever fluctuating love/hate relationship or 
the indifference which all persons connected to 
it bear toward “The College” probably comes 
about because the College is less than perfect. It 
can certainly always be made better. Therefore, 
| urge all to get involved and to do what can be 
done to make it better. But to threaten to with- 
hold support and thereby to undermine the 
whole invaluable enterprise because of disagree- 
ment with or disappointment in the College's 
stance on any single issue or policy is, in my 
opinion, both short-sighted and misguided. 

Walter Aschaffenburg 

Professor of Composition 

and Music Theory 

Co-chair, Steering Committee, 
Faculty Annual Fund Campaign 
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Special Interest Groups 


Your identifying the Oberlin College Republicans 
as a “Special Interest Group” in the letters 
column of the Summer 1985 issue inspired me to 
send them a contribution. 

If a college auxiliary group of a national politi- 
cal party is a special interest group, how will the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine label the left-wing 
fringe groups that probably still abound at 
Oberlin? 

Cal Skinner, Jr. 64 
Crystal Lake, Illinois 


The OAM will run their letters under the special- 
interest group heading if they seek to reach 
alumni through the “Letters” section of the mag- 
azine, as other student groups have sought to 
do.—Ed. 


This fall, a group of students organized a new 
literary magazine, Writers’ Bloc, in order to cre- 
ate an alternative literary forum on campus. 
There is a need for a magazine published several 
times a year that is accessible to all members of 
the Oberlin community. 

We received an overwhelming response— 
over 150 submissions, including short stories, 
poems, translations, and palindromes, written 
by students, townspeople, and College staff. This 
enthusiastic outpouring proves the need for 
Writers’ Bloc. 

Our vision of the magazine is multifaceted. We 
plan to sponsor readings, workshops for works- 
in-progress, and a winter term project in vocal 
interpretation, designed to help writers read 
aloud. 

We are asking for your support in our efforts. 

Writers’ Bloc 

c/o Torah Cottrill ’86 
Oberlin College 

Box 599 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Admissions Improvement 
Thanks to Alumni 


Kudos to my fellow alumni for the dramatic in- 
crease in alumni referrals of prospective stu- 
dents to the Office of Admissions. There has 
been a 100 percent increase in the number of 
such referrals in the last year. Keep those names 
flowing—via the referral coupons that appear in 
most issues of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine or 
by letter or direct phone call to me at the the 
Office of Admissions (216) 775-8411. 
Carl W. Bewig *62 
Director of Admissions 


Carl Bewig has served the College for 18 years. 
Since writing this letter, he has resigned his post 
with the College but will be on staff until June.— 
Ed. 
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REGIONAL CONVENERS 


Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei '68, 412 Main Ave, 
Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: (518) 283- 
6988—home 

Ann Arbor 

Ruth Ost Tonner '67, 1022 Vaughn Ave., 
Ann Arbor, MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 
453-3100—office; (313) 966-5544—home 
Atlanta 

Peter Sommer 158, 3897 Fairfax Ct., 
Atlanta, GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 763- 
4452—office; (404) 434-7501—home 
Baltimore 

Aaron Levin 68, .1721-Bolton St., 
Baltimore, MD 21217; Telephone: (301) 
528-1444—office; (301) 523-3930—home 
Boston 

Fred Cohen ’57, 454 Brookline St., Newton, 
MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 969-1860— 
office; (617) 969-1859—home 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 

Bonnie Green Millikan ‘63, 10713 Winding 
Wood Trail, Raleigh, NC 27612; Telephone: 
(919) 848-9909—home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson °81, 551 W. Roscoe, 
Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; Telephone: (312) 
880-1017—home 

Cincinnati 

Marc and Jan Weintraub Krass ‘70/'71, 
4407 Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, OH 45242; 
Telephone: (513) 984-8178—home 
Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley 38, 15657 Wyatt Rd., 
E. Cleveland, OH 44122; Telephone: (216) 
932-0011—home; Elizabeth Langvand 
Spelman ‘36, 6903 Brookside Rd., 
Independence, OH 44131; Telephone: 
(216) 524-6858—home 

Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken °56/'56, 90 
Colburn Ct., Worthington, OH 43085; 
Telephone: (614) 889-4694—Mary’s office 
Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders ’59, 856 West Whipp 
Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Telephone: (513) 
435-3550—home; James Wampler ‘51, 
Dorfmeier, Stone & Wampler, 6th FI., 
Hulman Bldg., Dayton, OH 45402; 
Telephone: (513) 224-8100—office 
Denver 

Ellen Orleans ’83, 744 University Ave., 
Boulder, CO 80302; Telephone: (303) 444- 
3063—office; (303) 440-3510—home 


Hartford 

Deidre King ‘82, 44 Imlay St., Hartford, CT 
(6105; Telephone: (203) 273-4251—office; 
(203) 724-6339—home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown '54, 10216 Foster 
St., Overland Park, KS 66212; Telephone: 
(913) 381-0519—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, 17209 Avenue De 
La Herradura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272; 
Telephone: (213) 454-8741—home 

Miami (North) 

Andrew Humes 69, 323 Victoria Rd., West 
Palm Beach, FL 33401; Telephone: (305) 
686-5222—office; (305) 832-2039—home 
Miami (South) 

Barbara Whitman Rostov 61, 12051 SW 69 
Pl., Miami, FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 

New Orleans 

Jeffrey P. Rudolph '68, 4516 Elmwood 
Pkwy., Metairie, LA 70003; Telephone: 
(504) 529-2700—office 

New York 

Guy Rich '78, Apt. A 10E 330 E. 75th St., 
New York, NY 10021; Telephone: (212) 399- 
3320—office 

Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison 51, 1452 County Line 
Rd., Rosemont, PA 19010; Telephone: (215) 
5925-8730—home; Bryce and D.B. Brownell 
Templeton '53/'53, 213 Hardwicke Ln., 
Villanova, PA 19085; Telephone: (215) 527- 
3868—home 

Philadelphia (Central) 

Sara Wermiel ’72, 2218 Myrtle St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19130; Telephone: (215) 
232-8228—home 

Philadelphia (North) 

John D> Pruitt 95, 1151 George Kadi, 
Meadowbrook, PA 19046; Telephone: (215) 
947-4424—home 

Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon °50, 2433 East Del Rio 
Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282; Telephone: (602) 
243-2185—office; (602) 838-5936—home 
Pittsburgh 

James Bauerle ‘76, 40th Fl., One Oxford 
Centre, Pittsburgh, PA 15219; Telephone: 
(412) 392-2039—office; (412) 531-5157— 
home 


Portland 

Robert Hopkins '70, Keane, Harper 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 97201; 
Telephone: (503) 224-4100—office 
Providence 

Heather Carrell "73, 83 Tuckerman, 
Middletown, RI 02840; Telephone: (401) 
849-982 1—home 

Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel '56, 5 East Blvd., 
Rochester, NY 14610; Telephone: (716) 
232-6500—office; Jan Phillips ‘56, 41 
Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook ’49, 21 Arundel PIl., St. 
Louis, MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 621- 
2626—office; (314) 727-8029—home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely ‘53, 2328 
Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109; 
Telephone: (619) 274-6043—home 

San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt '69, Five Encina 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94704; Telephone: (415) 
653-2604—home 

Seattle 

Allen Bentley ‘67, 4747 132nd Ave., SE, 
Bellevue, WA 98006; Telephone: (206) 442- 
1100—office 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark ‘66, 6962 125 
Terrace North, Largo, FL 33543; 
Telephone: (813) 576-4171—office; (813) 
535-9620—home 

Toledo 

Prudence Stone ’61, 3422 Cedarbrook Ln., 
Toledo, OH 43615; Telephone: (419) 841- 
7343—home 

Tucson 

R. Alan Peters ’79, 2626 Third St. East, 
Tucson, AZ 85716; Telephone: (602) 621- 
6188—office; (602) 323-3582—home 
Washington, D.C. 

Ardie Bausenbach ‘72, 3621 Raymond St., 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815; Telephone: (202) 
287-6452—office; (301) 656-1662—home 
Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 
Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton °68/ 
69, 22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, NY 10606; 
Telephone: (914) 761-5391—home 
Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs °34, P.O. Box 
3511, Greenville, DE 19807; Telephone: 
(302) 658-0375—home 


